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Challenge anti-Semitism 


Awave of anti-Jewish prejudice is once again washing over schools and universities. There is no 


excuse not to call out this vile behaviour. 


showing itself and must be confronted head-on and stamped 

out wherever it is found. Discrimination against any individu- 
als and groups goes against the values of science, human decency and 
this journal. Sunlight remains the best disinfectant, and one of the 
places where the infection of anti-Semitism still thrives is on some uni- 
versity campuses. If researchers who work there are not aware of this 
and angry about it, then they have not been paying sufficient attention. 

There are many examples and many responses. Just last week, South 
Carolina took another step towards a law that would make it the first 
US state to set a legal definition of anti-Semitism. Supporters of the 
move argue that it is needed to help university administrators to com- 
bat a rising tide of hate against Jewish staff and students. Critics say 
it impinges on free speech. That this is being discussed at all in 2018 
speaks volumes. 

One does not have to delve too deeply into modern international 
politics to find clear examples ofa renewed and ugly mood of hostility 
towards Jews. The prime minister of Hungary, Viktor Orban, secured 
a fourth term in office earlier this month on an aggressively national- 
ist ticket widely criticized for anti-Semitic images and messages. And 
last week saw the grim spectacle of British MPs standing in Parliament 
and reading out some of the intolerable anti-Semitic abuse they have 
received as part of a highly unusual debate on the subject. 

It would be surprising if this political climate did not embolden 
anti-Semites on campus. Reliable numbers are hard to come by. Ina 
report last year, the European Union Agency for Fundamental Rights 
pointed to gaps in data about anti-Semitic incidents across the conti- 
nent, which it intends to address with a survey later this year. But some 
estimates do indicate that there has been a surge in places, including 
schools and universities. 

In the United States, the Anti- Defamation League reported in Feb- 
ruary, such incidents on university campuses increased by 89% in 
2017, to 204. Surveys in the United States and the United Kingdom 
highlight that many Jewish students find the atmosphere on campus 
intimidating. This is hardly surprising, given that one of the most 
common offences is to draw a swastika on a wall. 

Anti-Semitism — prejudice and violence against individuals and 
communities — is distinct from legitimate criticism of Israeli policy. 
It is perfectly possible to argue the rights and wrongs of international 
politics without hate speech. 

The following is a widely accepted definition from the Interna- 
tional Holocaust Remembrance Alliance: “Anti-Semitism is a certain 
perception of Jews, which may be expressed as hatred toward Jews. 
Rhetorical and physical manifestations of anti-Semitism are directed 
toward Jewish or non-Jewish individuals and/or their property, toward 
Jewish community institutions and religious facilities.” 

According to this definition, examples of anti-Semitic behaviour 
include (but are not limited to) furthering the myth that Jews are 
engaged in a shadowy conspiracy to control events, and holding Jews 


A dark shadow is stalking the land. Anti-Semitism is once again 


collectively responsible for the actions of the government of Israel. It 
should not need saying that this is as preposterous as holding Muslims 

collectively responsible for the actions of the Syrian government. 
Nature has a long history of highlighting and confronting anti- 
Semitism. In an editorial in December 1935, this journal warned that 
an “anti-Semitic clique” was trying to seize control of the Germany- 
based Astronomical Society (Nature 136, 927-928; 1935). Less than 
a month later, we noted that discrimination 


“Many Jewish against Jews and other “non-Aryans” meant 
students find that “Germany stands condemned as guilty 
the atmosphere of a persecution no less barbarous and an 
on campus intolerance as rigid and as crass as any that 


intimidating.” figure in the annals of the Middle Ages” 
(Nature 137, 16; 1936). 

It is sad and worrying that we feel the need to highlight the point 
again. But we are confident we can rely on Nature’s readers to 
challenge anti-Semitism whenever and wherever it occurs — in their 
universities, on campus, at social occasions, or on the street — just as 
we can rely on readers, as we have frequently urged them, to challenge 
those who express their hatred of people of colour, women, Muslims, 
immigrants, the gay and transgender community and many others. = 


A sting in the tale 


As climate officials meet to swap stories, only 
emissions cuts will guarantee a happy ending. 


under the 2015 Paris climate pact at the United Nations cli- 

mate talks in Bonn, Germany, next week. According to the 
UN, the ‘Talanoa Dialogue aims to “share stories, build empathy 
and to make wise decisions for the collective good. The process of 
Talanoa involves the sharing of ideas, skills and experience through 
storytelling.” 

Delegates will no doubt come to the table with countless tales of 
deployment of clean-energy technologies and initiatives to help com- 
munities to prepare for a warming world. But the process must prompt 
serious self-reflection from policymakers on how far they are falling 
short of their 2015 climate commitments — and what it will take for 
them to put the world on a track to real sustainability. 

As we discuss in a News Feature this week (page 422), there is 
encouraging news. The nascent clean-energy industry has found its 
feet. Wind and solar sources are already used ahead of fossil fuels 
in many places, and renewables will become only more competitive 
as technology prices fall in the years to come. Indeed, at least one 


C ountries will initiate the first formal review of progress 
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energy consultancy predicts that installing solar panels in 2030 will 
be a cheaper way of generating energy in some places than continu- 
ing to shovel coal into the furnaces of ageing power plants. Similarly, 
electric vehicles are likely to become cheaper to buy and run than 
petrol-powered incumbents over the next decade. 

These genuine tipping points could disrupt energy markets and 
potentially enable much faster change than anybody anticipates today. 
From this perspective, it is surely only a matter of time before clean- 
energy technologies come to dominate. But time is precisely what 
humanity does not have — not if it wants to meet the Paris goal of 
limiting warming to 1.5-2°C above pre-industrial levels. 

Renewables now capture the bulk of global investments in new 
power installations each year, covering much of the annual growth 
in energy demand. That leaves a lot of existing infrastructure that 
continues to burn oil, coal and gas — with the financial support 
of governments. Despite efforts to reduce fossil-fuel subsidies, 
a recent study found that governments still handed over some 
US$330 billion of subsidies in 2015 (J. Jewell et al. Nature 554, 
229-233; 2018). 

The consequences are clear. With nearly 1°C of warming in the bag, 
the world is already experiencing unwanted effects, such as extreme 
weather events. These will continue to mount unless and until human- 
ity slashes its greenhouse-gas emissions. A sober look at the numbers 
suggests that this task will be difficult — if not impossible — without 
radical interventions to deliberately steer energy producers and users 
towards sustainable options. 

That takes political commitment, which will be one focus of next 
week's dialogue. The news on this score is mixed at best. US Presi- 
dent Donald Trump is promoting a retrograde energy agenda, and 


has vowed to pull the United States out of the Paris agreement. (Still, 
despite their rhetoric and ambitions, Trump and his allies have yet to 
halt coal’s probably inevitable decline in the face of cheap natural gas 
and renewables.) 

Support for the Paris agreement remains high outside the United 
States, but has its limits. Estimates suggest that actions on emis- 
sions so far have probably shaved off 1°C or so from the projected 
warming this century, but the world remains on course for a rise of 
well over 3°C (see page 424). That's true even if countries fulfil their 
current emissions pledges, which isn't likely. 

Perhaps the best news is that developing countries — including 

China and India, plagued by air pollution in 


“Support fe or the many urban areas — have come to view clean 
Paris agreement energy through the lens of public health and 
remains high air quality. Policies on climate and sustainable 
outside the development that promote clean, low-carbon 


United States.” energy go hand in hand. 

Another way to measure progress is to look 
at where the money is going. Given the scale of the challenge ahead, the 
goal of policymakers must be to align investments across the climate 
landscape, from energy efficiency and carbon-free energy sources to 
green buildings, cities and other infrastructure. 

Ultimately, human influence on the climate comes down to one thing: 
what volume of carbon dioxide and other greenhouse gases is pumped 
into the atmosphere. This means that ramping up renewables to meet 
energy demand simply isn’t enough. Reducing carbon emissions means 
making painful choices: halting new investments in the exploration and 
production of fossil fuels, and then closing down existing facilities. It 
won't be easy, but eventually that is a story that must be told. = 


Visual science 


Results from a Nature photo competition show 
the power of images. 


writing about photography seems a tough ask indeed. Luckily, 

not everyone sees it that way — and certainly not when it comes 
to science. As the celebrated US photographer Berenice Abbott 
wrote in 1939: “To obtain wide popular support for science, to 
that end that we may explore this vast subject even further and 
bring as yet unexplored areas under control, there needs to bea 
friendly interpreter between science and the layman. I believe that 
photography can be this spokesman, as no other form of expression 
can be.” 

Ina Careers article this week (page 525), we celebrate both the spirit 
and the letter of Abbott’s words. During March, we asked readers to 
send in their own photographs to our 2018 #Scientist AtWork contest. 
Some 330 readers did so; entries ranged from images of researchers 
at work around the world to depictions of their actual work, and were 
assessed by a panel of Nature journalists and art editors. 

The overall winner was a striking and beautifully framed shot of 
marine biologist Callie Veelenturf kneeling beside a leatherback sea 
turtle in Equatorial Guinea, taken by her colleague Jonah Reenders. 
The picture is worth a thousand words to us — or more — and a year’s 
personal subscription to Nature for Reenders and Veelenturf. 

Overall, the competition entries show the sheer diversity of 
modern research perhaps better than any words can. If teachers or 
scientists who visit schools want to demonstrate that the job of a 
scientist is varied and sometimes extraordinary, then this collection 
isa good start. 

Photography and research have a history that started long before 
Abbott turned her lens to science. The technique started as a scientific 


I f writing about music is like dancing about architecture, then 
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endeavour — indeed, some artists rejected the medium because it 
looked too lifelike, in a way that a painting or an engraving never 
could. Still images have recorded, shared and prompted discovery ever 
since. From the very small, taken through microscopes, to the very far 
away, imaged by telescopes, photographs comprise an essential and 
valued contribution to the scientific record. 

Can the camera lie? It can certainly bend scientific truth. James 
Nasmyth, the British engineer and amateur astronomer, produced 
what looked like impressive photographs of the Moon back in 1874. 
In fact, the photos were of detailed plaster models of the lunar surface 
that Nasmyth built from careful telescope observations. It took almost 
another century before genuine photos of the Moon emerged, under 
just as bizarre circumstances — when British astronomers used a giant 
radio telescope and a borrowed fax machine to hack into the 1966 
signals sent from the Soviet space probe Luna 9. 

Two more photos sent from space proved hugely influential. On 
Christmas Eve 1968, the Apollo 8 astronaut William Anders was 
stunned by what he saw from his window as they flew around the 
Moon: “Oh my God! Lookat that picture over there! Here’s the Earth 
coming up. Wow, is that pretty... You got a color film, Jim?” The 
resulting image of our living planet suspended in space above the 
barren rocky surface of the Moon, called Earthrise, was described 
by the wildlife photographer Galen Rowell as “the most influential 
environmental photograph ever taken”. 

More than two decades later, another picture of Earth — this time 
taken by the speeding Voyager 1 probe from 6 billion kilometres away 
— showed our planet as a mere speck of light amid vast surround- 
ings and was named the Pale Blue Dot. (Technically, the picture is a 
composite made up of three separate frames, each taken through a 
different colour filter.) 

Neutrons, viruses and the (former) planet Pluto: all were found 
thanks to photographs. But there is something else that runs through 
the images sent to Nature, and not something that is easily captured 
in academic prose. Spirit, perhaps, or joy; maybe what Abbott called 
“vivification of the visual image, the warm human quality of imagi- 
nation added”. Do take a look and decide for yourselves. m 
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WORLD VIEW  jennisicos sen 


hen I started my lab at the University of California, Berkeley, 
Wie decades ago, what terrified me most was the thought that 

Ialone was responsible for everything — from formulating 
successful PhD-thesis projects to picking the right freezer. Fortunately, 
my stress was mitigated because, within a year, two new assistant profes- 
sors, Matt Welch and Karsten Weis, were hired and given lab space next 
to mine. Although we all focused on different areas of cell biology, we 
shared common interests and values and quickly saw benefits in joining 
forces. We called our joint groups the Trilab. 

Matt, Karsten and I saved space by sharing chemical and microscopy 
rooms, and saved money by pooling equipment. We even tore down a 
wall to create a joint lunch room, where members of our groups could 
socialize and discuss projects. We held joint lab meetings weekly, which 
provided a greater sense of progress and exposed trainees to a wider 
range of topics, techniques and expertise than any of our labs could 
have done on their own. The Trilab arrangement 
also meant that, as lab heads, we had close colleagues 
with whom to bounce around ideas, trade grant pro- 
posals, provide encouragement and have some fun. 
(Our annual, department-wide Halloween party has 
become famous: every year, our lab members squeeze 
enough limes to make 20 litres of margaritas.) With- 
out any kind of master plan, a nurturing scientific and 
social environment emerged. 

What happened for me serendipitously is some- 
thing that I urge other faculty members, particularly 
younger ones, to seek out deliberately. 

A tight network of colleagues facilitates collabo- 
ration; with that come the courage and capacity to 
tackle interdisciplinary projects. Early on, Karsten 
and I realized that our labs had complementary 
knowledge and the approaches necessary to make real headway in an 
area dominated by established groups. Thanks to funding from the US 
National Institutes of Health, and the hard work of many students and 
postdocs over the 12 years that followed, we were co-corresponding 
authors on 9 research articles applying new tools we had developed for 
microscopy and chemical biology. Among other creative approaches, 
we found a way to mimic chromosomes by coupling a single protein 
to porous glass beads. This was sufficient to cause the chromosome- 
transport apparatus — the spindle — to assemble in egg-cell extracts, 
which revealed surprising mechanisms about how cell division is 
orchestrated. Our collaboration bolstered both of our tenure cases, 
and the department celebrated our success without attempting to parse 
out who deserved what portion of credit. 

Emotional support was just as important. Matt and I commiserated 
in each other’s offices over failed funding applications more times than 
I want to remember. We were each willing to do our share or more to 
make sure all three labs succeeded. Matt and Karsten, in one instance, 
applied for a grant to buy a microscope that would benefit all of us. 

The biggest challenge is finding the right colleagues with whom to 
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BEHIND A CO-OP 
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OF INDIVIDUAL 


LABS. 


A lab co-op helps young 
faculty members to thrive 


Linking alab with others fosters crucial camaraderie, collaboration and 
productivity, writes Rebecca Heald. 


form the group. Proximity is key. I advise postdocs who want to follow 
conventional paths in academia to prioritize jobs in departments that 
are hiring lots of junior faculty members, and to avoid institutions — 
even prestigious ones — that force assistant professors to compete with 
each other. That makes everyone in the lab miserable. 

Matt, Karsten and I had each previously experienced collaborative 
environments — Matt at the University of California, San Francisco; me 
at the European Molecular Biology Laboratory in Heidelberg, Germany; 
and Karsten at both — which helped us conceive of the Trilab. We were 
exceedingly fortunate to be at the same career stage at the same place and 
time. But there are other elements necessary for building a productive 
lab network. These start in the individual lab. 

Even when forming a co-op is impractical, the mindset behind it 
improves the health of individual labs. A principal investigator should 
set the right tone by designing projects to be complementary rather than 
overlapping or competing, so that lab members take 
ownership of them and the environment is support- 
ive, not antagonistic. This might slow progress, but it 
increases motivation. Leaders should also take care to 
capitalize on the range of experience in the group, and 
treat lab members with equal respect, no matter what 
their background or career aspirations. Scientists who 
help each other to collect, analyse and quantify data 
increase the rigour of the lab’s work as a whole. 

Moreover, generosity is contagious. In a large 
group, not everyone is going to buy in, but good 
will can become the normal state. Twenty years on, 
Karsten’s lab has moved to Zurich, Switzerland, but 
the Trilab has become the Tetralab, with two other 
groups joining me and Matt. 

There are ways of networking even when labs 
are farther apart. One colleague, biophysicist Eva Nogales, started a 
monthly, ongoing junior-faculty lunch club that spanned biology, chem- 
istry and physics. We have also benefited from mini-retreats; about twice 
a year, we invite nearby labs with overlapping interests for a snack-filled 
afternoon of short talks and brainstorming. 

Celebrating together is key to making a network strong. In our 
group, we reward ourselves for a manuscript submission. In my lab, at 
least, it isa huge, multi-year accomplishment to finish a paper, which 
more often than not is initially rejected. The long and arduous process 
of publishing a paper has formally begun! Group support is essential 
in both good and bad times. 

Once the community is set up, it self-propagates. What benefits the 
larger group also benefits the individual lab, and vice versa. A net- 
work of human interactions is central to progress and success. Every 
researcher should make establishing these support systems a priority. m 


Rebecca Heald is a professor of cell and developmental biology at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
e-mail: bheald@berkeley.edu 
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Dengue vaccine 


The sole approved vaccine for 
dengue fever must be given 
only to people who have had 

a past infection of the disease 
confirmed by a laboratory test, 
a World Health Organization 
advisory group recommended 
on 19 April. The move follows 
the finding that although 
Dengvaxia, manufactured by 
drug firm Sanofi, is effective 
in populations with high levels 
of dengue when viewed as 

a whole, it can cause severe 
dengue fever in individuals 
who have never been infected 
by the mosquito-borne virus. 
Lab testing for past infections 
could complicate, if not stall, 
routine vaccination efforts 
because the available tests for 
dengue are poor. The advisory 
group says that developing 
better tests should be a priority. 
It estimates that there are 

50 million to 100 million cases 
of dengue per year, mainly in 
Asia. 


Copyright deal 


Academic publishers Springer 
Nature, Cambridge University 
Press and Thieme have 
reached an agreement with 
ResearchGate, the world’s 
largest scholarly social network, 
on the responsible sharing of 
journal articles. (Nature’s news 
team is editorially independent 
of its publisher, Springer 
Nature.) The agreement, 
announced on 19 April, allows 
the three publishers to track 
and record user-uploaded 
content on the platform. 
ResearchGate will also ensure 
that when it is alerted to 
articles that infringe copyright 
tules, the content is promptly 
removed. In recent months, 
the site has disabled access to 
more than 1 million papers in 
response to take-down requests 
from publishers. But many 
worry that large numbers of 


D AY S The news in brief 


Planet hunter sets off for distant worlds 


NASAs Transiting Exoplanet Survey Satellite 
(TESS) launched (pictured) from Cape 
Canaveral, Florida, on 18 April on a two-year 
mission to discover planets beyond the Solar 
System. TESS is meant to build on the work 


copyright-infringing articles 
are still freely accessible on 

the platform. Publishers 
Elsevier and the American 
Chemical Society have taken 
the Berlin-based company 

to court to clarify copyright 
responsibilities. The first 
hearing was held on 18 April in 
Munich, Germany. 


Regional research 

A citation database that 
promises to cover many more 
regional journals than other 
existing databases do launched 
on 24 April. Called Lfindr and 
run by information-systems 
company 1Science in Montreal, 
Canada, the service is free 

for users, but a subscription 
version will offer extra features, 
such as allowing users to 
download up to 50 articles with 
a single click. The database 

so far contains records of 

90 million peer-reviewed 
journal articles. The platform's 
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creators aim to eventually index 
all of the world’s peer-reviewed 
papers — regardless of where 
and in what language they 

are published. The database 

is aimed mostly at librarians, 
academic institutions, and 
researchers conducting data- 
mining projects. 


Therapy-ban review 
Singapore’ bioethics advisory 
committee announced on 

19 April that it is reviewing its 
research ban on mitochondrial 
replacement — a controversial 
technique that creates embryos 
using DNA from three 

people. The method seeks 

to allow women who carry 
disease-causing mutations in 
their mitochondrial DNA to 
have healthy babies. It works 
by moving nuclear genetic 
material from an egg with 
faulty mitochondria into a 


of the Kepler spacecraft — which has found 
thousands of exoplanets since 2009 — by hunting 
worlds that lie within about 90 parsecs (300 light 
years) of Earth. The planets TESS discovers will 
form the basis for decades of astronomical study. 


healthy donor egg that has 
had its nuclear DNA removed. 
Although such research is 
currently banned in Singapore, 
it has been conducted in 
Mexico, the Ukraine and 
China, and is approved in 

the United Kingdom. The 
Singaporean committee is 
inviting public feedback until 
15 June. 


UK genomic report 
The UK House of Commons 
Science and Technology 
Committee tackled genomics 
and gene editing in a report 
released on 20 April. The 
report notes that budget cuts 

to the country’s health-care 
system could endanger efforts 
to incorporate genomics into 
patient care and recommends 
raising public awareness 

of genomic medicine. The 
committee also argues that 
government-collected genomic 
data should be better integrated 
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with other health-care data 
held by the public and private 
sectors. The government 
should also monitor genome- 
editing efforts for obstacles to 
the technology’s development, 
it says. 


Epilepsy drug 

A drug containing marijuana 
components has, for the first 
time, been recommended 

for approval by an advisory 
panel to the US Food and 
Drug Administration 

(FDA). On 19 April, the 
panel voted unanimously 

to approve Epidiolex, an 
anti-epilepsy drug made 
from cannabidiol, which isa 
chemical in marijuana that 
does not cause psychoactive 
effects. The drug is made 

by GW Pharmaceuticals 

in Cambridge, UK, and it 
could be approved to treat 
two epilepsy disorders, 
Lennox-Gastaut syndrome 
and Dravet syndrome. In 
clinical trials, Epidiolex 
reduced the number of 
seizures in some people by 
more than 50%. However, 
the panel’s recommendations 
are not binding, and the FDA 
is expected to make a final 
decision by the end of June. 


ee PEOPLE ee | 
New NASA chief 


NASA’s new leader is James 
Bridenstine, a Republican 
member of Congress from 
Oklahoma with a strong 


TREND WATCH 


The number of adults living with 
two or more chronic mental or 
physical conditions is increasing 
worldwide. An analysis of existing 
research compiled by the UK 
Academy of Medical Sciences 
found that ‘multimorbidity’ is 
most common in older people, but 
evidence on the extent and causes 
of the problem is fragmented. 

For instance, some studies reveal 
a clear association between 
multimorbidity and poverty. 

But some research suggests that 
certain chronic conditions are 
more common in wealthy people. 


interest in commercial 


spaceflight. The US Senate 
confirmed him on 19 April, 
almost 8 months after US 
President Donald Trump 
nominated him for the job, 
and 15 months after the 
departure of NASA’ previous 
chief, former astronaut 
Charles Bolden. Bridenstine’s 
confirmation was held up 
partly by political infighting, 
but also over questions about 
whether he supports climate- 
change research. Bridenstine 
(pictured) takes over an 
agency newly tasked with 
returning astronauts to the 
Moon but with few financial 
resources towards that goal. 


Salk investigation 
On 21 April, the Salk Institute 
for Biological Sciences in La 
Jolla, California, put cancer 
researcher Inder Verma on 
administrative leave while 

it investigates unspecified 
allegations against him. 


CHRONIC-ILLNESS BURDEN 


The institute has enlisted an 
outside party to look into 

the claims, some of which 
were raised by a reporter 
from Science, according to 

a statement by Dan Lewis, 
chair of the institute’s board 
of trustees. Through his 
lawyer, Verma has denied 
acting inappropriately. “I 
have never used my position 
at the Salk Institute to 

take advantage of others,” 

he said in a statement to 
Nature. “I have also never 
engaged in any sort of 
intimate relationship with 
anyone affiliated with the 
Salk Institute. I have never 
inappropriately touched, 

nor have I made any sexually 
charged comments, to anyone 
affiliated with the Salk 
Institute. I have never allowed 
any offensive or sexually 
charged conversations, jokes, 
material, etc. to occur at the 
Salk Institute.” 


Sentenced scientist 


Ahmadreza Djalali, an 
emergency-medicine 
researcher who was sentenced 
to death in Iran in October 
last year for spying, has 

sent an open letter to the 
scientists who have supported 
him. Djalali was working 

at the Karolinska Institute 

in Stockholm when he was 
detained during a trip to 

Iran on 26 April 2016. He 

was convicted of espionage 
following a trial in Iran’s 
revolutionary court. Djalali 


Age is strongly associated with multimorbidity — having two or 
more chronic illnesses — but economic status is also a factor. 
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says he was asked to spy by 
both Iranian and European 
intelligence services, but 
he maintains that he never 
accepted. In the letter, 
which marks the two-year 
anniversary of his arrest, 
he thanks the scholars who 
helped him but says that 

he is having serious health 
problems in prison. Djalali 
has appealed against his 
sentence at Iran’s supreme 
court, and Nobel laureates 
sent a letter to the Iranian 
government about the case 
last November; neither action 
has yet received a response. 


) FUNDING 
Biomedicine boost 


Singapore will increase 
spending on health and 
biomedical research, it was 
announced on 17 April. The 
country’s National Medical 
Research Council awarded 
60 million Singapore dollars 
(US$45.6 million) over five 
years to projects that will 
study three diseases common 
in Singapore and southeast 
Asia: lung cancer, virus- 
induced cancers and age- 
related macular degeneration. 
Another scheme will 

provide clinicians with up to 
100,000 Singapore dollars in 
seed funding to develop new 
medical technologies and 
devices. The latest measures 
support research translation, 
a key focus of Singapore's five- 
year Research, Innovation 
and Enterprise 2020 Plan. 


) SPACE 
Methane on Mars 


A Russian-European Mars 
probe that is poised to solve 
one of the most controversial 
mysteries in Martian science 
began making scientific 
observations on 21 April. 
Researchers hope that the 
Trace Gas Orbiter (TGO) 
will resolve a debate over the 
origins of methane on the 
red planet, which could be a 
signature of life. See page 419 
for more. 


> NATURE.COM 
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Flooding in Bangladesh could become more common as global temperatures rise. 


Telltale warming likely to 
hit poorer countries first 


Climate -inequality tool reveals how quickly abnormal weather will appear around globe. 


BY QUIRIN SCHIERMEIER 


ations such as Bangladesh and Egypt 

| \ | have long known that they will suffer 

more from climate change than will 

richer countries, but now researchers have 

devised a stark way to quantify the inequalities 
of future threats. 

A map of “equivalent impacts’, revealed 
at the annual meeting of the European Geo- 
sciences Union this month in Vienna, shows 
that global temperatures would have to rise by 


a whopping 3 °C before most people in wealthy 
nations would feel departures from familiar 
climate conditions equal to the changes that 
residents of poorer nations will experience 
under moderate warming. 

The Paris climate agreement, adopted by 
195 countries in 2015, aims to limit the rise 
in global mean temperature to 1.5-2°C above 
pre-industrial levels. The world has already 
warmed by one degree or so — and, since 1900, 
the mean number of record-dry and record- 
wet months each year has also increased. 


But the effects of global warming are 
uneven, and poor regions in the tropics and 
subtropics are thought to be most vulner- 
able, for several reasons. They have limited 
financial resources with which to prepare 
for shifts in temperature and precipitation, 
and they are expected to face bigger changes 
in climate than will countries in the mid- 
latitudes. Researchers have had difficulty 
quantifying those inequalities because the 
impacts of climate change depend on many 
factors, such as future economic growth 
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> and technological progress, which are 
hard to forecast. 

Luke Harrington, a climate researcher at 
the University of Oxford, UK, took a different 
approach by developing the concept of equiv- 
alent impacts, which doesn't specify societal 
consequences. Instead, it focuses on quantify- 
ing the uneven distribution of extreme weather 
around the globe. 

Harrington looked at changing patterns 
of extreme daily heat and rainfall in global 
climate projections based on fast-rising green- 
house-gas emissions. He then determined 
how much warming was required for a clear 
climate-change signal — such as extreme 
temperatures or precipitation — to emerge 
from the ‘noise’ of natural climate variability 
at each spot on the globe. The resulting maps 
show how quickly regional changes in weather 
extremes will manifest in response to different 
levels of global warming. 

“T wanted to wrap numbers around the 


unevenness of impacts,” he says. “Climate- 
mitigation policies focus on a global thresh- 
old — but global mean temperature isn’t a 
very meaningful metric to assess what climate 
change might mean in specific parts of the 
world,’ says Harrington, whose work has not 
yet been accepted for publication. 


re For changes 

I wanted to in regional heat 
wrap numbers extremes, the pattern 
around the is particularly stark. 
unevenness of Africa, large parts 
impacts.” of India and most of 


South America are 
likely to experience changes clearly attribut- 
able to climate warming early on, after a 1.5°C 
increase in global temperatures. But mid-lati- 
tude regions — where most greenhouse gases 
are produced — wont see such pronounced 
changes until global temperatures rise by 3°C 
or so. 

“This is an elegant way to tie global climate 


» 


targets and regional impacts,” says Erich 
Fischer, a climate scientist at the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology Zurich, who was not 
involved in the study. He says that the model 
would need to be adapted to include metrics 
of specific climate-change impacts, such as 
those on human health and food security, for 
it to be useful for planning adaptation efforts 
or for informing international climate-finance 
programmes. Some proposed schemes would. 
compensate poor countries for climate- 
change-related harm. 

The equivalent-impacts index, says Fischer, 
could help quantify how climate change will 
affect different countries, because it focuses on 
identifying when they will start to face weather 
outside their natural variability. 

“Our study provides a framework,” say 
Harrington. “We want to know what informa- 
tion others care about most, then we can start 
to look at metrics of more-specific climate 
impacts.” = 


Early success fuels further grants 


Researchers who just miss cut-off for postdoc grant fall behind those who narrowly qualify. 


BY HOLLY ELSE 


he career-defining effect of win- 
ning a postdoctoral research grant 
has been laid bare in an analysis of 
thousands of young researchers’ profes- 
sional trajectories. The work compared the 
fate of junior scientists in the Netherlands 
who just met the bar to qualify for post- 
PhD research funding with that of people 
who just missed out on the money. The suc- 
cessful group went on to secure more than 
twice as much research funding in the sub- 
sequent eight years, the analysis found. And 
the grant-winners were also 50% more likely 
to become professors than were the ones 
who fell short. The study was published on 
23 April (T. Bol et al. Proc. Natl Acad. Sci 
USA https://doi.org/cnrr; 2018). 
What is most striking is that winning the 
initial grant did not have any effect on the 
scientists’ publications or academic impact 
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THIN LINE 


Researchers who just qualified to win a certain early-career grant went on to receive much more research 
funding in the years afterwards than did those who just missed out, an analysis finds. 


= Narrowly missed out 
= Narrowly secured grant 


200 


Average cumulative funding 
from NWO and ERC 
(€, thousands) 


) il 2 3 
Years since grant application 


4 5) 6 7 8 


NWO, Netherlands Organization of Scientific Research; ERC, European Research Council 


in the following years, says Shulamit Kahn, 
an economist at Boston University in Mas- 
sachusetts. Funders often consider previous 


awards when making decisions about whom 
to give money to. “Why are they doing this if 
it doesn’t increase productivity?” asks Kahn, 
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adding that every funding body should be 
looking at the effect of their grants. 

“Tf scientists are dissuaded from science 
3 by lack of funding, then the investment in 
% scientific training becomes a sunk cost,” 
says economist Donna Ginther of the 
University of Kansas in Lawrence. 


DSAT/EO/NASA 


COMMON TREND 

Previous studies have made similar find- 
ings about the effects of early-career grants 
on later success, but the authors of the lat- 
est work say that they compared the fate of 
researchers with similar abilities in a way 
that no one else has. Earlier this month, 
Ginther published the results of a similar 
analysis, which found that securing a spe- 
cific early-career fellowship from the US 
National Institutes of Health increases a 
researcher's chance of winning more grants 
from the funder (M. L. Heggeness et al. 
NBER Working Paper No. 24508; National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 2018). 

The Dutch study, led by sociologist 
Thijs Bol at the University of Amster- 
dam, draws on data from the Nether- 
lands Organization of Scientific Research 
(NWO), the country’s national research 
council. The NWO operates a three- 
stream funding scheme that sets aside a 
total of €150 million (US$183 million) a 
year for scientists in the early, middle and 
established stages of their careers. Bol and 
his colleagues tracked more than 4,000 
researchers who applied for the scheme’s 
early-career grant between 2002 and 2008. 

They looked at the grant-application 
scores of those academics, and tracked 
whether they went on to secure a mid- 
career grant from the funder in the fol- 
lowing eight years. They also counted 
any grants from the European Research 
Council won between 2005 and 2016. 

For around 1,400 of the early-career 
applicants, the researchers sourced data 
from article database Scopus about their 
publication and citation records before, 
during and after the time period of the 
NWO grants. They also determined how 
many of them had become full professors 
by 2018. 

They found that candidates slightly 
above and below the funding cut-off had 
different career trajectories, even though 
their publication and citation records 
remained similar. 

Researchers who ranked just above the 
threshold secured €180,000 in research 
funding over the next 8 years — more 
than twice as much as those just below it 
(see “Thin line’). This was partly because 
researchers who lost out on the initial grant 
were less likely to apply for future funding. 

“There is a group of very young tal- 
ented scholars who have bad luck,’ says 
Bol. “They do not get the same resources 
to bring their ideas to life.” m 
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The ongoing melting of Alaska’s Columbia glacier is shown in these Landsat images from 1986 and 2017. 


EARTH OBSERVATIONS 


US government 
reviews data fees 


Images from Landsat satellites and agricultural-survey 
programme are freely available to scientists — for now. 


BY GABRIEL POPKIN 


he US government is considering 

| whether to charge for access to two 

widely used sources of remote-sensing 

imagery: the iconic Landsat satellites operated 

by the US Geological Survey (USGS) and an 

aerial-survey programme run by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA). 

Officials at the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which oversees the USGS, have asked a 
federal advisory committee to explore how 
putting a price on Landsat data might affect 
scientists and other users; the panel’s analysis 
is due later this year. And the USDA is con- 
templating a plan to institute fees for its data 
as early as 2019. 

Researchers who work with the data sets 
fear that changes in access could impair a wide 
range of research on the environment, conser- 
vation, agriculture and public health. “It would 
be just a huge setback,” says Thomas Loveland, 
a remote-sensing scientist who recently retired 
from the USGS in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

The Landsat programme began with one 


satellite in 1972, and has launched another 
seven since. Together, they have produced the 
world’s longest-running data set of satellite 
images. The two current probes take pictures 
at a resolution of 30 metres up to every 8 days. 

Until 2008, researchers had to buy Landsat 
images — and they often designed studies to 
limit data costs, Loveland says. “You would 
buy as few images as you possibly could to get 
an answer.” 

Since the USGS made the data freely avail- 
able, the rate at which users download it has 
jumped 100-fold. The images have enabled 
groundbreaking studies of changes in forests, 
surface water and cities, among other topics. 
Searching Google Scholar for “Landsat” turns 
up nearly 100,000 papers published since 2008. 

A USGS survey of Landsat users released in 
2013 found that the free distribution ofimagery 
generates more than US$2 billion of economic 
benefit annually — dwarfing the programme's 
current annual budget of roughly $80 million. 
More than half of the nearly 13,500 survey 
respondents were academics, and the majority 
lived outside the United States. > 
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> In July 2017, officials at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior asked a committee of 
external advisers to study whether Landsat’s 
costs could be recovered from users. The 
panel is preparing a white paper for release 
this year. “It’s a serious discussion,” says 
committee member Rebecca Moore, direc- 
tor of engineering at Google’s Earth Engine. 

Loveland says that trying to make the 
Landsat programme pay for itself could 
backfire: charging for data would probably 
lower usage, and the administrative costs 
of handling payments would eat into any 
revenue. “It costs a lot of money to charge 
money,’ he says. 

The last time the federal advisory 
committee examined whether to reinstate 
fees for Landsat data, in 2012, it concluded 
that “Landsat benefits far outweigh the 
cost”. Charging money for the satellite 
data would waste money, stifle science 
and innovation, and hamper the govern- 
ment’s ability to monitor national security, 
the panel added. 

Then there is the USDA's National 
Agricultural Imagery Program. Since 2003, 
it has hired companies to gather images of 
Earth’s surface using aircraft, covering the 
entire United States at least once every three 
years. The resulting pictures have a resolu- 
tion of 1 metre, enabling scientists to detect 
individual trees and buildings. 

The data are “a critical component to 
[land] management here in the West’, says 
April Hulet, an ecologist at the University 
of Idaho in Moscow who uses the images 
to study invasive plant species and fire risk. 
If the USDA began charging for the infor- 
mation, Hulet says, she would probably 
pay — if she could afford it. 

The USDA is considering whether to 
license the data for a fee starting in 2019, 
according to minutes from a November 
2017 meeting of an interagency panel that 
oversees US geospatial policy. The USDA 
hopes to have a draft plan ready by the 
end of summer, and then post it for public 
comment, says Denny Skiles, director of 
the department's Aerial Photography Field 
Office in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

There are no perfect substitutes for 
images from Landsat or the USDA pro- 
gramme. Companies such as Planet and 
DigitalGlobe collect high-resolution sat- 
ellite images and give scientists free access 
to some of those data. But buying com- 
mercial imagery that covers large areas 
or long periods is too expensive for many 
researchers. And although the European 
Space Agency’s Sentinel-2 satellites pro- 
vide free global imagery at resolutions up 
to 10 metres, they cannot match Land- 
sat’s 46-year record, says Martin Herold, 
a remote-sensing expert at Wageningen 
University in the Netherlands. 

“The longer and more dense the archive,” 
he says, “the more valuable it becomes.” = 
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Rent rise frustrates 
EU drug agency 


European Medicines Agency hits relocation stumbling block. 


BY INGA VESPER 


msterdam’s red-hot property market 
A= threaten the mission of Europes 

drug regulator. With less than a year 
to go before the European Medicines Agency 
(EMA) must leave its London headquarters 
because of Brexit, the agency is facing an 
unexpected rent increase that could cut into 
its budget for approving new medicines and 
overseeing clinical trials. 

The multimillion-euro rent increase, which 
is spread over two decades, was revealed — 
along with other problems with the agency’s 
move to Amsterdam — in EMA board-meet- 
ing minutes that were released this month. 

The developments threaten to drain cru- 
cial resources, financial and otherwise, at a 
time when the agency’s operational capacity 
is uncertain owing to expected staff losses 
caused by the move, say agency officials and 
observers. 

The EMA is engaging in frantic business 
planning to ensure the move takes place “with 
as little interruption as possible’, says deputy 
executive director Noél Wathion. 

But the agency might soon cut some cru- 
cial functions for 


science, including “We had avery 
advising on early- Open and frank 
stage drug research discussion 

and implement- with the Dutch 
ing a directive to colleagues and 
ensure good prac- We reached an 


tice in clinical trials, agreement.” 
according to contin- 

gency plans drafted by the agency to prepare 
for the move. 

The EMA, whose roughly 900 staff members 
oversee the safety of European medicines and 
offer scientific advice, is scheduled to move 
from London to Amsterdam in March 2019. 
Its new location was chosen last November by 
the European Union, from bids submitted by 
several countries, including Italy, Sweden and 
Slovakia. The final vote between Amsterdam 
and Milan was a tie, so the result was deter- 
mined with a coin toss. This has left the Italian 
side furious — Milan’s mayor has even threat- 
ened legal action. 

The rent issue is adding fuel to this con- 
troversy, say agency observers. In February, 
according to the board-meeting notes, rep- 
resentatives of the Netherlands demanded a 


34% increase in the rent for 2019, which had 
been pegged at €320 (US$390) per square 
metre of office floor space in the country’s 
initial bid. The increase, they said, resulted 
from extra costs of fitting out the building and 
from rising property values in Amsterdam's 
fast-growing Zuidas neighbourhood, where 
the EMA’s new headquarters are under con- 
struction. 

The EMAs board rejected the proposal at a 
28 February meeting, arguing that the origi- 
nal bid, on the basis of which Amsterdam was 
chosen, mentioned no such increases and 
included the costs of fitting out and furnish- 
ing the building. 

“We have always said that the figures in the 
initial bid had to be adhered to,” says Wathion. 
“We had a very open and frank discussion 
with the Dutch colleagues and we reached an 
agreement.” 

This final deal includes a clause under which 
the rent will go up by a fixed rate of 2% every 
year for the next 20 years, starting at the origi- 
nal price tag of €320 per square metre in 2019 
and ending up at €466 per square metre in 
2039, according to Wathion. As a result, the 
EMAs annual rent will increase from an esti- 
mated €10 million a year when it moves in, to 
around €15 million 20 years later. 

Pre-agreed rent increases are common in 
commercial properties, says Wathion, but the 
fixed increase raised eyebrows at the agency. 
The meeting minutes called the arrangement 
“unusual”. Rents are typically tied to infla- 
tion or the consumer price index. The EMA’s 
London rent, for example, fell by about 4.4% 
between 2016 and 2018. 

But Dutch representatives argued that fix- 
ing the rent increase is fair, considering that 
the price tag, over 20 years, will be smaller 
than the rent on the EMA’s current prem- 
ises in London's expensive Docklands area. 
That rent stood at €14.5 million for 2018. 
The agency’s presence will boost property 
prices in Zuidas owing to an expected influx 
of professionals, said the Dutch representa- 
tives. “The relocation of this agency will work 
like a magnet for all kinds of companies and 
professionals,’ says Anton van Tuyl, a spokes- 
person for the Dutch Association of Innovative 
Medicines in The Hague. 

The Dutch government had not responded 
to queries from Nature as this story went to 
press. m 
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The Trace Gas Orbiter in a clean room before its launch in 2016. 


PLANETARY SCIENCE 


Probe tackles Mars 
methane mystery 


European- Russian Trace Gas Orbiter aims to find source of 
the gas, a signature of life, on the red planet. 


BY NISHA GAIND 


or more than a year, a 3.5-tonne space- 
2 craft has been circling Mars in a series of 
erratic loops. Now, after 1,000 circuits, 
the Trace Gas Orbiter (TGO) has reached 
the ideal position for studying the planet’s 
atmosphere, and has made its first scientific 
observations. It is poised to solve one of the 
most controversial mysteries in Martian 
science: why methane, a possible signature of 
life, is being released on the red planet. 
The TGO is part of the ExoMars mission, 
a joint venture between the European Space 
Agency (ESA) and the Russian space agency, 
Roscosmos. The orbiter, which launched 
in March 2016 and reached the planet that 
October, is the first craft designed to study 
gases, including methane, water vapour and 
ozone, that make up less than 1% of the planet's 
cold, arid atmosphere. The TGO reached its 
planned circular orbit earlier this month, and 


underwent a series of engineering tests before 
starting to take scientific data on 21 April. 

The Martian atmosphere is composed almost 
entirely of carbon dioxide, but researchers are 
interested in its other components — especially 
methane. These trace gases could be signals 
of biological or geological activity, and they 
provide clues to the planet's climatic history. 

Scientists have been catching hints of 
methane in the Martian atmosphere for 15 years 
using Earth-based telescopes, Mars orbiters and 
NASA’ Curiosity rover. As evidence of the gas 
has accumulated, the debate over its origin has 
intensified. “Nearly 95% of all the methane in 
the Earth’s atmosphere originated from current 
and past biology,” says Sushil Atreya, a planetary 
scientist at the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor. “So, it is natural to ask whether methane 
on Mars is also of biologic origin.” 

The gas’s presence on Mars has surprised 
researchers because chemical reactions in 
the atmosphere should destroy any methane 
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molecules there within a few centuries. A 
measurable methane level suggests that an 
active source must be replenishing the gas. 
Curiosity now routinely detects a back- 
ground level averaging 0.5 parts per billion 
(p.p.b.) of methane in the atmosphere (by con- 
trast, Earth’s level is almost 1,900 p.p.b.). But the 
Martian concentration changes unexpectedly 
over time, says Atreya. Observations have also 
suggested the presence of large plumes with 
concentrations of 45 p.p.b., and Curiosity has 
detected burps of around 7 p.p.b. that dissipate 
quickly. “We didn’t expect methane to be on 
Mars, and it shouldn't be variable unless there 
is an active source and a vigorous sink,’ says 
Bethany Ehlmann, a planetary scientist at the 
California Institute of Technology in Pasadena. 
Researchers have suggested several possible 
sources. The peaks might come from sub- 
surface chemical reactions between rocks 
and water, from carbon-rich meteorites that 
enter the atmosphere or from sudden releases 
from reservoirs beneath Mars’ surface. Most 
thrilling of all, the peaks could have a biologi- 
cal origin. “It’s really a mystery,’ says Ehnlmann. 


SCIENTIFIC PAYLOAD 

The TGO carries four major scientific 
instruments that will collect data to create global 
maps of the trace gases, showing how their 
presence varies around the planet and over time. 

Its main spectrometer, NOMAD, will be 
able to look down from the craft’s orbital 
altitude through the atmosphere to the 
surface, a distance of about 400 kilometres. 
And twice per orbit, when the TGO is on 
the boundary between Mars’s light and dark 
sides, NOMAD will be able to peer through 
the planet’s atmosphere towards the Sun. This 
position increases sensitivity by allowing the 
probe to look through a much bigger segment 
of atmosphere. Researchers should be able to 
use the data it collects to identify the spectral 
signatures of various gases, which absorb light 
at different wavelengths. 

The craft’s colour camera, CaSSIS, will build 
detailed 3D maps of the planet’s terrain. And 
if other instruments pinpoint a spike in meth- 
ane concentration, researchers will be able 
to look for images taken at roughly the same 
time, to try to identify possible sources on the 
Martian surface. “We're looking for things like 
an impact crater or a rock slide or landfall, or a 
big crack in the ground — that would be really 
nice,’ says Manish Patel, a planetary scientist 
at the Open University in Milton Keynes, UK, 
who works on NOMAD and CaSSIS. 

The next major step, says Patel, is to find 
out whether the instruments are as sensitive 
as hoped; this will depend on factors such as 
temperature and dust levels in the atmosphere. 

In the first few months, Patel expects to be 
able to map out levels of methane and start 
providing the clues that researchers have 
craved. “The debate over all of this that’s been 
going on for over a decade — it should answer 
that question,” he says. m 
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Flu virus finally sequenced 
in its native form 


Technique could help to unpick role of enigmatic chemical modifications in genetic material. 


BY EWEN CALLAWAY 


r | Ahe genome of the flu virus has been fully 
sequenced in its native RNA form for 
the first time. Previously, all influenza 

genomes — as well as those of other viruses 

that store their genetic material as RNA — had 
been determined by copying the molecule into 

DNA. The native flu genome was generated 

using ‘nanopore’ sequencing technology, which 

reads RNA strands as they stream through a tiny 
molecular channel. 

“For the first time, we can really start to look 
at the nature of the genome in its original state,” 
says John Barnes, a microbiologist at the US 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) in Atlanta, Georgia, who led the effort, 
described in a preprint posted’ to the bioRxiv 
server on 12 April. “It really does start to open 
up a lot of possibilities.” 

Barnes and other scientists are most 
interested in probing viral genomes, as well 
as other forms of RNA in many types of 
organism, including humans. Researchers 
want to investigate mysterious chemical orna- 
ments on RNA molecules that might affect 
their function in cells but have been hard to 
study. “The real excitement here is about RNA 
modifications,’ says Ewan Birney, co-director 
of the European Bioinformatics Institute in 
Hinxton, UK. The approach is “transforma- 
tive’, says Birney. 

RNA is chemically similar to its better- 
known cousin, DNA. In cellular organisms, 
it serves as an intermediary between DNA- 
encoded genes and proteins, and performs 
other tasks. But many viruses — including 
those behind polio, Ebola and the com- 
mon cold — store their genetic information 
as RNA. Barnes, head of the CDC’s influ- 
enza-genomics team, says that no one had 
sequenced the virus’s RNA genome before 
because it seemed nearly impossible. Previ- 
ous methods for sequencing native RNA 
strands involved degrading one chemical 
base, or letter, at a time, and these techniques 
have changed little since their invention in the 
late 1970s°. To compensate, nearly all ‘RNA 
sequencing’ instead uses a viral enzyme called 
reverse transcriptase, which copies RNA into 
sequencer-friendly DNA strands. 

Nanopores offer a simpler way of sequencing 
actual RNA molecules, such as viral genomes. 
The technology is based on applying electrical 
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The influenza virus is the first RNA virus to have been sequenced in its original state. 


current across a nanoscale molecular pore, and 
then measuring telltale current fluctuations as 
genetic material snakes through. 


TINY IS MIGHTY 

In January, researchers at a leading developer 
of the technology, UK-based Oxford Nano- 
pore Technologies, directly sequenced RNA 
using a small device called the MinION’. 
That effort looked at transcripts of messenger 
RNA, the family of 
RNA molecules that 


“It really does conveys information 
: aioe of = from DNA to build 

a ae proteins. 
possibilities. Barnes’s team 
applied this method 


to the genome of influenza A, which is roughly 
13,500 RNA letters long and composed of 
8 segments. Barnes says his team’s approach 
isnt ready for public use. It required a lot of 
flu virus and, to iron out sequencing errors, 
the raw data had to be processed many times. 
But nanopore technology is advancing quickly, 
and Barnes hopes that with improvements, 
direct sequencing of RNA viruses will become 
routine. 

At the top of his and other scientists’ wish 
lists are methods for identifying chemical 
modifications to RNA. More than 100 have 
been identified so far, but researchers have 


little idea what most of them do, in large part 
because it has been impossible to study them 
systematically. The Oxford Nanopore team was 
able to detect two common RNA modifica- 
tions, or tags. Birney, who is a paid consultant 
to the company, expects that the technology 
will be able to find many more once machine- 
learning algorithms are used to unpick the tags’ 
signatures. 

Sequencing modified bases of RNA would 
be “a big deal” for the field, says Bryan Cullen, 
a virologist at Duke University in Durham, 
North Carolina. His team found last year* 
that during infection in mice, a tag called m°A 
seems to alter the expression of influenza genes 
to promote viral replication. Current methods 
for detecting such modifications are time-con- 
suming and expensive, he adds. 

Although the methods aren't yet perfect, 
Birney says, biologists are still excited about 
the possibility of soon being able to sequence 
entire viral genomes and other RNA molecules 
in their natural forms. “Suddenly, we've got the 
technology to do this. It’s kind of amazing” = 
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CARBONS FUTURE IN BLACK AND WHITE 


THERE ARE REASONS TO BE OPTIMISTIC THAT THE WORLD WILL BREAK 
ITS ADDICTION TO FOSSIL FUELS. BUT TIME IS RUNNING QUT. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


aking sense of recent energy trends can 

seem like a high-stakes Rorschach test. 

Some experts see the boom in renewable 

energy and the shift away from coal in many 
countries as evidence that the world is beginning to turn a 
corner on global warming. Others see simply a continuing 
reliance on low-cost fossil fuels, slow governmental action 
and a rising risk of planetary meltdown. 

The fact is that both sides are right. Renewable energy is 
indeed undergoing a revolution, as prices for things such 
as solar panels, wind turbines and lithium-ion batteries 
continue to plummet. And yet it is also true that the world 
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remains dependent on fossil fuels — so much so that even 
small economic shifts can quickly overwhelm the gains 
made with clean energy. 

So it was in 2017, when, after staying relatively flat from 
2014 to 2016, carbon emissions grew by about 1.5% (see 
A brieflull’). All it took to create that spike was a small rise 
in economic growth across the developing world, according 
to a final estimate released in March by the Global Carbon 
Project, an international research consortium that monitors 
carbon emissions and climate trends. 

The setback is likely to loom large in December, when 
countries will meet in Katowice, Poland, to complete the 
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SOURCE: GLOBAL CARBON PROJECT 


A BRIEF LULL 


Global carbon dioxide 
emissions plateaued 
from 2014 to 2016, but 
rose by 1.5% in 2017. 


2017 


A worker walks 
through a sorting 
area at a coal mine in 
Shanxi, China. 


first assessment of their progress 
in implementing the 2015 Paris 
climate agreement — an ambi- 
tious pact that aims to limit global 
warming to 1.5-2°C above pre- 
industrial levels. The bottom line 
is hardly encouraging: by and large, governments are falling 
well short of their commitments, both collectively and indi- 
vidually. Many countries are likely to miss the emissions 
targets that they made in 2015, and the world is on track 
for more than 3°C of warming by the end of the century. 

The spike in 2017 threw the situation into sharp relief. 
Governments are going to have to face the fact that they 
need to do more if they are serious about meeting the Paris 
climate agreement's goals, says Glen Peters, a climate- 
policy researcher at the Center for International Climate 
Research in Oslo and co-author of the Global Carbon 
Project's March report. “A lot of hard truths will have to 
come out in 2018,” he says. 

Here, Nature examines the forces behind the recent 
emissions trends and what they signal for the future. The 
good news is that clean-energy technology is at last making 
substantial strides. The bad news is that the pace isn’t nearly 
quick enough. Big economic and political hurdles stand in 
the way of shutting off the fossil-fuel spigot and the cheap 
energy it provides. 


THE PLATEAU AND THE SPIKE 

To determine where carbon emissions are heading, 
researchers must first understand why they flattened out 
for three years. The most optimistic answer is that the seeds 
ofa clean-energy revolution have been planted and are now 
growing like weeds (see “The road ahead’). 

More than a decade of government mandates and 
economic incentives have helped the renewable-energy 
industry to take root. Thanks to a combination of techno- 
logical advances and economies of scale, prices have fallen 
dramatically for wind and solar. Meanwhile, improvements 
in lithium-ion batteries have made electric vehicles the 
clean technology to beat in the transport sector. 

All of this has created a virtuous cycle that is driving 
prices down and sales up, says Jules Kortenhorst, chief exec- 
utive of the Rocky Mountain Institute, an environmental 
think tank based in Basalt, Colorado. “President Trump can 
easily imagine a world where we all turned back to coal- 
fired electricity and horses and buggies and kerosene lamps, 
but the reality is that the world is shifting at an accelerating 
pace to a completely different reality,’ Kortenhorst says. 

The impact of the renewables boom can be readily 
seen in the United States and China, the world’s two 
largest greenhouse-gas emitters. In the United States, 
where annual carbon emissions have decreased more 
than 13% since 2005, renewable sources have become 
an increasingly important part of the story, contributing 
more than half of the energy-generating capacity added 
in 2017 — the equivalent of about 46 average-sized coal 
plants. In China, the development of renewable energy 
sources has helped to scale back coal consumption and 
rein in the country’s skyrocketing emissions. In late 2017, 
Climate Action Tracker, a research consortium that moni- 
tors international climate policies, reduced its projection 
for China’s annual emissions in 2030 by 700 million tonnes 
of CO,. That figure, which is more than twice the current 
annual carbon emissions from France, could double if 
China’s efforts to curb coal use continue apace. 

But the 2014-16 emissions plateau was shaped by more 
than just a clean-energy push. One of the biggest factors 
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in keeping levels in check was an economic slowdown in 
China, which lowered demand for everything from energy 
to concrete and steel. In the power sector, the country’s 
aggressive pursuit of renewables and nuclear energy has 
been accompanied by efforts to boost the efficiency of 
modern coal plants and retire old ones. Similarly, much of 
the decline in US emissions comes from a shift from coal 
to natural gas, which emits less carbon. 

The upshot, says David Victor, a climate-policy specialist 
at the University of California, San Diego, is that two of 
the biggest factors in reducing emissions from electricity 
come from the fossil-fuel sector itself: increasing coal-plant 
efficiency in China and the expansion of shale gas in the 
United States. Because so much energy comes from coal, 
slight fluctuations from year to year can wipe out massive 
gains in renewables. “When coal sneezes, the whole world 
knows it,’ Victor says. “When solar has a revolution, almost 
nobody notices.” 

And, toa large extent, that is precisely what happened in 
2017. Solar continued to grow at a breakneck pace, but coal 
consumption in China also rose. A lack of rainfall in parts 
of China reduced hydropower output, and coal made up 
the difference. The government had also initiated a stimu- 
lus programme towards the end of 2016, aimed at boosting 
the economy ahead of the Communist party congress in 
October 2017. All told, China’s carbon dioxide emissions, 
driven by coal consumption, increased by 3.5% in the first 
half of 2017, according to the Global Carbon Project. 

That small blip in China's coal emissions might have 
been a major contributor to the spike, but developments 
in other countries also played a part. India’s emissions rose 
faster than expected, owing to stronger economic growth. 
Thanks to changes in fossil-fuel consumption, emissions 
in the United States and European Union dropped more 
slowly in 2017 than in years past. Then there is the rest of 
the world, whose emissions rose by 2% in 2017, accord- 
ing to the Global Carbon Project’s analysis. That includes 
developing countries, where tapping fossil fuels remains a 
relatively cheap and easy way of making economic progress. 


BENDING THE CURVE 

Little time remains for the world to get its emissions under 
control. The Paris agreement is predicated on a single 
global carbon budget that countries are collectively using 
up each year. The longer humanity waits to reduce emis- 
sions, the more aggressive future measures will need to be 
to keep the total under budget. 

It is difficult to say exactly how much time is left. 
Estimates for the maximum amount of carbon that can be 
emitted if warming is to remain below 1.5°C, for exam- 
ple, vary widely. There could be 10 or even 15 years of lee- 
way remaining. Or, humanity might have already burned 
through the total allotment six years ago. Either way, 
the tight margins have led many researchers to suspect 
that even the 2°C Paris target could be out of reach — at 
least without developing technologies to pull CO, out of 
the atmosphere or artificially cooling Earth by blocking 
incoming solar radiation. 

The amount by which the world will ultimately warm 
hinges on a key question: how quickly will the emissions 
curve bend? An optimist might point to the fact that almost 
all projections for clean energy have proved to be overly 
conservative. In 2008, for instance, China set a goal of 
installing 2 gigawatts of solar photovoltaics by 2020. But 
it is now likely to achieve more than 200 gigawatts, says 
Jiang Kejun, a senior researcher at China's Energy Research 
Institute in Beijing. Kejun says that the pattern is likely to 
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“0 _ PLOTTING 

ewvelent THEFUTURE 
Greenhouse-gas emissions could take 
many paths in the coming years, 
resulting in differing levels of warming 
relative to pre-industrial levels. Thanks to 
policies that have already been 

1002 implemented by governments around the 


world, temperatures are not expected to 
rise as high by 2100 as they otherwise 
would. But to achieve the 1.5 °C and 2 °C 
targets set by the 2015 Paris climate 
accord, more-aggressive emissions 
reductions will be needed. 
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2020 


Massive reductions in global 
greenhouse-gas emissions — 
of which carbon dioxide is the 
largest component — will be 
needed to limit warming to 
1.5 or 2°C. With prices 
plummeting, clean-energy 
technologies such as solar, 
wind and electric vehicles 
could make a significant dent. 
But the sheer scale of global 
fossil-fuel consumption raises 
questions about the feasibility 
of that goal. 
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A fairly small number of countries are responsible 
for the bulk of CO, released annually. But emissions 
from the rest of the world are on the rise. 
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The cost of electricity generated by solar 
modules has declined significantly in 
the past 20 years. 
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SOLAR TIPPING 
POINT 


In the coming decade or 
so, the cost of building a 
solar plant is expected to 
fall below the cost of 
operating an existing coal 
plant in Germany, China 
and other countries. 


80 US$ per megawatt hour 
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consumption is still 
dominated by fossil 
fuels. A small fluctuation 
in coal use from one 
year to the next can 
wipe out a seemingly 
dramatic expansion in 
renewable energy. 
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be repeated in the future. “Modellers are underestimating the potential 
of renewable energy,’ he says. 

Some analysts think that solar energy, in particular, is poised to hit 
a tipping point that could change the face of the energy market. Watt 
for watt, solar energy already costs as little as coal in some places. And 
intriguingly, the London-based energy consultancy Bloomberg New 
Energy Finance (BNEF) has calculated that solar could become so 
cheap that, by 2030, it would be more cost-effective in many regions 
to build a solar plant than to continue supplying fuel to an existing coal 
plant. Similarly, beginning in the mid-2020s, the consultancy projects 
that falling battery prices will make electric cars cheaper to buy and 
run than their conventional counterparts — without the government 
subsidies that have fuelled the market so far. 

“These are very important tipping points, but nobody quite knows 
what will happen and how policymakers will respond,” says Angus 
McCrone, chief editor at BNEF. “Politics is a bottleneck, particularly 
when there's a powerful incumbency in an industry that is going to be 
affected by these new technologies.” 

But politics can also help to bring about rapid change. While Trump 
is fighting on behalf of the fossil-fuel industry, leaders of other coun- 
tries are moving in the opposite direction. The United Kingdom and 
France have both announced plans to ban the sale of petrol- and diesel- 
powered vehicles by 2040. And more than two dozen countries have 
committed to phasing out coal by as early as 2030. 

These types of mandate are a sign that energy politics might be shifting 
towards more brute-force methods, says Michael Mehling, an energy 
and environmental-policy researcher at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge. Economists tend to favour market-based 
programmes, such as the EU’s Emissions Trading System, but Mehling 
says there is little evidence that such arrangements will drive the kind 
of rapid transformational change needed to meet global climate goals. 
Old-school government mandates might be the last resort, Mehling says. 
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Work is done ona 
rooftop solar panel 
installation in Wuhan, 
China. 


“Tf the decisions are made at a sufficiently high 
level,” he says, “they can change the landscape 
pretty much overnight”. 

Kejun’s calculations suggest that, driven 
both by policy and economics, China’s 
carbon emissions are still on track to peak as early as 2020, and its 
coal consumption could drop by as much as 40-50% by 2030. “The 
transition has already started,’ says Kejun. 

A similar movement seems to be under way in India, which is racing 
to provide reliable power — and cleaner air — to more than 1.3 billion 
people. If India can chart a path to sustainable development, it would 
set an example for other developing countries and avoid a repeat of 
China's coal-fuelled ascension. 

Today, the solar-power industry is booming in India, thanks to 
government incentives and falling prices, and the Indian government 
aims to install 100 gigawatts of solar capacity by 2022 — nearly dou- 
ble the current solar-generation capacity in the United States. Meeting 
that goal could be challenging, because solar power will increasingly 
need to compete with existing coal-fired power plants for limited space 
on the electricity grid, says Rahul Tongia, an energy researcher at the 
non-profit public-policy organization the Brookings Institution in 
New Delhi. Still, he says, the trends are impressive. “Maybe it takes a bit 
longer to hit the targets. Who cares?” Tongia says. “The progress is still 
remarkable, measurable, dramatic and meaningful” 

But can such progress realistically rein in warming? For Peters, the 
boom in renewable energy is necessary and welcome, but still insuffi- 
cient. Ultimately, the only thing that matters to the climate is the quantity 
of greenhouse gases emitted — and so the question is when humanity 
will begin to close the spigot and shut down fossil-fuel infrastructure. 
When that happens, he says, “you can start to feel a little bit better”. = 


Jeff Tollefson writes for Nature from New York City. 
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THE BRAIN 


euroscientist Michael Heneka knows 
N that radical ideas require convincing 

data. In 2010, very few colleagues 
shared his belief that the brain’s immune 
system has a crucial role in dementia. So in 
May of that year, when a batch of new results 
provided the strongest evidence he had yet 
seen for his theory, he wanted to be excited, 
but instead felt nervous. 

He and his team had eliminated a key 
inflammation gene from a strain of mouse 
that usually develops symptoms of Alzheimer’s 
disease. The modified mice seemed perfectly 
healthy. They sailed through memory tests 
and showed barely a sign of the sticky pro- 
tein plaques that are a hallmark of the disease. 
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Yet Heneka knew that his colleagues would 
consider the results too good to be true. 

Even he was surprised how well the mice 
fared; he had expected that removal of the gene, 
knownas Nipr3, would protect their brains a lit- 
tle, but not that it would come close to prevent- 
ing dementia symptoms. “I thought something 
must have gone wrong with the experiments,” 
says Heneka, from the German Center for Neu- 
rodegenerative Diseases in Bonn. 

He reanalysed the results again and again. It 
was past midnight when he finally conceded 
that they might actually be true. 

Over the next couple of years, he confirmed 
that nothing had gone wrong with the experi- 
ments. Together with his colleagues, he 


The brain’s immune 
system could be provoking 
Alzheimer’s and other 
neurodegenerative 
diseases. Can scientists get 
it back in check? 


BY ALISON ABBOTT 


replicated and elaborated on the results’. Since 
then, numerous studies have bolstered the link 
between dementia and the brain’s immune 
system, highlighting the cells and signals 
involved’. But none has managed to fully pin 
it down — the link seems to be slippery and 
dynamic, changing as the disease progresses. 
Even so, the idea has sparked the interest 
of pharmaceutical investors, who see a large, 
and entirely unserved, market: an estimated 
50 million people worldwide have dementia — a 
number the World Health Organization pro- 
jects will rise to 82 million by 2030. Of the eight 
drug-discovery projects backed by Dementia 
Consortium — a UK-based group of chari- 
ties and pharmaceutical companies that has 
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poured £4.5 million 
(US$5.7 million) into 
the projects — four 
are aimed at inflam- 
mation. 

But there are roadblocks ahead. Scientists 
don't yet agree on whether the immune system 
will need to be ramped up or tamped down 
at different stages of disease. And some of the 
practical problems that have dogged clinical 
trials in Alzheimer’s disease — imperfect 
mouse models and difficulties in recruiting 
patients early enough — may plague this new 
approach, too. Hanging over the field like a 
black cloud is the fact that all clinical trials in 
Alzheimer’s disease have so far failed. 

Still, bioinformatician Martin Hofmann- 
Apitius at the Fraunhofer Institute for 
Algorithms and Scientific Computing in 
Sankt Augustin, Germany, who specializes 
in pharmaceutical research, notes that research- 
ers have filed several patents relating to inflam- 
mation-related targets. “Soon we will see a wave 
of clinical trials,’ he predicts. 


Microglia cluster 
around plaques in 

a mouse model of 
Alzheimer’s disease. 


CLOGGED AND SWOLLEN 

The German psychiatrist Alois Alzheimer 
was the first to described the symptoms and 
pathology of dementia, in the early twentieth 
century. Looking under the microscope at the 
brain of a woman whose cognitive decline he 
had witnessed, he saw — and neatly drew — 
the plaques, now known to contain amyloid-f, 
and tangles of a protein called tau that together 
are the signature of the disease. In those ear- 
liest depictions of the affected brain tissue, 
Alzheimer also sketched microglia, a type 
of immune cell in the brain, nestling next to 
neurons. “Alzheimer himself noticed the cells 
and drew them in abundant number alongside 
neurons,’ says Heneka. 

Although the sketches made no deeper link 
between microglia and disease, Heneka remem- 
bered them as links between inflammation and 
Alzheimer’s began to emerge in the mid-1990s. 
He had been intrigued by some epidemiological 
observations showing that people given some 
anti-inflammatory drugs (to treat rheumatoid 
arthritis, for instance) seemed to be at a lower 
risk of developing Alzheimer’s disease than the 
general population. He became encouraged by 
reports that microglia gather around plaques 
and areas of brain degeneration, and that 
inflammatory molecules such as cytokines col- 
lect in the cerebrospinal fluid of patients. Most 
scientists assumed that these observations 
reflected a passive response to tissue damage. 
But Heneka always suspected that inflammation 
could be actively provoking disease. 

Microglia have turned out to be central to the 
link between inflammation and neurodegenera- 
tion (see ‘Help or hinder’). The cells have two 
major functions. They take care of the general 
health of neurons and their synapses — the 
junctions between neurons where they com- 
municate with one another. And they patrol the 
brain, searching for threats and problems. When 


they detect an infectious or otherwise-aberrant 
molecule such as amyloid-6 — or debris from 
damaged cells — they become activated and sig- 
nal to other microglia to join them ina clean-up 
effort. Certain microglial proteins gather into 
large complexes called inflammasomes (a key 
component of the inflammasome is Heneka’s 
NLRP3 protein), which churn out clean-up sig- 
nals in the form of activated immune molecules. 
Inflammasomes usually ebb away once the job 
is done, but in Alzheimer’s they seem to remain 
activated, continuing to pump out inflamma- 
tory molecules yet failing to clean up properly. 
In 2013, microglia began to loom large in 
Alzheimer’s disease research. Around the same 
time that Heneka’s paper showed that pre- 
venting inflammation staved off Alzheimer’s 
pathology in mice, the New England Journal 
of Medicine published two large studies of 
gene variants associated with the disease**. 
Both studies linked the risk of developing 


“WE JUST DON’T 
KNOW ENOUGH 
ABOUT THE 
BIOLOGY YET.” 


late-onset Alzheimer’s to a gene called TREM2, 
which makes a protein that sits in the mem- 
brane of microglial cells. 

Neuroscientists started to pay attention. 
So did immunologists. An interdisciplinary 
community of neuroimmunologists bur- 
geoned. “Suddenly, huge opportunities opened 
up,’ says neuroscientist Michela Matteoli at 
the University of Milan, Italy, who now runs a 
neuroscience programme in the immunology 
department at the neighbouring Humanitas 
Institute. At Humanitas, she found a treasure 
trove of mouse models lacking specific ele- 
ments of the immune system, which immunol- 
ogists had never had reason to use for studying 
brain function. “Many of the tools we need are 
available,” she says. 


HEROES AND VILLAINS 

How might microglia, which evolved to keep 
the brain in good order, become a force for 
the bad in Alzheimer’s? Last year, Heneka and 
his colleagues published evidence suggesting a 
plausible mechanism for the switch, at least in 
their mice. They found that activated micro- 
glia discard the remnants of inflammasomes 
in tiny clumps called specks, and that these 
specks go on to seed new amyloid-f clusters, 
spreading the disease across the brain’. “A per- 
fect storm,’ says Heneka. “Toxic amyloid-B 
promotes inflammation, which promotes 
more toxic amyloid-B.” 
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He is working together with immunologist 
Eicke Latz, at the University of Bonn, to 
develop a drug that can stop the inflamma- 
some from forming. That would allow the 
microglia to continue their other important 
roles in the brain’s housekeeping without con- 
scripting other microglia to help clean up. The 
storm would be kept at bay. 

Latz co-founded the start-up IFM Thera- 
peutics in Boston, Massachusetts, in 2016. The 
company, which was acquired by the pharma- 
ceutical firm Bristol Myers Squibb last year, 
already has some candidate drugs that stop 
inflammasomes from forming, and Latz and 
Heneka hope to start clinical trials in the next 
couple of years. 

Meanwhile, neuroimmunologists around 
the world are trying gain a deeper understand- 
ing of the biology of microglia, to work out 
whether there could be other ways to design 
immune-based therapies for Alzheimer’s 
and other neurodegenerative diseases. Some 
scientists think that the healthy activities of 
microglia could be bolstered to clear toxic 
amyloid-B more efficiently and avoid the 
storm altogether. 

Two studies in mice and post-mortem 
human brains have shown that the microglia 
that huddle around plaques in the brain are 
a very specific subset®”. They express some 
genes at higher or lower levels than regular 
microglia, and those patterns tell an interest- 
ing story: the cells seem to be trying to tune up 
their normal housekeeping duties to combat 
the plaques. Some of those genes remove safe- 
guards, or ‘check-points; from the pathways 
that lead to the cells’ activation. Others are 
in pathways that sense damage or encour- 
age microglia to engulf defective molecules. 
In each case, the gene-expression patterns 
indicate that the microglia are ramping up 
their house-keeping duties to try to protect 
the brain. 

Mutations in about a dozen of these genes 
had already been identified as risk factors for 
Alzheimer’s in humans, says Ido Amit, an 
immunogeneticist at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science in Rehovot, Israel, who conducted 
one of the studies looking at the gene-expres- 
sion patterns®. 

Amit says that the cells are clearly there for 
a reason and might therefore be harnessed 
to help. “The results seemed to be telling us 
a strong message about the biology of the 
system,” he says. If microglia could be helped 
to perform their regular functions more effi- 
ciently, and kept from any overzealous clean- 
ing efforts, they might help stave off symptoms 
of the disease rather than worsening its course. 

If there were any doubts still lingering 
about the importance of microglia in mecha- 
nisms of dementia — whether they serve as 
heroes or villains — these papers eliminated 
them. What’s more, microglia could even 
be primed for activation by inflammation 
elsewhere in the body. Epidemiological stud- 
ies have shown that the burden of infection 
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during life increases the risk 
of cognitive impairment or 
dementia in later life*’. And 
earlier this month, Jonas Neher 
from the German Center for 
Neurodegenerative Diseases 
in Tubingen and his colleagues 
showed that provoking inflam- 
mation in mice by injecting 
molecules called lipopolysac- 
charides (LPS) into their bel- 
lies led to persistent changes 
in gene expression in brain | \ 
microglia — even though the 
molecules themselves didn’t 
enter their brains. Low doses 
of LPS led to increased levels 
of amyloid-f and plaques; high 
doses reduced the burden”. 

Microglia could even be 
involved in other neurodegen- 
erative diseases, because similar 
findings have been observed in 
models of amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis (ALS) and Parkinson’s 
disease’’. And research from 
Matteoli and others suggests 
they could be implicated even 
more widely in brain disorders, 
such as the rare neurodevelop- 
mental disorder known as Rett 
syndrome”. 
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SHELTER FROM THE STORM 

Amit is now discussing with 
industrial partners how the 
housekeeping activities of 
microglia might be boosted. 
“This would allow us to reacti- 
vate our natural defences when 
damage is out of control, he 
says. 

Others worry that activating 
more microglia in late stages of 
the disease might make things 
worse. “We just don’t know enough about 
the biology yet,’ says Oleg Butovsky, a neu- 
roimmunologist at Harvard Medical School 
in Boston, who led the other study on gene 
expression in microglia’ and is developing 
biomarkers to identify them in the brain at 
different stages of the disorder. He says it isn’t 
clear whether microglia should be boosted or 
suppressed, or even whether different tactics 
could be used at different times during the 
progression of the disease. 

And not all scientists assume that the role 
of the immune system in neurodegenera- 
tion stops with microglia. Neurologist Philip 
De Jager at Columbia University in New York 
is developing an Alzheimer’s therapy that is 
based on a microglial target, but says that cells 
from the rest of the body’s immune system, 
such as T cells, which are present in very low 
numbers in the brain, might also turn out to 
be relevant. 

Although clinical interest is taking off, there 
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are two stubborn elephants in the room: the 
mouse models used in Alzheimer’s research are 
a poor proxy for the human condition, and it 
is difficult to find people who are good candi- 
dates for testing new therapies. 

Mice with gene mutations that predispose 
them to Alzheimer’s develop some realis- 
tic symptoms, but too quickly. That leaves 
scientists struggling to identify when treat- 
ment should be given. “Our models are just 
too accelerated,” says Marco Colonna from 
Washington University School of Medicine 
in St. Louis, who has worked extensively on 
the biology of TREM2. “The field recognizes 
that the development of a model where amy- 
loid accumulates more naturally is a priority.” 

It’s also a challenge to identify people early 
enough in the progression of their disease for 
any experimental drug to have a chance of 
working. Alzheimer’s researchers think that 
many of the earlier trials failed not because 
their hypothesis — that amyloid-B and tau 
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are critically involved in the dis- 
ease — is incorrect, but because 
the treatment is given too late. 
Patients are generally recruited 
to trials only after their plaque 
burden and neurodegeneration 
has advanced and the disease 
is probably irreversible. This 
could also be one reason why 
trials of anti-inflammatory 
drugs such as naproxen or 
rofecoxib have gone the same 
way as other potential treat- 
ments and shown no benefit in 
people with Alzheimer’s, says 
Heneka. Biomarkers to identify 
people who are in a very early 
stage of disease are only now 
becoming available. Even then, 
the tests are very expensive and 
cumbersome, involving brain 
scans and spinal taps. And they 
still need to be completely vali- 
dated in practice. 

The many uncertainties are 
not damping enthusiasm. “It’s 
been an exciting few years,’ says 
De Jager. Scientists in the field 
see a parallel with cancer immu- 
notherapy, where the immune 
system receives a boost to attack 
tumours. “It seems that diseases 
not thought classically to be 
immunological may indeed have 
an immunological basis.” 

When Heneka thinks back 
to his experiments with the 
unexpectedly smart mice, he 
is cautiously optimistic that 
immune-based therapies could 
work for Alzheimer’s disease. 
But the new trials need to face 
up to the troubles that plagued 
previous efforts. No one, he 
says, wants to see the approach 
fail for the wrong reasons. Then again, he had 
never seen a mouse that was supposed to have 
Alzheimer’s pass a memory test with such fly- 
ing colours. m 


Alison Abbott is Nature’s senior European 
correspondent. 
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Simplified 3D brain organoids can be grown in a dish using human stem cells as the starting material. 
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The ethics of experimenting 
with human brain tissue 


Difficult questions will be raised as models of the human brain get closer to replicating 
its functions, explain Nita A. Farahany, Henry T. Greely and 15 colleagues. 


in the laboratory that might appear 

to have conscious experiences or 
subjective phenomenal states, would 
that tissue deserve any of the protec- 
tions routinely given to human or animal 
research subjects? 

This question might seem outlandish. 
Certainly, today’s experimental models 
are far from having such capabilities. But 
various models are now being developed 


I f researchers could create brain tissue 


to better understand the human brain, 
including miniaturized, simplified versions 
of brain tissue grown in a dish from stem 
cells — brain organoids’*. And advances 
keep being made. 

These models could provide a much 
more accurate representation of normal 
and abnormal human brain function and 
development than animal models can 
(although animal models will remain use- 
ful for many goals). In fact, the promise of 


brain surrogates is such that abandoning 
them seems itself unethical, given the vast 
amount of human suffering caused by 
neurological and psychiatric disorders, and 
given that most therapies for these diseases 
developed in animal models fail to work 
in people. Yet the closer the proxy gets 
to a functioning human brain, the more 
ethically problematic it becomes. 

There is now a need for clear guidelines 
for research, albeit ones that can be > 
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> adapted to new discoveries. This is the 
conclusion of many neuroscientists, stem- 
cell biologists, ethicists and philosophers 
— ourselves included — who gathered in 
the past year to explore the ethical dilem- 
mas raised by brain organoids and related 
neuroscience tools. A workshop was held in 
May 2017 at the Duke Initiative for Science 
& Society at Duke University in Durham, 
North Carolina, with limited support from 
the US National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
BRAIN Initiative. A similar US meeting 
was held last month on related topics. 

Here we lay out some of the issues that we 
think researchers, funders, review boards 
and the public should discuss as a first step 
to guiding research on brain surrogates. 


SAFE SURROGATES 

Three classes of brain surrogate offer 
researchers a way to investigate how the 
living human brain works, without the 
need for potentially risky — if not ethically 
impossible — procedures in people. 

Organoids. Brain organoids can be 
produced much as other 3D multicellular 
structures resembling eye, gut, liver, kidney 
and other human tissues have been built”. 
By adding appropriate signalling factors, 
aggregates of pluripotent stem cells (which 
have the ability to develop into any cell 
type) can differentiate and self-organize 
into structures that resemble certain 
regions of the human brain*”. 

Investigators use different approaches. 
They might coax pluripotent stem cells 
to turn into specific populations of neural 
cells, such as those specific to a particular 
brain region. Or they can allow the pluri- 
potent cells to differentiate on their own, in 
which case both neural cells and other cell 
types might be generated’. Brain organoids 
resembling particular brain regions can 
even be combined into ‘brain assembloids’ 
to enable researchers to study the formation 
of neural circuits and cellular interactions 
between different regions’. 

Compared with 2D sheets of neural cells 
ina dish, the 3D structures last longer (for 
around two years’) and can consist of more 
types of cell. They also mimic key features 
of developing brains. For instance, in later 
stages of fetal development, the cerebral 
cortex switches from generating neurons 
to creating glial cells (the various other cell 
types in the brain that nourish, surround 
and protect neurons). This process can 
be captured in brain organoids, allowing 
investigators to gain insights that would 
be experimentally and ethically extremely 
challenging, if not ethically unacceptable, 
to obtain from developing brains. 

Already, researchers have deployed brain 
organoids to investigate neurodevelop- 
mental alterations in people with autism 
spectrum disorders*”° or schizophrenia”, 
and to study the unusually small brain 
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size (microcephaly) seen in some babies 
infected with the Zika virus before birth”. 

Brain organoids have limitations. They 
lack certain cell types, such as micro- 
glia and cells that form blood vessels. 
Today, the largest organoids are about 
4 millimetres in diameter and contain 
only about 2 million to 3 million cells. 
An adult human brain measures roughly 
1,350 cubic centimetres, and is made up of 
86 billion neurons and a similar number of 
non-neuronal cells. Moreover, so far, brain 
organoids have received sensory input only 
in primitive form, and connections from 
other brain regions are limited. 

Given such constraints, the possibility 
of organoids becoming conscious to some 
degree, or of acquiring other higher- 
order properties, such as the ability to feel 
distress, seems highly remote. But orga- 
noids are becoming increasingly complex. 
Indeed, one of us (P.A.) recorded neural 
activity from an organoid after shining 
light on a region where cells of the retina 
had formed together with cells of the brain. 
This illustrated that an external stimulus 
can result in an organoid response”. 

Ex vivo brain tissue. Another type of 
model involves slices of brain tissue that 
have been removed from individuals dur- 
ing some surgical procedure, for example 
to treat seizures. 

For more than a century, researchers 
have studied brain cells in tissue extracted 
from patients 


undergoing sur- “The possibility 
gery, or from peo- Of organoids 

ple who have died. becoming 

But technological conscious to 
advances, includ- some degree 
inginimagingand seems highly 

in the techniques remote.” 


used to preserve 

the functional properties of brain tissues in 
the lab (ex vivo), could make this approach 
considerably more powerful. 

When tissue from the neocortex or 
hippocampus regions is removed to treat 
a pathology, such as epilepsy or cancer, 
the piece removed is typically the size of a 
sugar cube (about 1-4 cubic centimetres), 
although it can sometimes be much bigger. 
That piece is then generally cut into slices, 
the functional properties of which can be 
preserved for weeks. 

Using these slices, researchers can meas- 
ure the synaptic and other properties of 
neurons in intact brain circuits; map the 
3D morphology of circuits; and extract and 
analyse cellular RNA to probe gene expres- 
sion. They can also manipulate the firing of 
specific neurons using optogenetics, which 
could enable them to analyse in more detail 
the functional properties of human brain 
circuits. (Optogenetics uses light to track 
or selectively activate neurons that have 
been genetically modified to express a 


light-sensitive protein.) 

Currently, ex vivo brain tissue does not 
have sensory inputs. And with outbound 
connections severed, isolated tissues can’t 
communicate with other regions of the 
brain, or generate motor outputs. Thus, 
the possibility of consciousness or other 
higher-order perceptive properties emerg- 
ing seems extremely remote. 

Chimaeras. The third class of experi- 
mental brain model involves the transplan- 
tation of human cells, derived in vitro from 
pluripotent stem cells, into the brains of 
animals such as rodents. This can be done 
while the animal fetus is developing or after 
the animal is born. Such chimaeras are gen- 
erated to provide a more physiologically 
natural environment in which the human 
cells can mature. 

Neuroscientists have transplanted 
human glial cells into mice, for instance, 
and found that the animals perform 
better in certain tasks involving learning. 
Researchers have also injected human 
stem cells into early-stage pig embryos, 
and then transferred the embryos into sur- 
rogate sows, where they've been allowed 
to develop until the first trimester. More 
than 150 of the embryos developed into 
chimaeras; in these embryos, about 1 in 
10,000 cells in the precursors of hearts and 
livers were human. 

In principle, chimaeras could help 
researchers to better understand human 
illnesses and the effects of drug treat- 
ments. Labs have developed human-mouse 
chimaeras to shed light on Parkinson’s 
disease, for example. 

Some groups have even successfully 
transplanted human brain organoids into 
rodents, where they have become sup- 
ported by blood vessels (vascularized). 
The provision of a blood supply is an 
essential step in enabling organoids to 
grow larger than their current achievable 
size. But the size of rodent models restricts 
the degree to which human brain organoids 
can grow within them. 


ISSUES TO CONSIDER 
Currently, if research on human tissue 
occurs outside a living person, only the 
processes of obtaining, storing, sharing and 
identifying the tissue fall under the regula- 
tions and guidelines that limit what inter- 
ventions can be conducted on people. As 
brain surrogates become larger and more 
sophisticated, the possibility of them hav- 
ing capabilities akin to human sentience 
might become less remote. Such capacities 
could include being able to feel (to some 
degree) pleasure, pain or distress; being 
able to store and retrieve memories; or 
perhaps even having some perception of 
agency or awareness of self. 

Could studies involving brain tis- 
sue that has been removed from a living 
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A researcher dissects slices of human brain tissue. 


person or corpse provide information 
about the person’s memories, say? Could 
organisms that aren't ‘biologically humar’ 
ever warrant some degree of quasi-human 
or human moral status? 

In the light of such possibilities, here we 
lay out some of the issues that we think civil 
society, researchers, ethicists, funders and 
reviewers ought now to be considering. 

Metrics. Is it even possible to assess the 
sentient capabilities of a brain surrogate? 
What should researchers measure? If 
appropriate metrics can be developed, how 
do investigators decide which capabilities 
are morally concerning? 

Neuroscientists have made considerable 
progress when it comes to identifying the 
neural correlates of consciousness". Yet the 
signals for consciousness or unconscious- 
ness detected in a living adult — using 
electroencephalography (EEG) electrodes, 
for example — don’t necessarily translate 
to infants, animals or experimental brain 
surrogates. Without knowing more about 
what consciousness is and what building 
blocks it requires, it might be hard to know 
what signals to look for in an experimental 
brain model”. 

With regard to human-animal 
chimaeras, researchers are already dealing 
with beings that have some form of con- 
sciousness. Here, the need to establish what 
measures to base protections on (both for 


the animal and the human subject) is more 
pressing. One possibility is for researchers 
to use anaesthetics or other methods 
to maintain comatose-like brain states. 
Perhaps certain brain functions or a pre- 
specified level of brain activity, signalling a 
lack of capacity, could be used to delineate 
ethically justifiable research. 

Human-animal blurring. Researchers 
have already produced mice with rat 
pancreases by injecting rat pluripotent 
stem cells into mouse embryos. The same 
approach could one day enable the produc- 
tion of human organs in other animals”®. 

How do we define the boundaries of 
this research? What implications might 
such boundaries have for vascularizing 
brain organoids, or for growing neural 
tissue in animals? Is the production of a 
human heart in a pig’s body acceptable, for 
instance, but not the production of a brain 
from human cells? 

We believe that decisions about which 
kinds of chimaera are permitted, or about 
whether certain human organs grown in 
animals make animals ‘too human-like; 
should ultimately be made on a case-by- 
case basis — taking into account the risks, 
benefits and people's diverse sensitivities. 

Death. Do ex vivo human brain mod- 
els challenge our understanding of life 
and death? What implications might such 
models have for the legal definition of 


death, and what are the implications for 
decisions tied to this definition, such as 
organ donation? 

The advent of tracheal positive-pressure 
ventilation in the 1950s and cardiopulmo- 
nary resuscitation (CPR) in the 1960s led 
to the concept of brain death. Beginning in 
the 1960s, a person whose brain had com- 
pletely and irreversibly ceased to function 
could be declared dead, even if they still 
had a heartbeat. 

Any emerging technologies that could 
restore lost functionality to a person’s brain 
could potentially undermine the diagno- 
sis of brain death, because the cessation 
of brain function might no longer be per- 
manent and irreversible. But a distinction 
here is important: technologies that would 
restore a few neurons or certain limited 
kinds of brain activity would not restore 
clinical functionality of the brain and so 
would not raise this concern. 

Consent. Is the standard process of 
obtaining informed consent adequate for 
research using human brain cells or tis- 
sue, or developing brain surrogates from 
induced pluripotent stem cells? 

Currently, researchers using pluripotent 
stem cells or brain tissues generally dis- 
close their plans to donors in broad terms. 
Given how much people associate their 
experiences and sense of self with their 
brains, more transparency and assurances 
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could be warranted. Donors might wish 
to deny the use of their stem cells for the 
creation of, say, human-animal chimaeras. 

This targeted approach is used in other 
contexts. When people undergoing in vitro 
fertilization procedures choose to donate 
excess embryos to research, for instance, 
they are assured that these will not be used 
to create a baby. 

Stewardship. Is there a point at which 
we should be concerned about the welfare 
of brain surrogates or chimaeras, such 
that assigning someone loosely akin to a 
guardian or decision-maker for the brain 
surrogate might be warranted, beyond the 
researchers involved? Such an arrange- 
ment would be similar to the appointment 
of a guardian ad litem in custody disputes 
involving children in the United States 
(someone besides the parents who can 
represent the child’s interests). 

Ownership. Who, if anyone, 
should ‘own’ ex vivo brain tissue, 
brain organoids or chimaeras? 

At present, brain tissue 
samples are owned by the 
researchers or organizations 
collecting the tissue or doing 
the science. If significant 
developments in the field 
one day lead us to regard any 
of these brain surrogates as 
having greater moral status 
than we would currently give 
them, might greater privileges 
and protections be appropriate? 

Post-research handling. 
How should human brain tissue be 
disposed of, or handled at the end of an 
experiment? 

Today, brain organoids or ex vivo brain 
tissue are destroyed following standard 
practices for disposing of all tissues. But if 
researchers develop mice, say, with some 
advanced cognitive capacities, should 
those animals be destroyed or given special 
treatment at the end of a study? Already 
certain animals, such as chimpanzees, 
enter sanctuaries to live out the remainder 
of their lives after researchers have finished 
working with them in laboratories. 

Data. Should there be special require- 
ments for data sharing, collaboration and 
legacy use of brain tissue? 

The unique benefits and risks of sharing 
data obtained from such tissues will need 
to be considered. Ex vivo human brain tis- 
sue could reveal sensitive information — 
for instance, about a person’s memories or 
disease status. Equally, there could be more 
value in sharing such information, because 
of the difficulty of obtaining human brain 
tissue. In some cases, certain features of 
the data might need to be stripped out, or 
the extent of sharing limited. 

Geneticists have long grappled with 
similar issues for people’s genomic 
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information; some of their approaches 
could be applied to brain research. 


ETHICS EFFORTS 

Various efforts are already tackling the 
ethics of advances in neuroscience”. When 
the BRAIN Initiative was announced in 
2013, the Presidential Commission for 
the Study of Bioethical Issues was charged 
with evaluating ethics, and produced a 
two-volume report in response’*”’. The 
European Commission’s Human Brain 
Project has a major ethics component, and 
the NIH BRAIN Initiative has a neuroeth- 
ics division. 


A 3D human-brain 
assembloid derived 
from stem cells. 


But we think more 
needs to be done. Existing 
institutional ethics review boards 

or those for stem-cell research oversight 
might not yet be equipped to address issues 
specific to these experimental brain models 
because they are so new. We recommend 
that such organizations ask experts in this 
area to join their boards or serve as consult- 
ants. New commit- 


“Models of the tees, dedicated to 
human brain overseeing the use 
could help of human-brain 
us to unlock surrogates, could 
mysteries about — alsobe assembled. 
psychiatric As for the 
illnesses that broader societal 
have long conversation, var- 
remained ious models exist 
elusive.” for democratic 


deliberation that 
could be applied. One example is the suc- 
cessful consultations between the public, 
scientists, regulators and bioethicists that 
preceded the UK government's decision 
to permit the clinical use of mitochondrial 
DNA transfer in 2015. 
As these conversations play out, the 
major funders of biomedical research 
should strive to provide guidance and, 


eventually, guidelines. Also, researchers 
engaged in the development and use of 
human-brain surrogates should seek 
ethical guidance, for instance from their 
funders, review boards or institutions. 
They should also share their experiences 
and concerns, as reviewers, in their own 
papers or at conferences. 

We do not think that these difficult 
questions should halt this research. 
Experimental models of the human brain 
could help us to unlock mysteries about 
psychiatric and neurological illnesses that 
have long remained elusive. But to ensure 
the success and social acceptance of this 
research long term, an ethical framework 
must be forged now, while brain surrogates 
remain in the early stages of development. m 
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Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’s The Little Prince teaches the ethics of planetary stewardship. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 


Stories to save 


Earth by 


S. F. Said explores a study on children’s books as 
preparation for planetary crises. 


r | Moday’s children will face huge 
environmental challenges, from 
climate change to oceanic pollution. 

The International Union for Conservation 
of Nature, for instance, has noted that 
nearly one-quarter of mammals are globally 
threatened or extinct. In Beasts at Bedtime, 
ecologist Liam Heneghan argues that books 
can help children deal with these grim 
eventualities. 

Heneghan’ assertion is partly a response 
to the ‘No Child Left Inside’ movement, 
sparked by journalist Richard Louv’s 2005 
Last Child in the Woods. Heneghan sup- 
ports Louv’s aim of re-introducing today’s 
digital-drenched children to outdoor life. 
But he also believes that reading and being 
read to help children gain environmental 
literacy, enabling them to engage with 
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nature in profound ways. To make his case, 
Heneghan discusses around 20 children’s 
books in detail, and analyses their environ- 
mental themes. 

His focus is on classics such as Beatrix 
Potter’s Tale of Peter Rabbit (1902) and 
L. Frank Baum’s The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 
(1900): British and North American texts that 
have founda global readership. The selection 
is drawn from his experiences as a parent 
and reader, and from recommendations. In 
lists provided by US professional teachers’ 
organization the National Education Asso- 
ciation, for example, he finds that every book 
recommended for preschoolers is environ- 
mentally themed. Meanwhile, 60% of those 
recommended for 4- to 8-year-olds “feature 
animals or are in other ways concerned with 
nature’, as do 50% for 9- to 12-year-olds. 


Heneghan structures his study according to 
the settings of the books he chooses: pastoral, 
wilderness, island and urban. Beasts at Bed- 
time thus feels more like a catalogue than 
an evolving argument; there is little sense of 
historical context or development. Heneghan 
fails to engage, for instance, with why animal 
stories of the late nineteenth century, such as 
Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty (1877) or Rudyard 
Kipling’s The Jungle Books (1894-95), 
became so popular in a time of urbanization 
and industrialization. Those trends removed 
people from daily contact with livestock and 
wild fauna, exoticizing them. 

Heneghan’s analyses of individual books 
can be apt. In Ursula K. Le Guin’s Earthsea 
series — beginning with the 1968 A Wizard 
of Earthsea — he identifies a thread that runs 
through many fantasy works. He notes that 
“before extravagant quests, before dragons 
and gold, before strenuous heroism comes 
botany. Hobbits farm the Shire, Harry Potter 
visits the greenhouses with Professor Sprout, 
and Ged walks the mountains of Gont with 
Ogion the Silent, learning the uses of plants.” 

Heneghan shows how Le Guin’s concept 
of magic and wisdom is tied to the capacity 
to name the natural world, as well as values 
such as balance, connectedness and respon- 
sibility — all fed by her feminism, Taoism 
and ecological leanings (see M. S. Barr 
Nature 555, 29; 2018). Although the theory 
of a “balance of nature” has been rejected by 
ecologists starting with Aldo Leopold in the 
1920s, as Heneghan acknowledges, Le Guin’s 
ideas remain relevant in an era so marked 
by human disruption of natural systems that 
some dub it the Anthropocene. 

Ultimately, however, the value of this book 
is limited by its narrow focus on classics. 
Twenty-first-century children’s books are 
represented only by J. K. Rowling’s Harry 
Potter series and Suzanne Collins’s Hunger 
Games trilogy. Yet hundreds of books 
over the past decade or so are relevant 
to his theme, from Michelle Paver’s Wolf 
Brother and Piers Torday’s The Last Wild to 
M. G. Leonard’s Beetle Boy. 

Heneghan does note that wilderness fiction 
from Daniel Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe 
(1719) onwards usually 
excludes indigenous 
perspectives, but he 
does not direct read- 
ers to any indigenous 
children’s authors. 
Louise Erdrich’s 
superb ongoing Birch- 
bark House series, for 
instance, is a Native 


Beasts at Bedtime: 
Revealing the 
Environmental 


Wisdom in American response to 
Children’s Laura Ingalls Wilder's 
Literature Little House series, 
LIAM HENEGHAN fictionalized memoirs 
University of Chicago _— published in the early 
Press (2018) twentieth century. 
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Erdrich depicts an entire culture training 
children from toddlerhood to be stewards of 
nature. 

Non-fiction is also regrettably omitted 
from Beasts at Bedtime, especially beautifully 
illustrated works for children such as last 
year’s The Lost Words by Robert Macfarlane 
and Jackie Morris. This book was sparked in 
part by a Science study finding that children 
identify Pokémon characters more read- 
ily than real flora and fauna (A. Balmford 
et al. Science 295, 2367; 2002). Macfarlane’s 
poems and Morris’ illustrations counter 
that loss of knowledge by helping children 
to identify plants and animals, from acorn to 
wren. Meanwhile, The Pebble In My Pocket 
(1996) and The Drop In My Drink (1998) 
by Meredith Hooper and Chris Coady have 
made Earth science and the water cycle acces- 
sible to young readers. It’s hard to imagine 
projects more relevant to Beasts at Bedtime. 

These disappointments notwithstand- 
ing, Heneghan makes good use of two 
classics. He uses close readings of Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry’s The Little Prince (1943) 
and The Lorax (1971) by Dr Seuss (pen 
name of Theodor Geisel) to suggest differ- 
ent approaches to environmentalism for 
children today. 

Heneghan sees The Little Prince as “a 
complete guide to understanding our 
responsibilities in caring for the world” Saint- 
Exupéry, an aviator in the Second World War, 
saw the conventional adult world as built on 
destructive human folly: illusions of con- 
trol, narcissism and calculative thinking. 
Heneghan finds a powerful counterweight 
in the relationship between the Little Prince 
and the fox. As the fox tells the prince: “You 
become responsible, forever, for what you 
have tamed.” Thus, Heneghan identifies 
an ethic of human obligations towards the 
planet and its non-human denizens. 

By contrast, he reads The Lorax as an 
anti-manifesto: a case study of how environ- 
mental advocacy can go wrong, with the 
Lorax as “a self-righteous, blustering, and 
ultimately failed environmentalist ... hec- 
toring, stigmatizing and shaming” the 
environmentally unenlightened Once-ler. 
The Lorax fails to find commonality with a 
potential conservation ally and engage them 
intellectually or emotionally. 

That dual engagement is where children’s 
literature can play a decisive part. Story has 
the power to develop empathy and build 
knowledge, as well as nurture curiosity and 
imagination. Childhood reading is undeni- 
ably formative, and it’s refreshing to see it 
being taken seriously. Children’s books alone 
cannot save the natural world; but they can 
spark concern, teach the science and reveal 
strategies in ways both subtle and direct. = 


S. E. Said is a British children’s author whose 
books include Varjak Paw and Phoenix. 
Twitter: @whatSFSaid 
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Books in brief 


The Rise and Fall of the Dinosaurs 

Steve Brusatte WILLIAM Morrow (2018) 

Palaeontologist Steve Brusatte has described more than 15 new 
species of fossil vertebrate, including the long-snouted theropod 
“Pinocchio rex” (Qianzhousaurus sinensis). In this vivid, pacy 
chronicle, he meshes the findings in a field currently seeing a new 
species unearthed, on average, every week with a re-creation of the 
dinosaurs’ 150-million-year reign. This is scientific storytelling at its 
most visceral, striding with the beasts through their Triassic dawn, 
Jurassic dominance and abrupt demise in the Cretaceous period, 
which spared only the theropods from which birds are descended. 


Secrets of the Snout: The Dog’s Incredible Nose 

Frank Rosell (transl. Diane Oatley) UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS (2018) 
With up to 300 million olfactory cells to our 5 million, dogs are 
spectacularly equipped to sense fugitive compounds emitted 

by everything from buried mines to colorectal cancer. In this 
fascinating study, behavioural ecologist Frank Rosell guides us 
through compelling research on olfaction-related canine ethology, 
physiology and neuroscience. Interwoven are feats of star sniffer 
dogs such as Tucker, a seagoing research Labrador that detects 
killer whales by locating their faeces; and Aska, trained to smell the 
pheromones of spruce bark beetles, a major insect pest. 


The Tectonic Plates are Moving! 

Roy Livermore OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (2018) 

In 1963, a revolution began to rumble in Earth science. The 
Vine—Matthews hypothesis (brainchild of marine geologists Frederick 
Vine and Drummond Matthews) laid the basis for plate tectonics, 

a key to conundrums as diverse as mountain formation and 
earthquake location. Consensus came slowly, as geophysicist Roy 
Livermore charts in this packed account, richly contextualized by the 
chain of discovery from William Gilbert (author of 1600 treatise De 
Magnete) to Alfred Wegener, Kiyoo Wadati and Ken Bullen. Today’s 
big debates, such as the mechanics of subduction, also get a look-in. 


= Elements of Surprise 

Vera Tobin HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS (2018) 

Plot twists can jolt us into an understanding of fiction’s deeper 
meaning. But how do they work? In this scholarly study, cognitive 
scientist Vera Tobin pinpoints the psychological quirks that make 
us vulnerable to literary shock tactics. She shows, for instance, 

how Charles Dickens harnesses the ‘curse of knowledge’ bias (the 
= belief that others know what we know) to dizzying effect in his 1861 
on, j Great Expectations; and how in Villette (1853), Charlotte Bronté twists 
7 the story twice through unruly protagonist Lucy Snowe, leaving us 
wallowing in a “vertiginous instability” not unlike Snowe’s own. 
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The Big Cloud 

Camille Seaman PRINCETON ARCHITECTURAL PRESS (2018) 
Photographer Camille Seaman’s images of icebergs as entities 
gnawed by climate change are a window on the world of fast- 
disappearing polar ice (see J. Hoffman Nature 492, 40; 2012). 
Here, she turns to a phenomenon even more evanescent: the storm 
cloud. Carefully avoiding “disaster tourism”, Seaman captures 
stupendous storm fronts, from supercells to baby tornadoes, 
across South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska — a record of meteorology 
under the cosh of a shifting climate, and a homage to untameable 
nature. Barbara Kiser 
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Order must spring 
from chaos in Italy 


Italy’s election last month does 
not bode well for science there, 
which is still beset with the 
problems you highlighted in a 
feature 35 years ago (Nature 303, 
109-128; 1983). It is meagre 
consolation that research output 
is increasing, against the odds 
(Nature 554, 411-412; 2018). 

We call on the new 
political leaders to work with 
internationally renowned 
scientists on a major reform 
of the Italian research system. 
This needs to be based on 
merit, transparency and 
internationalization. Funding 
should be doubled from its 
current 1.2% of gross domestic 
product to be ona par with that 
of other developed countries. 

Four reforms are crucial. Italy 
needs an independent, public 
research foundation that supports 
centres of excellence as part of 
the European network. This 
should award funding that is open 
to all researchers, irrespective 
of affiliation, and subject to 
international peer review. Italian 
universities should be released 
from public administration to 
reduce bureaucracy and to allow 
them autonomy in hiring. Public 
funds must be disbursed to 
universities strictly on the basis of 
the performance of the teaching 
and research faculty, both to be 
independently assessed. And the 
public administration should 
appoint only PhD-trained skilled 
professionals to senior posts. 
Gerry Melino* University of 
Rome Tor Vergata, Italy. 
gm614@mrc-tox.cam.ac. uk 
*On behalf of 9 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/2jzk41e for full list). 


Exercise caution in 
cod management 


Canada’s stock of northern 

cod (Gadus morhua) off 
Newfoundland and Labrador has 
made a remarkable recovery over 
the past decade, but remains well 
below historical levels and current 
conservation limits. Despite 


scientific advice to minimize 
removals (see, for example, 

S. Rowe and G. A. Rose Nature 
545, 412; 2017), the government 
bowed to political pressure and 
the reported catch for 2017 was 
almost triple that for 2015. 

Last month's assessment 
concludes that spawning stock 
biomass decreased by about 30% 
over the past year, and predicts 
a high probability of continued 
decline for 2019. This stalled 
productivity, together with 
evidence that the government's 
2017 fisheries-management 
plan failed to meet the target 
of sustained stock growth (see 
go.nature.com/2qt3trk), make 
it incumbent on Canadas 
government to reduce cod 
mortality from fishing. 

In our view, maintaining 
the current harvesting level 
or continuing expansion will 
jeopardize long-term stock 
recovery anda rebuilt fishery. 
Both stand to deliver another 
black eye to Canadian fisheries 
management. 

Sherrylynn Rowe Memorial 
University of Newfoundland, 

St. John’s, Canada. 

George A. Rose University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 
sherrylynn.rowe@mi.mun.ca 


Geoengineering is 
not a quick glacier fix 


We disagree with John Moore and 
colleagues that geoengineering 
could counter rising sea 
levels from the melting of the 
Greenland and Antarctic ice 
sheets (Nature 555, 303-305; 
2018). As environmental 
researchers in these regions, we 
contend that the consequences 
of the technology could be even 
more serious than in its absence. 
The authors’ suggestions 
(building ocean-bottom sills, 
installing pinning-point islands 
and removing subglacial water) 
might briefly slow outflow. 
However, these strategies could 
easily cause ice build-up that 
would overwhelm structural 
impediments, and further 
accelerate ice loss. 
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Even if feasible, slowing 
the flow of glaciers such as 
Jakobshavn Isbrae is only a partial 
solution, given that more than 
half of ice loss in Greenland is due 
to surface melt. And the logistical 
difficulties of transporting the 
unprecedented amounts of 
equipment and materials required 
needs to be taken into account. 
The Amundsen Sea in western 
Antarctica, for example, is often 
inaccessible to icebreakers. And 
the water-pumping system 
Moore et al. propose would have 
to extend over almost the entire 
glacier catchment to avoid water 
pooling or redirection. 

In our view, the limited 
resources available should instead 
be used to address the root causes 
of accelerating ice loss — namely 
emissions and human-induced 
climate change. 

Twila A. Moon* National Snow and 
Ice Data Center, CIRES, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, USA. 
twila.moon@nsidc.org 

*On behalf of 7 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/2hhedct for full list). 


Code of conduct for 
research integrity 


I welcome the timely release of 
a Code of Ethics for Researchers 
by the World Economic Forum 
(WEF; see Nature 555, 5; 2018). I 
am concerned, however, that the 
simplicity of the seven principles 
could render this code unusable 
by researchers. 

As chair of the drafting 
group for the European Code 
of Conduct for Research 
Integrity, published by ALLEA 
(All European Academies), I 
recommend that scientists read 
the WEF’s code of ethics in 
parallel with other codes, such as 
ours (see go.nature.com/2hdestq). 
The European code is built on the 
views of a range of stakeholder 
organizations such as the 
European Network of Research 
Integrity Offices, ensuring 
comprehensive advice on how 
to implement good research 
practice. 

For example, the WEF’s code 
encourages ‘engagement with 


decision-makers. This might not 
be easy for researchers who are 
unfamiliar with policy windows 
or with the best way to present 
evidence to decision-makers 
who are trying to balance many 
other inputs. The European code 
offers practical guidance, and 
the 2017 Brussels Declaration 
(see go.nature.com/2exd69c) 
sets out responsibilities for all 
actors, including researchers, to 
ensure reliable, evidence-based 
policymaking. 

Maura Hiney Health Research 
Board Ireland, Dublin, Ireland. 
mhiney@hrb.ie 


Maryland’s pursuit 
of fair drug prices 


Bob More calls on the drug 
industry to hold managers 
accountable if they engage in 
opportunistic pricing (Nature 
555, 561; 2018). In the meantime, 
the industry should embrace 
progressive policy measures 

that would protect people by 
demanding transparency from 
drug firms. 

Maryland's General Assembly 
is leading the way, having 
passed a landmark law last year 
to prosecute companies that 
increase the prices of off-patent 
drugs. This year, the legislature 
aims goa step further and create 
acommission to review drug 
costs that insists on transparency 
from pharmaceutical firms to 
ensure fair pricing for consumers. 
Companies would be required 
to report and justify high prices 
for new drugs and large price 
increases for older ones (see 
go.nature.com/2hxujdt). 

Rather than supporting such 
efforts to curb bad practices, 
however, trade associations such as 
the US Biotechnology Innovation 
Organization and PhRMA 
(Pharmaceutical Research and 
Manufacturers of America) have 
sent lobbyists to Maryland's state 
capital to oppose such measures 
(see go.nature.com/2vrazr1). 
Leah Cairns Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, 
Baltimore, Maryland, USA. 
Icairns3@jhu.edu 
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Facial recognition for molecules 


A catalyst has been developed that recognizes the topology of just one face of a planar reaction intermediate. Remarkably, 
this enables one mirror-image isomer of the reaction product to be made selectively. SEE ARTICLE P.447 


TOBIAS MORACK & RYAN GILMOUR 


omplex 3D molecules are ubiquitous in 

daily life, with functions in everything 

from high-performance materials 
to smart medicines. Just as 3D shape often 
reflects function on the macroscopic scale, 
so, too, does it determine microscopic 
behaviour. When building 3D molecules for 
applications, chemists must therefore develop 
synthetic routes that ensure that each atom 
is correctly positioned in the final product. 
However, even if such precision is achieved, 
some molecules can be produced as mirror- 
image isomers (enantiomers), and their prop- 
erties might vary widely, affecting their use in 
applications. On page 447, Wendlandt et al.' 
report a reaction that not only enables the 
synthesis of single enantiomers of molecules, 
but does so using a reaction mechanism that 
was thought to be intrinsically lacking in 
enantioselectivity. 

A rich arsenal of synthetic methods is 
available to connect molecular fragments in 
a highly predictable manner, and substitu- 
tion processes are among the most powerful 
of these. Known as Sy] or Sy2 reactions, these 
processes share a common requirement for an 
electron-rich species (a nucleophile) and an 
electron-deficient species (an electrophile). 
However, the two reaction types proceed by 
distinct mechanisms. 

In Sy2 reactions, the approach of the 
nucleophile towards the reactive centre of 
the electrophile leads to the extrusion of a 
chemical group, known as the leaving group 
(Fig. 1a). The leaving group on the electro- 
phile is then replaced — substituted — by the 
nucleophile. The bonds around the reaction 
centre behave much like the spokes of an 
umbrella turning inside out on a stormy day. 
This highly orchestrated mechanism ensures 
that the 3D geometry in the tetrahedral frame- 
work of bonds around the reaction centre is 
inverted, and the ‘information about that 
geometry, encoded by the framework (the 
stereochemical information), is not lost. In 
other words, only one enantiomer of the 
product is formed. 

By contrast, the S,1 reaction involves the 
initial extrusion of the leaving group — inde- 
pendently of the nucleophile — to generate a 
charged species called a carbocation (Fig. 1b). 
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Figure 1 | Mirror-image selectivity in substitution reactions. a, In an S,2 reaction, a reactant called a 
nucleophile (Nu; dots indicate a lone pair of electrons) attacks a carbon atom in an organic molecule from 
the side opposite to a ‘leaving’ group (LG). A, B and C can be any atom or group. In the transition state, the 
bond between the carbon atom and the LG is partly broken, and a bond between Nu and the carbon atom is 
partly formed (partly broken and partly formed bonds are shown as dashed lines). The bond to the LG then 
breaks, and a single product is formed. b, In the Sy1 reaction, the LG is released first, and a planar, charged 
intermediate called a carbocation forms. Because the Nu can attack the carbocation equally easily from either 
side, the product forms as a 1:1 ratio of mirror-image isomers (enantiomers). ¢, Wendlandt et al. report an 
Sy1 reaction in which a small-molecule catalyst and a triflate ion (OTF) bind to one side of the carbocation, 
directing the nucleophile to the other side. One enantiomer is therefore produced preferentially. 


Because this intermediate is planar, it can be 
intercepted by the nucleophile from either face, 
to generate the reaction product as a one-to- 
one mixture of enantiomers, thus losing the 
stereochemical information in the electrophile. 
Wendlandt et al. overcome this long-standing 
stereochemical limitation by reporting an 
enantioselective S,,1 reaction. 

The authors’ method can be thought of as 
emulating biometric facial recognition: they 
use a small-molecule catalyst to discriminate 
between the two faces of the transient carbo- 
cation. Much as algorithms efficiently analyse 
structural features of faces, the catalyst iden- 
tifies one face of the cation and thus directs 
the nucleophile to the other (Fig. 1c). This 
facial discrimination manifests in the high 
enantioselectivity of the reaction. The forma- 
tion of one-to-one mixtures of enantiomers is 
prevented, but, in contrast to the S,2 reaction, 


the stereochemical information in the starting 
material is irrelevant. The reaction is therefore 
said to be enantioconvergent. 

The small-molecule catalyst used by 
Wendlandt and colleagues is combined 
with a Lewis acid (a molecule that accepts 
electron pairs from other molecules), to 
generate a negatively charged complex 
that can be thought of as the active form 
of the catalyst. This type of combination 
is common in nature, and often facilitates 
reactions that would be impossible using 
the catalyst alone. In the present study, the 
active catalyst activates electrophiles known 
as propargyl acetates by removing the leav- 
ing group (the acetate), forming a carbocation 
intermediate. This positively charged 
intermediate interacts with the negatively 
charged active catalyst to form an ion pair; 
such ion pairing has previously been used 
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in other types of enantioselective catalytic 
reaction’. The active catalyst recognizes one 
face of the planar cation, shielding it so that 
only the opposite face can interact with an 
approaching nucleophile. The products of this 
Sy1 reaction are thus obtained predominantly 
as one enantiomer. 

Not only does Wendlandt and co-workers’ 
study transform an Sy] reaction into a cata- 
lytic, enantioconvergent process, but it also 
constitutes a powerful synthetic route for 
preparing molecular motifs called quater- 
nary carbon centres**, which are notoriously 
challenging to make enantioselectively. Qua- 
ternary carbon centres have four different 
carbon-based substituents attached to a cen- 
tral carbon atom, and are commonly found 
in biologically active, naturally occurring 
compounds, such as morphine or various 
steroids. A great deal of structural diversity 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


could be generated by varying each of the four 
substituents, making quaternary carbon cen- 
tres valuable starting points for drug discovery. 
The authors’ study is a breakthrough in that 
it allows readily accessible racemic mixtures 
(one-to-one mixtures of enantiomers) of 
starting materials to be quickly processed to 
make structurally complex molecular scaffolds 
containing these motifs. 

Wendlandt et al. exemplify their reaction 
using substrates that contain structural 
groups specifically chosen to stabilize the 
intermediate cation. However, the under- 
lying concept is general, and will certainly be 
translated to related classes of reaction. The 
reported products are striking because the 
carbon atoms attached to the central atom 
in the quaternary centre represent a diverse 
range of electron orbitals (sp, sp” and sp’). This 
means that the groups attached to the central 


A broader look at 
paediatric HIV infection 


An epidemiological study of adolescents who had acquired HIV around the time 
of birth highlights how high-income countries benefit from the ability to begin 
treating all infected children in the first years of life. 


PATRICIA M. FLYNN 


children under 15 years of age are living 

with HIV infection worldwide (see 
Statistical Tables at go.nature.com/2qqvksh). 
Almost all of these children received 
the retrovirus from their mother, 
either around the time of birth (the 
perinatal period) or through breast- 
feeding. Writing in PLoS Medicine, 
the CIPHER (Collaborative Initia- 
tive for Paediatric HIV Education 
and Research) Global Cohort Col- 
laboration’ has shed light on the 
population of children who survive 
perinatal HIV infection, living into 
adolescence and beyond. The collab- 
oration’s far-reaching epidemiologi- 
cal study emphasizes the importance 
of early antiretroviral therapy (ART) 
for improving survival rates and 
clinical outcomes. 

Before the availability of ART, the 
mortality rate of babies perinatally 
infected with HIV was 25% by 2 
years of age’. Today, a much higher 
percentage of perinatally infected 
children survive into adolescence, 
but this population is little studied 
compared with other cohorts of 


E is estimated that more than 2.1 million 


Percentage receiving ART 


people with HIV. Furthermore, it has been 
unclear whether or how perinatally acquired 
HIV might differentially affect adolescents liv- 
ing in different parts of the world. 

The CIPHER investigators combined data 
from researchers in 12 regions of the world 


2005 


2007. 2009 +2011 2013 2015 


Figure 1 | Prevalence of antiretroviral therapy (ART) for children 
living with HIV in low- and middle-income countries. Between 2005 
and 2015, the percentage of children under 14 years of age who were 
living with HIV in low- and middle-income countries and who were 
receiving ART rose from less than 5% to 49%. But the CIPHER Global 
Cohort Collaboration! reports that these children typically began ART 
later in life than their counterparts in high-income countries. 
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atom have markedly different geometries and 
reactivities. Future work in which the four 
groups are varied will therefore produce highly 
versatile libraries of molecules that could be 
used in a wide range of reactions for synthesis, 
and allow the exploration ofa large amount of 
‘chemical space’ — the vast array of all possible 
molecules. = 


Tobias Morack and Ryan Gilmour are at the 
Organisch-Chemisches Institut, University of 
Miinster, 48149 Minster, Germany. 

e-mail: ryan.gilmour@uni-muenster.de 
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who followed adolescents with perinatal HIV 
infection. For a total of 38,187 adolescents, 
the authors report factors such as the age at 
which ART began, the person’s growth record, 
whether or not they dropped out of their treat- 
ment programme, and survival. Individuals 
were tracked from their first clinic visit and 
first ART treatment until 15 years of age, and 
data were collected from the 1980s or 1990s 
(depending on region) until 2014. 

These data allowed the CIPHER researchers 
to compare adolescents in different countries, 
regions and country income levels. Their analy- 
sis demonstrates that country income level is 
associated with the stage of life at which ART 
typically begins. Not surprisingly, the initiation 
of both care and ART occurred much earlier 
in the high-income countries included in the 
study (14 European countries and the United 
States) than in other areas of the world. Specifi- 
cally, children first visited a clinic ata 
median of 1.1 years of age and began 
ART ata median of 2.5 years in high- 
income countries, compared with 
7.1 years and 8.0 years, respectively, 
in the low-income countries studied 
(26 countries in sub-Saharan Africa). 

Growth is delayed in children 
with HIV infection’, and was mark- 
edly different between high- and 
low-income countries. The authors 
found that height-for-age scores 
were higher in high-income coun- 
tries than in countries at other 
income levels at the times when the 
person first visited the clinic and 
began ART. In all regions, growth 
levels began to catch up after ART 
began. But the height-for-age scores 
achieved by children in high-income 
countries at the age of 10 and at the 
time of the last recorded clinic visit 
were similar to those of children and 
adolescents who did not have HIV. 
By contrast, height-for-age scores for 
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children living in regions with lower incomes 
remained below average, probably because 
ART began significantly later in life. In addi- 
tion, the cumulative incidence of mortality by 
age 15 was approximately 3 times greater in 
low-income countries than in high-income 
ones (2.6% and 0.9%, respectively). 

This data set will no doubt improve our 
understanding of the population of young 
people living with HIV infection, in no small 
part owing to its impressive size and breadth. 
Previously, the only available data sets included 
many fewer children and adolescents, and 
were limited to regional or national cohorts. 
However, the work also comes with caveats. 
For instance, the cohorts studied in different 
parts of the world were established for differ- 
ent reasons — some were national registries, 
whereas others were groups followed as part 
of other research. As such, there could be some 
biases in the study. In addition, there were 
some differences in the data elements that were 
collected in different regions. Future studies 
looking at specific aspects of the data might 
therefore be limited to fewer adolescents. 

The CIPHER investigators’ work adds to 
previous evidence” for the benefits of early 
ART. Together, these key studies demonstrate 
that early ART can save lives and preserve 
normal growth and development in children 
with HIV infection. However, the scale- 
up of ART for infected children has lagged 


Shrimp cause a stir 


woefully behind that for adults. Data from 
the United Nations’ children’s agency Unicef 
(see go.nature.com/2qqc5gt) show improve- 
ments in the availability of ART for children 
under 15 years of age since 2005, but there 
is still much to be done. In 2015, fewer than 
half of infected children were receiving 

ART (Fig. 1). 
There are many barriers to the optimal 
provision of ART for children in low-income 
countries*®. For 


“Early instance, problems 
antiretroviral with infrastructure, 
therapy can including a lack of 
save lives and medical personnel 
preserve normal and insufficient drug 
growth and stocks, are com- 
development in mon in many areas 
childvenwith of the world. Drug 


development is chal- 
lenging, because 
the physiological 
changes that occur during childhood can affect 
drug absorption, distribution, metabolism and 
excretion, and much work is therefore typi- 
cally required to make drugs safe and effective 
for children of all ages. ART consists of three 
drugs that, in adults, can be given in one pill 
— but this is trickier in children, because the 
appropriate ratios of the drugs might vary with 
age. Finally, infant- and child-friendly formu- 
lations that do not require refrigeration and are 


HIV infection.” 


Brine shrimp (Artemia salina) are a type of tiny crustacean that lives in 
swarms and has a daily pattern of vertical migration. In a paper online 
in Nature, Houghton et a/. report that such group migration generates 
water eddies with the potential to cause substantial mixing of the 
water column (I. A. Houghton et a/. Nature https://doi.org/10.1038/ 
s41586-018-0044-z; 2018). 

The ability of individuals or groups to alter their physical environment 
has long fascinated biologists. Indeed, Charles Darwin’s final book, 

The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms (Murray, 
1881), reported his analysis of the changes that could occur through 
the repeated actions of small creatures. This work was a fitting finale for 
a career spent showing how small changes could, given the time and 
opportunity, have large effects. As with worms, so, too, with shrimp. 

In laboratory-conducted experiments, Houghton and colleagues 
studied the effect of A. salina group migration (pictured: a time-lapse 
image in which the vertical tracks made by suspended particles 
provide a way of monitoring water flow). They found that shrimp 
movement created a water jet that caused mixing of the water 
column on a scale three orders of magnitude more effective than 
the mixing that occurs by diffusion. Ocean mixing can be caused by 
wind or currents. Small marine organisms might also contribute to 
perceptible ocean-mixing changes, if the phenomenon reported by 
Houghton and colleagues is relevant for tiny crustaceans called krill, 
which swarm in vast numbers in climatically sensitive parts of the 
world, such as the Southern Ocean. Henry Gee 
This article was published online on 18 April 2018. 
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easy to transport are currently lacking. 

Because advances in preventing perinatal 
HIV infection have markedly decreased the 
numbers of infected children, there is unfor- 
tunately no longer a market benefit to develop- 
ing paediatric ART, making it an unattractive 
focus for pharmaceutical companies. The cur- 
rent paper’s clear demonstration of the benefits 
of early ART demands that efforts to develop 
optimal drugs and formulations be increased. 
In addition, infrastructure must be put in place 
to make ART consistently available to the more 
than one million children with HIV infection 
who do not currently have adequate access to 
these live-saving drugs. = 
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Organoids reveal 
cancer dynamics 


Single-cell analyses in cancer are limited by the small biomass of individual cells. 
Invitro production of 3D organoid structures from single tumour- derived 
cells generates sufficient biomass for in-depth analyses. SEE ARTICLE P.457 


CALVIN J. KUO & CHRISTINA CURTIS 


ancer is thought to arise from a single 

cell that proliferates to form a clonal 

population. Cells in that population 
then progressively acquire distinct mutations, 
leading to rampant tumour-cell diversification. 
Ideally, this intratumoral heterogeneity would 
be studied at the single-cell level — but such 
explorations are limited because single cells 
contain very little material for analysis. On 
page 457, Roerink et al.' overcome this limita- 
tion using methods for growing 3D cultures 
from single cells isolated from colorectal 
cancers. These organoid cultures can be used as 
proxies for the single cells from which they are 
derived, enabling in-depth analysis of tumour 
diversity. 

Different studies of intratumoral hetero- 
geneity have inferred distinct models of 
tumour evolution. According to the ‘big bang’ 
model, most detectable heterogeneity arises 
early in a cancer’s evolution, coincident with 
the cells becoming cancerous. This is fol- 
lowed by proliferation of a range of subclones 
that are effectively equally fit**. In another 
model, tumours diversify gradually, through 
ongoing sequential selection of subclones that 
gain mutations conferring increased fitness* >. 
Regardless of how it arises, heterogeneity is 
inextricably linked with intratumoral differ- 
ences in growth, aggressiveness and sensitivity 
to therapy, so an in-depth understanding of the 
phenomenon would be valuable®”’. 

Organoid techniques were initially developed 
to grow normal tissues in vitro in 3D, but have 
proved equally useful for propagating clini- 
cal tumour specimens*”. Roerink et al. set 
out to examine intratumoral heterogeneity 
using organoids. The authors took tissue from 
between four and six sites in tumours from three 
patients, and isolated single cells from each site 
(Fig. 1). Growth of these cells in specific culture 
conditions produced clonal organoids, in which 
all cells are nominally identical. In addition, the 
researchers grew clonal organoids from cells 
taken from the normal colorectal tissue sur- 
rounding each tumour, for comparison. The 
essentially unlimited proliferation of these 
single-cell-derived organoids generated suffi- 
cient material for deep genomic analysis, 
yielding numerous insightful conclusions. 

The authors analysed the mutations in 


multiple cancer- and healthy-tissue-derived 
clonal organoids, and used this information 
to construct phylogenetic trees describing the 
lineage relationships between individual cells 
in a given tumour. In general, the trees recapi- 
tulated the geographic diversity of the sites 
from which the cells were taken. However, 
Roerink et al. found that clonal organoids from 
the same site were highly diverse, reflecting 
heterogeneity at the single-cell level. 

The authors found mutations common 
in colorectal cancer (such as those in the 
genes APC, KRAS and TP53) in the trunks 
of the phylogenetic trees — that is, present 
in all cancer-derived organoids from a given 
person. But most mutations resided in 
the distal branches of the phylogenetic tree, 
arising after the cancer had undergone rapid 
proliferation. Overall, these results might be 
seen as providing support for the big-bang 
model in colorectal cancer, in which poten- 
tial aggressiveness is determined by the early 
accrual of crucial driver mutations, rather 
than by the mutations that accumulate later in 
tumour growth’. 

Next, Roerink et al. evaluated the muta- 
tional processes associated with tumour 
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progression by analysing mutational signatures 
and then estimating the contribution of differ- 
ent signatures (which indicate different muta- 
tional processes) to the trunk and branches of 
phylogenetic trees. Certain mutational pro- 
cesses were acting in cancer cells but largely 
absent in healthy colon cells — and many more 
mutations were present in the cancer cells. 
Mutational signatures also differed between 
the branches of an individual tumour, high- 
lighting the contribution of different muta- 
tional processes across the tumour. On the 
basis of the mutational signatures and muta- 
tion burden, the authors inferred that the rates 
of both cell division and mutations per cell 
division were elevated in cancers compared 
with healthy cells. Consistent with an elevated 
mutation rate, the phylogenetic trees reveal 
rapid diversification in the tumour genome 
after the first cell becomes cancerous. 

In addition to genomic data from each 
organoid, the authors profiled RNA tran- 
scripts and patterns of DNA modification 
by methyl groups (which can lead to altered 
gene expression). The way in which these 
profiles diversified across organoids closely 
traced the mutation-based phylogenies for 
each tumour. One key concern about orga- 
noid systems is that they cut cells off from 
the cues normally provided by the surround- 
ing tissue — this might alter gene-expression 
or methylation patterns. That Roerink et al. 
observe stable diversification of these patterns 
indicates that tumour cells in organoids 
no longer rely on the surrounding micro- 
environment to maintain gene expression or 
methylation, highlighting the power of this 
experimental system. 

The researchers’ organoids also allowed 
them to analyse how mutational landscapes 
affect drug resistance. Certain targeted 
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Figure 1 | Cancer analyses using organoids. Roerink et al.’ extracted tissue from several sites from 
human colorectal cancers. They induced single cells isolated from these samples, and from nearby healthy 
tissue (not shown), to grow in vitro to form 3D cultures called organoids. They then performed a range of 
analyses, including DNA sequencing, on each organoid. The authors used the mutations in each organoid 
to construct phylogenetic trees that showed lineage relationships between the organoids’ genomes. Those 
derived from the same site (indicated by colour coding) bore most similarities. The analysis revealed 

that typical cancer-driving mutations arose in the trunk of the tree (that is, during early stages of tumour 
growth), but that diversification continued throughout tumour growth. (Tree adapted from Fig. 1 of ref. 1.) 
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therapies acted as might be expected — 
for instance, nutlin-3a, which inhibits an 
interaction between wild-type p53 protein 
(which is encoded by TP53) and a binding 
partner, effectively killed cells in organoids 
in which TP53 was not mutated. By contrast, 
sensitivity to general chemotherapies did not 
correlate well with mutational status. The 
heterogeneity of drug response among sam- 
ples from different regions of the same tumour 
provides a particularly sobering demonstra- 
tion of the challenges of therapeutic resistance 
in cancer. 

Overall, Roerink and colleagues’ study is 
a remarkable demonstration of the ability 
of organoid technologies to amplify rare 
cancer-cell populations and enable deep 
analyses. However, the current approaches 
have limitations. For instance, organoids do 
not provide a wholly accurate snapshot of the 
situation in a tumour, because the growth of 
organoids involves cell proliferation, which 
itself can lead to further mutations. To get 
around this problem, Roerink et al. focused on 


TUMOUR BIOLOGY 


mutations present in all cells of an organoid 
in their analysis. Another caveat is that orga- 
noid culture methods might also select for cells 
particularly adapted for in vitro growth, poten- 
tially correlating with the most proliferative or 
aggressive cells. 

Nevertheless, this and other organoid 
methods should in the future prove invaluable 
tools for the genetic and functional dissection 
of cancer. A big help in this endeavour will be 
biobanks of patient-derived organoids””*”* ; 
which have been established in the past few 
years to encapsulate the genetic diversity 
of cancers from different anatomical sites. 
Eventually, organoids might also incorporate 
components of the tumour microenviron- 
ment, enabling more-holistic cancer model- 
ling. Finally, Roerink and colleagues’ method 
could be generalized beyond cancer to enable 
the expansion of limiting amounts of biopsy 
tissue from inflammatory, metabolic or genetic 
disorders. Here, as in cancer, this approach 
could reveal cellular heterogeneity and inform 
treatment strategies. m 


Transition states that 
allow cancer to spread 


Cancers of epithelial-cell origin often contain some tumour cells that have 
acquired traits of mesenchymal cells. How this leads to cancer spread has now 
been illuminated in mouse models. SEE ARTICLE P.463 


ERIK W. THOMPSON 
& SHIVASHANKAR H. NAGARAJ 


some of the tumour cells adopt features 

of mesenchymal cells and lose their epi- 
thelial characteristics. This phenomenon 
is known as the epithelial-to-mesenchymal 
transition (EMT), and the emergence of cells 
with mesenchymal features is often associated 
with a poorer prognosis for patients. How 
this transition occurs and the implications 
of EMT for metastasis, the process by which 
cancer spreads, are not fully understood. On 
page 463 , Pastushenko et al.' report an analysis 
of mouse tumours undergoing EMT, revealing 
that distinct cell populations can be identified 
during this transition. 

Cancers of epithelial tissues are called 
carcinomas and can give rise to cells with 
mesenchymal properties, such as an elongated 
shape. These mesenchymal cells have been 
implicated’ in tumour metastasis. The EMT 
process is also associated with cancer stem cells 
found in breast cancer and other cancer types, 
and is linked to the presence of the circulat- 
ing tumour cells in the bloodstream that are a 


lE cancers that arise from epithelial cells, 
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hallmark of tumour-relapse risk*. In numer- 
ous mouse models’, prevention of EMT or its 
reversal — a process known as MET, in which 
mesenchymal cells transition back to epithelial 
cells — can reduce the stem-cell-like proper- 
ties of tumour cells and thereby reduce their 
ability to metastasize. 

Although some studies*” indicate that not all 
tumour metastases require EMT, considerable 
amounts of data implicate® the process of MET 
as a requirement for metastatic cells to suc- 
cessfully colonize locations beyond the initial 
tumour site. One way to address this contro- 
versy would be to gain a better understanding 
of how the EMT process occurs. 

A hybrid EMT state, also known as a meta- 
stable state or partial EMT, in which individual 
cells express both epithelial and mesenchymal 
markers, has often been observed in carci- 
noma’, developmental processes and wound 
healing®. One model for how EMT might 
occur is that cells make a gradual transi- 
tion from one state to the other along a 
continuous spectrum of change in which cells 
lose epithelial characteristics and concur- 
rently gain mesenchymal ones. This is consist- 
ent with gene-expression analysis of cell lines 
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from various types of carcinoma’. However, 
computational-modelling studies’ and in vitro 
observations® indicate instead that distinc- 
tive, stable, long-lasting cell populations could 
represent discrete intermediate stages of EMT. 
Pastushenko and colleagues investigated 
whether stable EMT states in tumours could 
be identified in vivo. The authors used geneti- 
cally engineered mice that provide a model 
system in which to study skin carcinoma and 
have tumour cells’® that are known to exhibit 
EMT. Pastushenko et al. studied cells that had 
lost expression of the epithelial-cell marker 
EpCAM, and analysed the expression of 
more than 170 cell-surface proteins to try to 
identify useful markers of cell subpopulations. 
They then focused on three of these markers 
(CD61, CD51 and CD 106) that are character- 
istic of amesenchymal-cell state. This enabled 
the authors to identify distinct cell populations 
that had lost expression of the epithelial-cell 
marker EpCAM and expressed different com- 
binations of these three mesenchymal markers. 
Using the three markers as a tool to enable 
the isolation of cell populations present when 
EMT occurs, the authors isolated and charac- 
terized six distinctive cell subpopulations that 
lacked EpCAM expression. The authors used 
an impressive array of biomolecular analyses to 
assess the cellular characteristics of these pop- 
ulations, including their metastatic traits and 
their state of cellular differentiation. This work 
provides in vivo evidence of stable cell popula- 
tions representing intermediate EMT states. 
The authors also identified comparable 
cell subpopulations, characterized by the 
same markers, in both a mouse mammary- 
tumour model and human tumour samples 
transplanted into mice, suggesting that these 
subpopulations represent stable transitional 
cellular states found in different cancer types. 
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Figure 1 | Populations of cancer cells in transition states. Cancers that arise from epithelial cells often 
contain some tumour cells that have acquired mesenchymal-cell characteristics, such as an elongated 
shape and the expression of genes associated with mesenchymal cells. This change is termed the 
epithelial-to-mesenchymal transition (EMT). Whether this transition occurs as a gradual, continuous 
change or by discrete stages is debated. Pastushenko et al.' report mouse studies consistent with the 

latter, in which they identified cell populations in vivo that represent stable, distinct intermediates in this 
transition. The authors analysed cells that do not express the epithelial-cell receptor protein EpyCAM, 

and isolated cell populations on the basis of their expression of the mesenchymal-cell receptor proteins 
CD51, CD61 and CD106. They monitored the level of proteins characteristic of the epithelial-cell state 
(such as keratin-14, yellow) or of the mesenchymal-cell state (such as vimentin, blue), and found cells that 
exhibited a hybrid of epithelial and mesenchymal characteristics. Cells that expressed EpCAM had low 
levels of vimentin and high levels of keratin-14. Once EpCAM expression was lost, the level of vimentin 
increased sharply and the level of keratin-14 declined incrementally as cell populations became more 
mesenchymal in character. The authors identified two cell populations that were the most likely to spread 
and form tumours elsewhere in the process called metastasis. 


This finding might have clinical relevance. The 
authors’ work therefore provides a platform for 
future investigations of this phenomenon in 
other cancer models, including studies of the 
regulatory networks that control these states. 
Such investigations might improve under- 
standing of the molecular and cellular features 
that underlie the tumour-cell capabilities 
associated with these states. 

Do these subpopulations exhibit behaviours 
that might offer therapeutic opportunities? 
One of the authors’ most striking findings, 
made in the mouse skin-carcinoma and mam- 
mary-tumour models, is that when comparing 
these cell subpopulations, two of them stood 
out as having a substantially higher metastatic 
potential (Fig. 1). This raises the question of 
whether these highly metastatic cells could 
be specifically targeted with drugs to arrest 
tumour progression. Interestingly, none of the 
stable subpopulations was superior to the oth- 
ers in terms of tumour-initiating capability or 
proliferation rate. Also, each of the subpopula- 
tions that had acquired mesenchymal charac- 
teristics exceeded the metastatic capabilities of 
the epithelial-cell population. These findings 
are relevant to current debates in this field, 
which include the question of whether a cycle 
of EMT followed by MET is required for suc- 
cessful metastatic colonization of a secondary 
location®"’. 

The authors’ work reveals the progressive 
acquisition of EMT features in EMT hybrid 
cells, supporting the previously proposed® 
idea of stable transitional states. A process of 


stepwise change is supported by Pastushenko 
and colleagues’ data, indicating that distinct 
transcriptional and signalling processes 
govern intermediate aspects of EMT. The dif- 
ferent cell subpopulations had characteristic 
transcriptional signatures regulated by distinct 
transcription-factor proteins, underscoring 
the reproducible and meticulously regulated 
nature of these hybrid cells. 

Although these hybrid cell populations are a 
stable presence in tumours, the authors found 
that these cells also maintain a high degree of 
plasticity, given their ability to undergo MET 
and revert back to an epithelial-cell state. How- 
ever, the authors found that the cell subpopula- 
tions that were best at undergoing MET during 
tumour metastasis to the lung in mice were 
not the most metastatic populations, which 
will fuel the debate® about whether MET isa 
requirement for metastasis. 

Elucidation of the circuitry and signalling 
feedback loops that might stabilize”’” these 
distinct cellular states will be a worthy goal for 
future work. Studies of such cellular intermedi- 
ates in patients’ tumours, circulating tumour 
cells and metastases would be an ideal way to 
extend this work in a clinical context. If EMT 
states can be characterized for a wide range 
of human tumours, this might offer a way to 
enhance personalized approaches for can- 
cer treatment. The development of specific 
technologies to identify human EMT states 
might allow clinicians to predict a tumour’s 
metastatic potential and thereby plan the most 
effective treatment regimen. = 
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50 Years Ago 


Can experiments with bacteria 

or strips of gut help to explain the 
behaviour of the drug addict? Are 
drugs sought because of their special 
pharmacological properties, or as 

a form of social currency? ... Such 
were the questions tackled ata 
symposium on the scientific basis 

of drug dependence ... Sir Aubrey 
Lewis reviewed past attitudes and 
terminology. Although “physical” 
dependence could be reliably 
defined, “psychological” dependence 
was a dangerously woolly concept. 
Thus psychogenic polydipsia might 
be cited to prove water a drug of 
dependence. He underlined the need 
for a sense of proportion by quoting 
the scathing denunciation, by two 
authorities a generation ago, of the 
danger to mankind of that menacing 
beverage, tea. 

From Nature 27 April 1968 


100 Years Ago 


A disease known as “trench fever” 
has been very frequent among the 
troops on the Western front. It is 
characterised by recurrent attacks 

of fever of short duration ... and 
followed generally by acute pain in 
the shins and frequently by dilatation 
and disordered action of the heart. 

A committee ... was instituted 

to investigate the causation and 
spread of the disease ... various 
circumstances implicated the louse, 
and experiments were made on this 
hypothesis. Lice were allowed to feed 
on patients in all stages of the disease, 
and were then allowed to bite healthy 
volunteers; the result was negative. 
Next the excreta of lice similarly 
infected were applied to a scarified 
area of skin, and in from six to ten 
days after, all the five volunteers ... 
developed trench fever. From these 
experiments it is evident that the bite 
alone of the louse does not produce 
trench fever, but that when the 
excreta of infected lice are scratched 
into the skin the disease is produced. 
From Nature 25 April 1918 
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Entangled vibrations in 
mechanical oscillators 


Two experiments have demonstrated entanglement — non-classical correlations — 
between remote mechanical systems comprising billions of atoms. The results 
could advance our understanding of quantum physics. SEE LETTERS P.473 & p.478 


ANDREW ARMOUR 


particles can be correlated in an extremely 

strange way. Measurements on one particle 
can influence the properties of another, even if 
the two particles are far apart. Such behaviour 
is known as entanglement and was initially 
so paradoxical that many people, including 
Albert Einstein’, thought that the underlying 
theory must be incomplete. However, experi- 
ments have verified the counter-intuitive prop- 
erties of entanglement’, and physicists have got 
used to the idea, recognizing that it could be 
exploited to develop innovative forms of tech- 
nology. On pages 473 and 478, respectively, 
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Riedinger et al.’and Ockeloen—Korppi et al.* 
take the exploration of entanglement in a new 
direction. They entangle the vibrations of a 
pair of remote mechanical oscillators, each of 
which contains billions of atoms. 

Mechanical oscillators, such as a mass on 
a spring or the head of a drum, are familiar 
objects. They respond to being pushed out 
of equilibrium by vibrating back and forth 
at a fixed frequency. Because motion can be 
generated in lots of different ways — using 
light, electrical currents or even gravity — 
mechanical oscillators are highly versatile. 
Consequently, they have many applications, 
for example in the detection of weak forces’. 

Uncovering signatures of quantum 
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Figure 1 | Entanglement of two types of mechanical oscillator. Riedinger et al.’ and Ockeloen—Korppi 
et al. report entanglement (non-classical correlations) between the vibrations of two remote 
micrometre-scale mechanical oscillators. a, Riedinger and colleagues used oscillators in the form of 
silicon beams. Each beam contained small holes designed to trap light, that coupled to rapid oscillations 
in the beam’s width. The authors achieved entanglement by shining pulses of light on the beams and 
detecting the light that was scattered. b, By contrast, Ockeloen-Korppi and colleagues used metal 
drumheads that vibrated up and down above fixed metal plates. The drumheads and the plates were 
connected by an electrical circuit. The authors injected microwaves into the circuit; these bounced back 
and forth between the oscillators, coupling the drumheads and giving rise to entanglement. 
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behaviour, such as entanglement, in mechanical 
oscillators is exceptionally challenging — 
largely because it is difficult to prevent these 
objects from being disturbed by their sur- 
roundings. The oscillators usually have low 
vibrational frequencies and are therefore sus- 
ceptible to disruption from the thermal jiggling 
of surrounding atoms. By contrast, the electro- 
magnetic field associated with light has 
extremely high-frequency oscillations, which 
means that light is completely insensitive to 
thermal fluctuations at room temperature. 
As a result, it is relatively easy to control the 
properties of light with the exquisite precision 
required to reveal quantum effects, and the pro- 
duction of entangled light has become almost 
routine. 

The experiments of Riedinger et al. and 
Ockeloen-Korppi et al. differed in detail, 
but shared several key ingredients. To coun- 
ter the effects of thermal fluctuations, both 
groups of authors used micrometre-scale 
mechanical oscillators, which ensured that 
the vibrational frequencies were not too low, 
and cooled the oscillators to temperatures 
of less than 0.1 kelvin. In both experiments, 
electromagnetic radiation (in the form of 
light or microwaves) provided the means to 
generate and detect the entanglement of the 
oscillators*”. 

Riedinger and colleagues used a pair of 
oscillators in the form of 10-um-long silicon 
beams — rods that were clamped at both ends 
and suspended in the middle (Fig. la). Each 
beam contained small holes designed to trap 
light, that coupled to rapid oscillations (with 
frequencies of about 5 gigahertz) in the beam’s 
width. The authors shone weak pulses of light 
on the beams, and monitored the light that 
was scattered, using a sophisticated scheme 
that did not reveal which beam the light came 
from. The detection of such light meant that 
energy had been transferred from a pulse to 
the vibrations of a beam, but because there 
was no information about which oscillator 
was involved, the vibrations of the two beams 
were entangled. 

The trick of using light to generate entangle- 
ment in this way® works only if the light 
scatters from objects that are almost perfect 
copies of each other. This is difficult to achieve 
using small mechanical beams, because such 
objects are produced by a destructive pro- 
cess in which they are essentially sculpted out 
of a monolithic slab of material. Riedinger 
et al. therefore produced chips containing 
hundreds of beams from which they selected 
the best-matched pair. 

Ockeloen-Korppi et al. used a pair of 
metal drumheads that vibrated up and down 
above fixed metal plates (Fig. 1b). The drum- 
heads had diameters of about 15 um and low 
vibrational frequencies (about 10 MHz). The 
authors connected the drumheads by an 
electrical circuit in which microwaves could 
bounce back and forth. The microwaves influ- 
enced the motion of the drumheads, but were 


also affected by this motion, coupling the 
oscillators in the same way that a spring can 
link two pendulums. This allowed an entan- 
gled state to form, and to persist indefinitely, 
despite the low vibrational frequencies of the 
drumheads’. 

Taken together, these two experiments 
provide an elegant illustration of the power 
and versatility of electromagnetic radiation 
as a tool for exploring quantum features of 
mechanical motion. Each experiment has its 
advantages. Riedinger and colleagues’ beams 
interface directly with light and are not con- 
nected by wires, which means that these 
devices could be readily integrated into future 
optical communication networks designed to 
exploit the effects of entanglement. Ockeloen- 
Korppiand colleagues’ results are particularly 
striking, given the low vibrational frequencies 
that they used; and their approach avoids the 
need for mass fabrication, because the oscilla- 
tors need not be almost identical. 

It was only in 2009 that entanglement was 
first reported between mechanical oscilla- 
tors consisting of just two atomic ions’®. Since 
then, experiments have demonstrated entan- 
gled vibrations in the lattices of crystals", at 
frequencies much higher than even those of 
Riedinger and colleagues’ beams. In terms 
of the number of atoms involved, the oscilla- 
tors used by Riedinger et al. and Ockeloen- 
Korppiet al. are both a big step up from atomic 
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ions, but they are still much smaller than the 
macroscopic objects encountered in everyday 
life. It will be fascinating to see how much fur- 
ther up in scale experiments are able to go in the 
next decade. Such progress could lead to excit- 
ing insights — for example, larger mechanical 
oscillators in entangled states might provide 
answers to outstanding questions about how 
gravity relates to quantum physics””. m 
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gatekeeper of pain 


A neuronal population has now been found that regulates two competing 
needs — hunger and pain. Urgent pain overrides hunger, but appetite-inducing 
neuronal activity dampens long-term pain responses to enable feeding. 


ALEXEY PONOMARENKO 
& TATIANA KOROTKOVA 


he body’s basic needs include a timely 
supply of nutrients and the avoidance 
of tissue damage, which are signalled 
in the brain by hunger and pain, respectively. 
But these needs cannot be fulfilled simulta- 
neously, because their resolution involves 
mutually exclusive behaviours. How does the 
brain prioritize the more urgent need? Writing 
in Cell, Alhadeff et al.' report that the brain's 
priorities are set depending on the type of 
pain involved. Hunger-mediating neurons 
suppress long-term inflammatory pain, but 
acute pain, which signals an immediate threat, 
dampens the activity of these neurons and thus 
deprioritizes feeding. 
Alhadeff and colleagues deprived mice 


of food for 24 hours, and analysed how the 
hungry animals responded to pain. The 
researchers found that responses to long-term 
inflammatory pain — of the type associated 
with chronic disease and recovery from injury 
— were reduced in the food-deprived animals 
compared with controls. By contrast, short- 
term responses to acute pain that was induced 
by chemicals, heat or force remained intact in 
hungry mice. 

The brain’s hypothalamus contains several 
structures involved in regulating food intake. 
One of these, the arcuate nucleus, harbours 
a population of neurons that express agouti- 
related protein (AgRP), and help to signal 
nutritional needs — activation of these neu- 
rons evokes voracious feeding’, whereas their 
ablation leads to starvation**. Alhadeff et al. 
found that stimulation of the AgRP-expressing 
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Figure 1 | Getting priorities right in the brain. Alhadeff et al.’ have described a population of neurons 
that express agouti-related protein (AgRP) and regulate the competing needs of hunger and pain in the 
mouse brain. a, When a mouse is subject to acute pain, AgRP-expressing neurons are inhibited (dashed 
arrow), and feeding is suppressed. Pain signals from the spinal cord are transmitted throughout the brain 
via a region called the parabrachial nucleus (PBN). b, By contrast, AgRP-expressing neurons remain 
active during long-term pain, such as that caused by inflammation. The neurons send signals to the PBN 
to prevent pain transmission to other brain regions, and so feeding is supported. 


neurons mimicked the pain-inhibiting effect of 
hunger in mice. By contrast, silencing of these 
cells blocked the reduction of inflammatory 
pain. 

AgRP cells send projections to many brain 
regions. Not all of these projections directly 
regulate feeding*° — some therefore probably 
have other roles. Alhadeff and colleagues sys- 
tematically activated AgRP projections to seven 
brain regions, to search for the projections that 
mediate the neurons’ pain-relieving effect 
during inflammation. They found a power- 
ful reduction in inflammatory pain following 
stimulation of AgRP-cell projections to a single 
target region in the hindbrain, the parabrachial 
nucleus (PBN). This structure is part of a cen- 
tral pain-processing circuit that relays pain 
signals from the spinal cord to various brain 
regions. Notably, the neurons that receive AgRP 
inputs, which are found in the lateral portion 
of the PBN (the IPBN), are activated by painful 
stimuli’ and inhibited during feeding”®*. Pre- 
sumably, then, IPBN neurons act to suppress 
appetite in threatening conditions, when eating 
might be dangerous, whereas their inhibition 
by input from AgRP neurons supports feeding 
in conditions of inflammatory pain. 

AgRP neurons produce three neurotrans- 
mitter molecules that stimulate feeding’: AgRP 
itself, y-aminobutyric acid (GABA) and neuro- 
peptide Y (NPY). Such co-transmission of 
signals by multiple molecules is widespread in 
the brain, but breaking down co-transmission 
into its constituent parts to understand its func- 
tions is challenging. Alhadeff et al. overcame 
this challenge, investigating which of the three 
molecules were essential for the pain-inhibiting 
effect of AgRP neurons by injecting each 
neurotransmitter into the PBN. NeitherAgRP 
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nor GABA had a pain-relieving effect. But 
NPY suppressed inflammatory pain by acting 
through the Y1 receptor on IPBN neurons. 

Finally, the authors demonstrated that acute 
pain led to a sharp decrease in the activity of 
AgRP neurons. A similar decrease in AgRP 
activity occurs when an animal first senses 
food”, and this change in activity is thought to 
be important for the termination of further food 
seeking and a transition to food intake, which 
is then positively reinforced by structures in the 
hypothalamus other than the arcuate nucleus". 
Taking this together with the authors’ data, a 
picture emerges in which acute pain prompts a 
behavioural transition by suppressing the activ- 
ity of AgRP neurons. This inhibition prevents 
the AgRP cells from activating downstream 
brain regions involved in feeding, and enables 
pain signals from the spine to spread from the 
IPBN to other brain regions, indicating the need 
to avoid noxious stimuli (Fig. 1a). 

By contrast, inflammatory pain does not 
require rapid behavioural responses and is 
filtered out by active AgRP cells, which might 
reduce the activity of PBN neurons to prevent 
spreading of pain information to other brain 
regions and so maintain food seeking (Fig. 1b). 
This previously unknown mechanism for the 
management of competing needs provides 
insights into how hypothalamic computa- 
tions use both the neurochemical properties 
and the connectivity of neural circuits to make 
adaptive decisions about behaviour. 

Alhadeff and colleagues’ work has several 
implications. First, it provides evidence that 
the potency of AgRP-mediated long-term 
pain relief is comparable to that of opiates — 
at least, in the authors’ long-term pain test. As 
they point out, differences in the processing of 


acute and chronic pain suggest that treatments 
for the two should be aimed at different target 
cells or proteins. In addition, designing pain- 
killers that lack the off-target effects of opiates 
is desirable. Alhadeff and colleagues point to 
NPY-Y1-receptor signalling in the IPBN as a 
potential site of action for chronic painkillers. 

Second, the authors’ thorough characteri- 
zation of a pathway in which signals for two 
negative states (hunger and pain) interact 
paves the way to understanding the biological 
mechanisms that define other complex and 
dynamic hierarchies in human and animal 
behaviours. Similar principles at work in other 
brain regions might further support unaltered 
food intake during inflammatory pain in 
hungry mice — for example, by promoting pain 
inhibition during meals. This painkilling effect 
probably would not rely on AgRP cells, because 
their activity is reduced after the sensory detec- 
tion of food”, so the behavioural hierarchy at 
work during feeding itselfis probably controlled 
by other neuronal populations. One possibility 
is that this hierachy is mediated by neurons in 
the lateral hypothalamus, which is connected to 
the PBN (ref. 12) and contains several groups of 
neurons that are active during feeding’*”>. 

As another example, concurrent negative 
states of hunger and food aversion contribute 
to eating disorders such as anorexia nervosa: 
food-related cues elicit aversion, impairing 
food intake. Delineating interactions between 
the neurons that mediate hunger and those 
that control emotional responses to food could 
shed light on the mechanisms underlying 
eating disorders. m 
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Quaternary stereocentres via an 
enantioconvergent catalytic Syl reaction 


Alison E. Wendlandt!, Prithvi Vangal! & Eric N. Jacobsen!* 


The unimolecular nucleophilic substitution (Sy1) mechanism features prominently in every introductory organic 
chemistry course. In principle, stepwise displacement of a leaving group by a nucleophile via a carbocationic intermediate 
enables the construction of highly congested carbon centres. However, the intrinsic instability and high reactivity of 
the carbocationic intermediates make it very difficult to control product distributions and stereoselectivity in reactions 


that proceed via Syl pathways. Here we report asymmetric 


catalysis of an Syl-type reaction mechanism that results 


in the enantioselective construction of quaternary stereocentres from racemic precursors. The transformation relies 
on the synergistic action of a chiral hydrogen-bond-donor catalyst with a strong Lewis-acid promoter to mediate the 
formation of tertiary carbocationic intermediates at low temperature and to achieve high levels of control over reaction 
enantioselectivity and product distribution. This work provides a foundation for the enantioconvergent synthesis of 


other fully substituted carbon stereocentres. 


Quaternary stereogenic centres are important structural motifs in 
natural products and biologically active compounds, conferring val- 
uable structural, conformational and metabolic properties. Their 
construction has long been recognized as an important challenge to 


a 
© Carbonyl o-functionalizations 


the field of chemical synthesis, and several distinct catalytic, enanti- 
oselective approaches have been developed in response!~+. Notable 
examples include cycloadditions®, a- and B-alkylation and aryla- 
tion of carbonyls®°, 3,3’-additions”, Sy2' reactions’ and Heck-type 


Fig. 1 | Approaches to the enantiocontrolled 
construction of quaternary stereocentres. 
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cross-couplings'!. Each of these methods relies on enantiofacial addi- 
tion across a prochiral substrate (Fig. 1a) and therefore requires the 
preparation of stereochemically well-defined starting materials (such as 
trisubstituted olefins) and subsequent enantioselective bond formation. 

We envisioned that stepwise nucleophilic substitution reactions that 
proceed through prochiral carbocationic intermediates could provide 
a useful and complementary strategy for the enantioselective synthe- 
sis of compounds with quaternary stereocentres. Unlike the synthetic 
approaches noted above, quaternary-stereocentre construction via 
an Sy1-like pathway might be stereoablative'” and could therefore 
use readily accessed racemic compounds as substrates (Fig. 1b). 
Although realization of this strategy would lift the requirement for 
stereocontrol in the synthesis of the substrate, doing so requires several 
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Fig. 2 | Asymmetric allylation of 
propargy]l acetates. a, Substrate 
scope. Reactions were run on 

a 0.6-mmol scale with 0.1 equiv. 
la, 1.0 equiv. TMSOTE and 6.0 
equiv. allyltrimethylsilane 

in 0.1.M Et)O at —78°C for 24h. 
‘Reaction time was 4h. Reaction 
time was 14 d. "NMR yield. 

b, c, Hammett plot of the o* values 
of the substituents in 2a—2d versus 
the enantiomeric ratios (log(e.r.)) 
obtained in the formation of 3a-3d 
(b) (pt =—0.43) and versus the 
relative reaction rates (log(vx/1)) 
determined for each substrate 

(c) (p* =—5.48). d, Linear free- 
energy plot of the calculated 
polarizability of the aromatic 

rings in 2a and 2e-2 g versus the 
enantiomeric ratios (log(e.r.)) 
obtained in the formation of 3a and 
3e-3g (R? = 0.97). a.u., arbitrary 
units. e, The absolute configuration 
of (—)-3b was determined by 
X-ray crystallography (structure 
shown), following derivatization 
to triazole 5b; the configuration 

of all other products was assigned 
by analogy. Conditions: (a) tetra- 
n-butylammonium fluoride (2.0 
equiv.), THE, room temperature; 
(b) 4-nitrobenzylbromide (1.1 
equiv.), NaN3 (1.1 equiv.), CuSO4 
(0.1 equiv.), sodium ascorbate (0.2 
equiv.), £BUOH/H,0O (1:2), 50°C; 
(c) HCI (3M in Et,0). 
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very substantial challenges to be overcome. The requisite catalytic sys- 
tem must (a) generate a reactive tertiary carbocationic intermediate, 
(b) minimize undesired elimination and rearrangement pathways, and 
(c) exert enantiocontrol in additions of a carbon-centred nucleophile 
to a high-energy cationic intermediate. As a result, despite the prac- 
tical appeal of an enantioconvergent approach to the construction of 
quaternary stereocentres, only isolated examples have been reported 
so far®!314, 

Over the past decade, chiral, dual hydrogen-bond-donor (HBD) 
catalysts have been developed that promote enantioselective nucleo- 
philic substitution and addition reactions via ion-pair intermediates. 
These catalysts promote ion-pair formation via direct anion abstrac- 
tion’ or by substrate protonation with a co-catalytic Bronsted acid’®. 
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Fig. 3 | Kinetic data and catalytic cycle. a, Reaction-progress 

kinetic analysis of the reaction of 2b with allyltrimethylsilane 

({2b], concentration of 2b). Standard conditions: 

[allyltrimethylsilane]) = 0.25 M, [2b] ) = 0.10 M; ‘same excess’ conditions: 
[allyltrimethylsilane]) = 0.195 M, [2b] = 0.047 M; ‘different excess’ 
conditions: [allyltrimethylsilane]) = 0.315 M, [2b] = 0.08 M; [X]p, 

initial concentration of X. b, Proposed catalytic mechanism for the 
enantioselective allylation of propargyl acetates. 


Asymmetric induction is typically achieved from the resultant ion 
pair as a consequence of specific attractive non-covalent interactions 
between the corresponding cationic intermediate and the chiral HBD 
catalyst!”-!°. Reported examples have been limited to heteroatom- 
stabilized cations, owing to the challenges in generating the requisite 
ion pair and suppressing elimination and rearrangement pathways. The 
ability of HBD catalysts to control enantioselective nucleophile addition 
into non-heteroatom-stabilized carbocations has, to our knowledge, 
not been demonstrated. 

It was discovered recently that chiral squaramide catalysts could 
be used in conjunction with Lewis acids such as trimethylsilyl 
trifluoromethanesulfonate (TMSOTf) to promote enantioselective 
reactions”. This dual-catalyst system was shown to promote the for- 
mation of oxocarbenium ions from dialkyl acetals—substrates that 
are unreactive under previously developed HBD-promoted reaction 
manifolds—while still engaging in attractive non-covalent interactions 
to achieve enantioinduction. We envisioned that the strong ionizing 
ability of this dual-catalyst system could provide access to carbocationic 
intermediates that lack heteroatom stabilization, thus allowing us 
to examine whether small-molecule HBDs can be used to promote 
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productive, enantioselective reaction pathways from such high-energy 
intermediates. 


Reaction development 

After an extensive evaluation of potential tertiary electrophile- 
carbon-centred nucleophile coupling partners, the reaction of propargyl 
acetate 2a with allyltrimethylsilane was identified as a useful model 
system with which to test this proposal (Fig. 1c). In the absence of an 
HBD catalyst, the Lewis-acid-promoted reaction affords a 1:1 mix- 
ture of the desired product 3a and the elimination product 4a (Fig. Ic, 
entry 1). When readily accessed squaramide 1a (10 mol%) was added 
to the reaction, however, 3a was obtained in high yield (40:1 3a:4a; 
Fig. 1c, entry 2) and enantioselectivity (91% enantiomeric excess, e.e.). 
Product ratio and enantioselectivity were strongly dependent on the 
nature of the HBD moiety: the related N,N-dimethylated squaramide 
(1b), thiourea (1c) and urea (1d) catalysts afforded 3a in low yield and 
enantiomeric excess (Fig. 1c, entries 3-5). No reaction was observed 
with squaramide, thiourea or urea HBD catalysts in the absence of 
TMSOTE. 

We then evaluated a series of tertiary propargyl acetates to probe 
the reaction scope and to generate preliminary information about 
the mechanism of the enantioselective substitution reaction (Fig. 2a). 
Substrates with electron-donating (such as 2b and 2c) and electron- 
withdrawing (2d) substituents underwent allylation with high 
enantioselectivity (>90% e.e.) and product selectivity (>30:1 3:4). A 
linear correlation with a small negative slope (p* = —0.43, Fig. 2b) was 
observed between the Hammett substituent o* constants and log(e.r.) 
for substrates 2a—2d (e.r., enantiomeric ratio). By contrast, a linear cor- 
relation with a large negative slope (9* = —5.48, Fig. 2c) was obtained 
from the corresponding plot of the o* constants versus log(vx/174) for 
the same substrates (where 1x/14y is the reaction rate of substrate that 
contains substituent X relative to that of the analogous unsubstituted 
substrate). The observation of a linear free-energy dependence (p*) 
of this magnitude provides direct evidence of positive charge accu- 
mulation in the rate-determining transition state, consistent with an 
Snl-type ionization mechanism”). 

Despite the very subtle dependence of enantiomeric excess on the 
electronic properties of the substrate substituents noted above, reaction 
enantioselectivity was strongly responsive to changes in the expanse 
and position of the aryl moiety of the substrate. A linear correlation 
was observed between polarizability values calculated for the aryl sub- 
stituent” and log(e.r.) of products 3a and 3e-3g (Fig. 2d), indicating 
that stabilizing aromatic interactions are likely to serve as a contri- 
buting factor in enantiodifferentiation”’. Evidence for the existence 
of such stabilizing interactions could be gleaned from computational 
analysis of the putative complex between catalyst 1a and substrate 2a 
(Supplementary Fig. 9). Steric congestion near the reaction site also 
correlates with enantioselectivity. Thus, the o-tolyl-substituted deriva- 
tive 2j underwent an allylation reaction to afford a product with higher 
enantiomeric excess (82%) than obtained using the p- or m-substituted 
analogues 2h and 2i (66%-67%). Similarly, the ethyl-substituted 
product 3k was obtained in higher enantiomeric excess (94%) than the 
methyl-substituted product 3b (91%). 

Substrates containing electron-rich heterocycles also under- 
went highly enantioselective substitution. Representative S- and 
O-heterocyclic substrates underwent reaction with allyltrimethylsilane 
to afford quaternary products (31-3n) in high yield and enantiomeric 
excess and with no detectable elimination by-products. Following deri- 
vatization, the absolute stereochemistry of product 3b was determined 
by using X-ray crystallography (Fig. 2e). 


Mechanistic studies 

We undertook a mechanistic study of the reaction between a repre- 
sentative tertiary propargyl acetate substrate and allyltrimethylsilane 
promoted by squaramide 1a and TMSOTF to obtain insights into the 
underlying catalytic mechanism. The disappearance of 2b could be 
monitored over the entire course of the reaction using in situ infrared 
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Fig. 4 | Mechanistic studies to 
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spectroscopy. Runs carried out at different initial concentrations of 
2b but with the same excess in concentration of allyltrimethy] silane 
(a ‘same-excess’ experiment“) produce good graphical overlay in 
the kinetic data (Fig. 3a), demonstrating that no catalyst decompo- 
sition or product inhibition occurs over the course of the reactions. 
The linearity of the plot further indicates that the reaction obeys a 
first-order rate dependence overall. Runs carried out with a different 
excess in the initial concentration of allyltrimethyl silane relative to 
2b also produce good overlay in the kinetic data (a ‘different-excess’ 
experiment”), revealing that the reaction obeys a first-order rate 
dependence on the concentration of 2b and has no rate dependence 
on the concentration of allyltrimethylsilane. These kinetic findings 
are consistent with a stepwise reaction mechanism whereby substrate 
C-O cleavage is turnover-limiting and nucleophile addition occurs in 
a post-turnover-limiting step (Fig. 3b). Kinetic studies further revealed 
a sub-first-order dependence of the reaction rate on the concentration 
of TMSOTE, and a first-order dependence of the reaction rate on the 
concentration of 1a with a non-zero y intercept. The kinetic depend- 
ence on the concentrations of 1a and TMSOT is consistent with pre- 
equilibrium formation of a resting-state la-TMSOTf complex that 
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reacts directly with substrate 2. The non-zero y intercept is consist- 
ent with the competing background reaction that is observed in the 
absence of 1a (see Supplementary Information). The observation that 
optimal enantioselectivities are obtained under conditions where a 
background, uncatalysed reaction is expected is intriguing, and the 
subject of continued study. 

Having established that the squaramide-TMSOTf-promoted forma- 
tion of the carbocationic intermediate is rate-limiting, we performed 
a series of experiments to interrogate the critical post-rate-limiting 
steps. We determined that the formation of the elimination by-product 
was irreversible on the basis of a crossover experiment in which 
1-naphthyl-substituted enyne (4a, 0.25 equiv.) was introduced to the 
reaction of 2-naphthyl-substituted acetate (2f) under otherwise stand- 
ard reaction conditions. This reaction afforded 2-naphthyl-substituted 
product 3f in 80% yield, and alkene 4a was recovered in 97% yield with 
no trace of 1-naphthy] allylated product 3a detected (Fig. 4a). 

To evaluate whether the reaction proceeds through an enantio- 
selective or enantiospecific mechanism, the allylation was carried out 
by subjecting scalemic substrate (—)-2f (81% e.e.) to both enantiom- 
ers of the squaramide catalyst 1a (Fig. 4b). After 1h of reaction time, 
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product 3f was obtained in 86% enantiomeric excess and 24% yield 
using (S)-1a; in the presence of (R)-1a, product 3f was obtained in simi- 
lar yield but with opposite enantioselectivity (—85% e.e.). In both cases, 
the substrate 2f that was recovered was observed to have undergone 
only a small degree of epimerization, comparable to that observed when 
2f was treated with TMSOTf and in the absence of squaramide catalyst. 
The results of these experiments are consistent with a stereoablative 
mechanism, that is, an enantioselective process that proceeds through 
an achiral carbocationic intermediate. By contrast, a dynamic kinetic- 
Resolution pathway can be ruled out, whereby 2f undergoes rapid 
racemization and one enantiomer preferentially undergoes stereo- 
specific substitution. 

We considered two limiting mechanistic possibilities with regard 
to the enantiodetermining step: (a) irreversible nucleophile addition 
followed by rapid silyl elimination (Fig. 4c, top), and (b) rapid and 
reversible nucleophile addition, followed by enantiodetermining silyl 
elimination (Fig. 4c, bottom). These two scenarios are predicted to pro- 
duce different carbon isotope effects at the allyl fragment. The carbon 
kinetic isotope effects (KIEs) were determined with natural-abundance 
materials using an NMR methodology” (Fig. 4c, see Supplementary 
Information). A large primary KIE of 1.027 was observed at the posi- 
tion of bond formation (internal allylic methylene), whereas no KIE 
was observed at the terminal position. These results demonstrate 
that the first C-C bond-forming step is irreversible and therefore 
enantiodetermining. 


Conclusion 

We have shown that the cooperative effect of chiral squaramides and 
TMSOTE generates tertiary carbocations that lack heteroatom stabili- 
zation from racemic precursors, controls enantioselectivity in additions 
of a carbon-centred nucleophile, and attenuates undesired elimination 
pathways. The strategy outlined here may be generalizable to the con- 
struction of many types of highly congested stereogenic centre. 


Data availability 

The crystallographic data for compound 5b-HC] can be obtained free of charge 
from the Cambridge Crystallographic Data Centre (https://www.ccdc.cam.ac.uk) 
under identifier CCDC 1822228. The raw data for the kinetics experiments are 
available from the corresponding author on request. All other data that support 
these findings are available within the paper or Supplementary Information. 
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Renewing Felsenstein’s phylogenetic 
bootstrap in the era of big data 


FE. Lemoine!, J.-B. Domelevo Entfellner?*, E. Wilkinson®, D. Correia!, M. Davila Felipe!, T. De Oliveira>® & O. Gascuel!”* 


Felsenstein’s application of the bootstrap method to evolutionary trees is one of the most cited scientific papers of all 
time. The bootstrap method, which is based on resampling and replications, is used extensively to assess the robustness 
of phylogenetic inferences. However, increasing numbers of sequences are now available for a wide variety of species, 
and phylogenies based on hundreds or thousands of taxa are becoming routine. With phylogenies of this size Felsenstein’s 
bootstrap tends to yield very low supports, especially on deep branches. Here we propose a new version of the phylogenetic 
bootstrap in which the presence of inferred branches in replications is measured using a gradual ‘transfer’ distance rather 
than the binary presence or absence index used in Felsenstein’s original version. The resulting supports are higher and 
do not induce falsely supported branches. The application of our method to large mammal, HIV and simulated datasets 
reveals their phylogenetic signals, whereas Felsenstein’s bootstrap fails to do so. 


The bootstrap method is a widely used statistical approach to study the 
robustness, bias and variability of numerical estimates!”. It involves 
resampling with replacement from the original dataset to obtain rep- 
lications of the original estimate and then, typically, computing the 
variance and distribution of this estimate. In 1985, Joseph Felsenstein 
proposed the use of the bootstrap to assess the robustness, or repeatabil- 
ity, of phylogenetic trees*. Given a sequence alignment and a reference 
tree inferred from it, the procedure is: (i) resample, with replacement, 
the sites of the alignment to obtain pseudo-alignments of the same 
length, (ii) infer pseudo-trees using the same inference method and 
(iii) measure the support of every branch in the reference tree as the 
proportion of pseudo-trees containing that branch. The usefulness, 
simplicity and interpretability of this method has made it extremely 
popular in evolutionary studies, to the point that it is generally required 
for publication of tree estimates in a wide variety of domains (molecular 
biology, genomics, systematics, ecology, epidemiology and so on). Asa 
result, Felsenstein’s article has been cited more than 35,000 times and 
is ranked in the top 100 of the most cited scientific papers of all time’. 
However, the use of Felsenstein’s bootstrap has been questioned on 
biological grounds, notably regarding assumptions of site independence 
and homogeneity*. Furthermore, the statistical meaning of Felsenstein’s 
bootstrap proportions (FBPs) has been the subject of intense debate’, 
the main questions being whether FBPs can be seen as the confidence 
levels of some test and whether or not they are biased”~'°. Several meth- 
ods”!!! have been proposed to correct FBP to better agree with stand- 
ard ideas of confidence levels and hypothesis testing. These works have 
greatly contributed to the understanding of what Felsenstein’s bootstrap 
is and what it is not. However, FBP correction methods are limited to 
relatively small datasets for mathematical and computational reasons 
(for example, double bootstrapping), and the original method is still 
often used; a Google Scholar search reveals about 2,000 citations of 
Felsenstein’s paper in 2017. As has previously been stated!3, “consensus 
has been reached among practitioners, if not among statisticians and 
theoreticians” and “many systematists have adopted Hillis and Bull’s 
“70%” value as an indication of support”. The alternatives to FBPs are 


the Bayesian posterior probabilities of the tree branches'*—which are 
difficult to obtain with large datasets for computational reasons—and 
the approximate branch supports!®!°, which are computed quickly but 
provide only a local view. The bootstrap is also computationally heavy, 
but is easily parallelized and fast algorithms have been designed!”"®. 

It is commonly acknowledged’ that Felsenstein’s bootstrap is 
not appropriate for large datasets that contain hundreds or thou- 
sands of taxonomic units (taxa), which are now common as a result 
of high-throughput sequencing technologies. Though such datasets 
generally contain a lot of phylogenetic information, the bootstrap pro- 
portions tend to be low, especially when the tree is inferred from a 
single gene, or only a few genes, as illustrated in Fig. 1a with a dataset 
of approximately 9,000 HIV-1 group M (HIV-1M) DNA polymerase 
(pol) sequences. The strongest signal in such a phylogeny generally 
corresponds to the deep branching of the subtypes. This signal is imme- 
diately visible here and is consistent with the common belief regarding 
subtype branching!” but some of the HIV-1M subtypes (A, B, D and 
G) are not supported, and neither is their branching (for example, the 
grouping of C and H). When using a medium-sized dataset of about 
550 randomly selected sequences the FBPs are higher, with most sub- 
types supported at 70% or more. However, their deep branching is still 
unresolved (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

The reason for such degradation is explained by the core methodology 
of Felsenstein’s bootstrap. A replicated branch must match a reference 
branch exactly to be accounted for in the FBP value. A difference of 
just one taxon—which is highly likely to be the case in large datasets— 
is sufficient for the replicated branch to be counted as absent, even 
though it is nearly identical to the reference branch'*°. There are many 
biological and computational reasons for the existence of ‘rogue’ taxa 
with unstable phylogenetic positions: convergence, recombination, 
sequence and tree errors, and so on. The standard approach”? is to 
remove these taxa and relaunch the analysis, but this is statistically 
questionable and computationally expensive. Furthermore, with a large 
number of taxa and a low number of sites the phylogenetic signal is 
weak. The inferred branches are then likely to have errors and a large 
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Fig. 1 | FBP and TBE bootstrap supports on the same phylogeny with 
9,147 HIV-1M pol sequences. a, FBP. b, TBE. Subtypes are colourized; 
recombinant sequences are black; dots correspond to branches with 
support > 70%’. Supports (orange and blue percentages in a and b, 
respectively) are given for the tree clades that are closer to the subtypes 
(red stars, filled when support > 70%); for each of these clades we use 
jpHMM predictions to provide the number of wrong taxa (w) that do not 
belong to the corresponding subtype, and the number of missing taxa (m) 
that belong to the subtype but not to the clade. The C and the H clades 
are not supported by FBP but there exist neighbouring clades with FBP 


fraction of taxa may be unstable, even in the absence of model misspec- 
ification of any sort and without long branches. 


A statistical approach 
Our approach has a simple but sound statistical basis that is partly 
inspired by Sanderson’s monophyly index” and partly by our work 
on gene clusters obtained from expression data”®, both of which are 
tailored for rooted trees. We replace the branch presence proportion— 
that is, the expectation of a {0,1} indicator function—of Felsenstein’s 
bootstrap, by the expectation of a refined, gradual function in the 
[0,1] range, quantifying the branch presence in the bootstrap trees. 
In doing so, we admit that the inferred branch is not simply correct 
or incorrect (as with FBP), but that it may contain some errors. Our 
ultimate aim is to quantify these errors and the presence of the inferred 
branch in the true tree, using the plug-in principle (see below). We 
use the transfer distance?’~”’, in which the distance 6(b,b*) between 
a branch b of the reference tree T and a branch b* of a bootstrap 
tree T* is equal to the number of taxa that must be transferred 
(or removed) to make both branches identical (that is, both branches 
split the set of taxa identically). To measure the presence of b in T*, we 
search the branch in T* that is closest to b and use the ‘transfer index’ 
aC T*) = Minpxer+{6(b,b*)}. 

This index has several important and useful properties. Any branch 
b splits the taxa into two subsets. If] is the number of taxa and p is the 
size of the smaller subset induced by b, we have the following properties 
(see Methods): o(b,T*) =0 if and only if b belongs to T*; 6(b,T*) < 
Pp — 1; 0(b,T*)/(p — 1) is very close to 1 when T* is random and / is large 
(> 100); and @(b,T*) is computed recursively in time proportional to J, 
just as is FBP. On the basis of these properties, we define the transfer 
bootstrap expectation (TBE) as: 


0 (b,T*) 
p-1l 
in which the numerator is the average transfer index among all boot- 


strap trees. It can easily be seen that TBE ranges from 0 to 1, in which 0 
means that the bootstrap trees are random regarding b and 1 means that 
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supports larger than 70%, which are shown in square brackets. The same 
approach is applied to the C sub-epidemics in India (IND) and East Africa 
(EA). The ratio provides the coverage of the clade: the number of studied 
taxa (for example, from India) in the clade versus the total number of these 
taxa in the dataset. The South American clade (SA, included in EA, not 
shown) is supported by TBE but not by FBP (73% versus 14%, respectively, 
for 15 taxa in total, with above-defined ratio of 14/14). The histograms 
provide the number of branches with > 70% support depending on branch 
depth, which is measured by the number of taxa in the smaller of the two 
clades defined by the given branch. 


b appears in all bootstrap trees. Considering the same set of bootstrap 
trees, TBE(D) is necessarily larger than FBP(b) and the difference is 
substantial for deep branches, whereas TBE(b) = FBP(b) when b defines 
a (shallow) ‘cherry, which is a clade comprising only two taxa (that is, 
p=2). Importantly, we shall see that TBE supports very few branches 
showing substantial contradictions with the true tree when used with 
common thresholds (typically 70%’ or higher; Fig. 2c, d and Extended 
Data Figs. 2, 3, 7, 8). 

These properties—easy computation, higher supports than FBP and 
a low number of falsely supported branches—are all highly desirable. 
Furthermore, TBE has a simple and natural interpretation; for instance, 
with /= 1,000 and p =200, TBE(b) = 95% means that, on average, 
(200 - 1) x 0.05 = 10 taxa have to be transferred to recover b in boot- 
strap replicate trees. This interpretation is radically different from that 
of FBP, in which b is assessed globally as correct or erroneous. With 
TBE, branches that are nearly correct are also likely to be supported. 
Moreover, we can define an instability score for each taxon based on 
the number of times it is transferred in TBE computations. 

TBE uses the same procedure of resampling with replacement as does 
FBP and thus inherits some of the statistical properties of FBP*®”, as 
well as the usual properties of the bootstrap method!”. Notably, TBE 
relies on the same assumptions as FBP regarding site independence 
and homogeneity, but these assumptions can be relaxed’®, for instance, 
by using block bootstrapping”®. Just as with FBP, TBE(b) cannot be 
interpreted as the probability for the branch b to belong to the true phy- 
logeny. Although deep mathematical approaches®*"!73! have previously 
been proposed to connect FBP to hypothesis-testing theory, TBE should 
not be interpreted as the confidence level of some statistical test (with 
null and alternative hypotheses, distribution of test statistics under the 
null and so on). TBE is better and more simply interpreted in terms of 
repeatability: TBE(b) estimates the extent to which branches identical 
or similar to b would be recovered when applying the same tree infer- 
ence method to a new sample of the same size drawn from the same site 
distribution as the original sample. With large samples, the empirical 
distribution obtained from observed data comes close to the unknown 
underlying distribution of this data, and sampling with replacement 
in the empirical distribution is asymptotically equivalent to drawing 
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Fig. 2 | FBP and TBE bootstrap supports on the same phylogeny with 
1,449 COI-5P mammal sequences using FastTree. The graphs in a-d 
refer to branches with supports > 70%’, with the vertical axes denoting the 
percentage of these branches in a given condition (in b for example, 
22-taxon trees contain 19 internal branches (T), and 2/19 = 10% of 
branches have FBP > 70%). a, Supports regarding branch depth (see 
definition in Fig. 1). b, Supports regarding tree size (that is, number of 
taxa). c, Supports regarding percentage of quartet conflicts (c) with NCBI 
taxonomy (c < 5%, low level of conflict; 5% <c < 20%, moderate level of 
conflict; c > 20%, high level of conflict). d, As in c but regarding the true 
tree used for simulations (noisy condition). T, number of internal branches. 


samples from the underlying distribution’”. The convergence rate is 
unknown with models as complex as the ones used in phylogenetics, 
but our simulation results show that moderate sample sizes suffice to 
obtain good approximations (Extended Data Fig. 10). When the sample 
size is extremely large, as in phylogenomic studies using genome-scale 
sequence alignments*’, both FBP and TBE are expected to be nearly 
equal to 1 for all branches. Again, this should not be interpreted in terms 
of absolute truth regarding the phylogenetic inferences, but it simply 
reflects the closeness of the empirical and underlying distributions and 
the very small variability of tree estimates. In fact, a high level of repeat- 
ability is necessary to trust phylogenetic inferences, but it may be not 
sufficient. Felsenstein? states that the bootstrap “may be misleading if 
the method used to infer phylogenies is inconsistent”. This applies both 
to FBP and TBE, and is typical for inference methods subject to long- 
branch attraction. With a consistent, unbiased inference method, we 
expect the plug-in principle’? to apply; this principle states that the 
distribution of the distance between the true tree and the inferred tree 
can be well-approximated by the distribution of the distance between the 
inferred and bootstrap trees. Using both real and simulated data, here 
we show that this principle does apply with maximum-likelihood esti- 
mation, a phylogenetic inference method that is typically consistent®’. 
In this setting, TBE provides information on the (transfer, quartet-based) 
distance between the inferred branch and the true tree, and rarely 
supports poor branches. Moreover, the ability of TBE to identify rogue 
taxa makes it possible to study them further, to understand why they are 
phylogenetically unstable and to revise the branch supports. 


Analysis of mammal data 
We first studied the advantage of using TBE on a large phylogeny of 
1,449 mammals, obtained from a usual barcoding marker (COI-5P). 
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Fig. 3 | FBP and TBE bootstrap supports on the simian clade. The 
complete tree inferred by FastTree using 1,449 COI-5P mammal sequences 
is the same as in Fig. 2, but we focus on the simian clade. All simian 
sequences are included in this clade and two additional non-simian 
sequences are added, one rogue taxon (Maxomys rajah, detected by 

TBE) and one stable but erroneous taxon with partial sequence (Canis 
adustus); this simian tree is very close to the NCBI taxonomy (< 2.5% of 
contradicted quartets, when both erroneous taxa are pruned). Platyrrhini, 
New World monkeys; Cercopithecoidae, Old World monkeys. 


The reference and bootstrap trees were inferred by maximum likeli- 
hood from the protein alignment (527 sites) using both FastTree** and 
RAXxML with rapid bootstrap!” to check that similar conclusions were 
drawn with different inference methods. To study the effect of the num- 
ber of taxa, we randomly selected small- (22 taxa) and medium-sized 
(181 taxa) datasets and performed the same analyses. The results were 
compared to the NCBI taxonomy (https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/ 
taxonomy, accessed April 2016), which represents current thinking 
about the evolutionary history of mammals. To cope with the low res- 
olution of the NCBI taxonomy, we used a quartet-based topological 
distance rather than the transfer distance. For all inferred branches, 
we measured the quartet-based percentage of conflicts with the NCBI 
taxonomy, and the same approach was used to assess the topological 
accuracy of FastTree and RAxML phylogenies. As expected in this 
type of study based on a unique marker, the inferred topologies were 
relatively poor, and thus challenging for branch support methods. 
However, RAxML was more accurate than FastTree and had higher 
branch supports, as is generally observed with rapid bootstrap’® 
(Extended Data Figs. 2, 3). 

Our results (Fig. 2a—c and Extended Data Figs. 2, 3) indicate clearly 
that TBE provides some support for deep branches, whereas FBP does 
not. As expected, the supports for shallow branches are similar between 
the two methods, and the advantage of TBE is more pronounced with 
a large number of taxa but still of interest with medium-sized datasets. 
Comparisons with the NCBI taxonomy show that TBE supports a larger 
number of weakly contradicted branches than FBP—which fulfils one 
of the objectives of TBE (nearly correct branches must be supported)— 
and the number of supported branches with moderate-to-high quartet 
conflicts remains very low. These results are confirmed by simulations 
(Fig. 2d and Extended Data Figs. 7, 8). 

The advantage of TBE appears clearly when inspecting the tree 
clades. For example (Fig. 3), the simian clade inferred by FastTree has a 
strong support with TBE; by contrast, when using FBP, support for this 
clade is nearly null owing to a large number of rogue taxa in the boot- 
strap trees, and the same holds true for several sub-clades. The sim- 
ian clade includes all 152 simian sequences plus two non-simian taxa 
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Fig. 4| FBP and TBE supports on the same phylogeny with 1,449 
COI-5P mammal sequences using RAxML with rapid bootstrap. 

a, FBP. b, TBE. This phylogeny is more accurate than the one inferred 
using FastTree (27% versus 38% of contradicted quartets, respectively) but 
is still relatively poor, especially regarding deep nodes and larger groups. 
For example, rodents and chiropterans are not monophyletic and are 
distributed in several subtrees. However, some parts of the tree are more 


(Maxomys rajah and Canis adustus). The latter is not a rogue taxon: 
its sequence is incomplete and very close to the simian sequences for 
the part that is available, and its position is very stable in the bootstrap 
trees. By contrast, Maxomys rajah is a rogue taxon and is detected as 
such by TBE (transferred in 659 out of 1,000 bootstrap trees when 
computing the support of the simian clade). Similar results were found 
with other well-established clades when using RAXML (Fig. 4). Both 
FBP and TBE support some small clades, namely the Monotremata 
and Elephantidae. However, FBP does not support any deep branches, 
except for the Cetacea (67%) and, to some extent, the simians (50%). 
TBE provides strong supports for these two groups, but also for five 
other groups, including the Marsupiala and Insectivora. The latter clade 
(FBP: 0%, TBE: 78%) contains all Insectivora of the NCBI taxonomy, 
plus one extra taxon (Plecotus strelkovi), which again is detected by TBE 
as a rogue taxon (transferred in 965 out of 1,000 bootstrap trees). By 
comparison, the removal of rogue taxa” does not substantially improve 
FBP: eight and three taxa are removed with FastTree and RAxML, 
respectively, but the number of branches with FBP > 70% remains the 
same. This is explained by hundreds of taxa, which are relatively unsta- 
ble but not removed. 


Analysis of HIV data 

We applied our method to a large dataset of 9,147 HIV-1M pol 
sequences. Datasets of this size are increasingly common in molecular 
epidemiology and phylodynamics**. We retained only sequences that 
were annotated as non-recombinant by the Los Alamos HIV-1 database 
using a fast-filtering approach. Among these sequences, 48 recombi- 
nant sequences were detected by jpHMM”**. These 48 sequences were 
kept in the analyses to study the effect of recombinant sequences, as 
their presence is inevitable in any HIV dataset. In contrast to that of 
mammals, the tree topology of HIV-1M strains is essentially unknown. 
Moreover, it is intrinsically unstable because reconstructing a tree with 
so many relatively short and possibly recombinant sequences is chal- 
lenging. Thus, the main expectation is to observe a clear separation 
between the subtypes. We built the reference and bootstrap trees using 
FastTree on the DNA sequence alignment (1,043 sites), and performed 
the same analyses using smaller subsets of 35 and 571 sequences. 


accurate. A few clades are highlighted, corresponding almost exactly to 
the NCBI taxonomy. For example, all Elephantidae taxa are recovered by 
RAxML in a single clade that contains only Elephantidae, and Insectivora 
taxa are included in a clade containing one extra taxon. To select these 
clades, we minimized the transfer distance with the NCBI taxonomy, in 
case of ambiguity. See Fig. 1 and Methods for details. 


Although the deep branching of the subtypes!” is poorly supported 
by FBP (Fig. 1a), it becomes apparent with TBE, as when using this 
approach all subtypes have a support larger than 80% and close to 100% 
in most cases (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 5). For example, the 
subtype B clade (3,559 taxa) has a support of only 3% using FBP, but a 
support of 99% using TBE. This clade contains all subtype B sequences, 
plus two taxa detected as recombinant by jp HMM; this means that 
both supports are likely to be correct insofar as they state that this 
clade is incorrect (FBP) or nearly correct (TBE). However, FBP fails 
to detect any phylogenetic signal, whereas TBE reveals that this signal 
is very strong. The same holds true with other well-described clades. 
For example, TBE supports the identification of regional variants of 
HIV-1 subtypes that are of epidemiological importance (such as the 
East African, Indian and South American subtype C variants), which 
FBP fails to support. TBE provides a substantial support to a much 
larger number of deep branches. Again, the advantage of using TBE is 
higher with large datasets (Extended Data Fig. 4), but is still apparent 
when using 57 1-taxon datasets, for which the deep subtype branching 
and C sub-epidemics are supported by TBE but not FBP (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). An important feature of TBE is that the supports may be 
non-local, but attached to ‘caterpillar-like’ paths, in which the main 
phylogenetic backbone is connected to a few isolated taxa (Fig. 1b; for 
example, subtype C). With HIV-1M data, this corresponds to the fact 
that the subtype roots are usually not well defined owing to recombi- 
nant and ancient sequences, which tend to be isolated in basal position. 
Moreover, the instability score among recombinant sequences is clearly 
higher than in the sequences that were not detected as recombinant 
(Extended Data Fig. 6), which supports the biological soundness of the 
approach and its power to detect recombinant and rogue taxa. 


Analysis of simulated data 

To check that TBE does not support erroneous branches, we performed 
extensive computer simulations with various tree sizes and phyloge- 
netic signal levels. We also added unstable taxa that had a weaker 
phylogenetic signal than the others. The results are highly similar to 
those obtained using real data, regarding the support of deep branches 
and the tree size (Extended Data Figs. 7, 8). In all the conditions we 
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examined, TBE supported very few branches that showed substantial 
contradictions with the true tree, and the rogue taxa exhibited lower 
stability (Extended Data Fig. 9). In the absence of rogue taxa (Extended 
Data Fig. 7), the gain of TBE was still substantial compared to FBP, 
with almost twice as many branches with support > 70%, thus demon- 
strating the importance of accounting for the global instability of the 
inferred tree. Furthermore, we checked the interpretation of TBE as a 
measure of repeatability (Extended Data Fig. 10) by comparing TBE 
to its counterpart computed from simulated alignments, rather than 
bootstrap pseudo-alignments; both simulation- and bootstrap-based 
supports are highly correlated (Pearson's p = 0.85) with alignments 
of moderate length (about 500) and have analogous performance in 
detecting rogue taxa. Lastly, we checked the validity of the plug-in 
principle by comparing TBE to the similarity—measured using the 
normalized transfer index—between the inferred branch and the 
true tree (Extended Data Fig. 10). Again a high correlation (Pearson’s 
p=0.74) was found. When performing the same experiments with FBP 
similar or slightly lower correlations were observed, probably owing to 
the discontinuous nature of FBP. 


Discussion 

The transfer bootstrap thus provides a measure of branch repeatability, 
or robustness. Our results clearly demonstrate its usefulness, especially 
with deep branches and large datasets, for which branches known to be 
essentially correct are supported by TBE but not by FBP. Furthermore, 
when combined with consistent maximum-likelihood tree estimation, 
TBE rarely supports poor branches. Importantly, TBE supports are 
easily interpreted as fractions of unstable taxa. Although our results 
suggest that 70% is a reasonable threshold from which to start 
(Extended Data Figs. 2, 3, 4, 8), we suggest that it is better to interpret 
TBE values depending on the data and the phylogenetic question being 
addressed; for example, using a lower TBE support threshold with HIV 
and possibly recombinant sequences, than with mammals. Moreover, 
our experiments demonstrate the ability of the transfer index to detect 
unstable taxa responsible for low supports. Lastly, the approach is appli- 
cable to rapid bootstrap!”'8 (Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 3) and could 
be extended to parametric bootstrap” and Bayesian branch supports". 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0043-0. 
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METHODS 


Definitions and properties of transfer distance and index. The transfer 
distance’, also called R-distance”®, was introduced to compare partitions in cluster 
analysis. In this context, the transfer distance is equal to the minimum number of 
elements to be transferred (or removed) to transform one partition into the other. 
Tree branches are commonly seen as bipartitions or splits, as a branch divides the 
taxa into two subsets situated on its two sides. The most used topological distance 
between two trees is the Robinson-Foulds distance®’, which is equal to the number 
of bipartitions that belong to one tree but not the other. The bipartition distance 
is overly sensitive to some small tree changes, possibly involving a unique taxon”. 
Previous authors” have proposed using the transfer distance and designed algo- 
rithms to compute a more robust ‘matching’ distance between trees; although a dif- 
ferent task, this is related to the aim of this article. In the following, we first provide 
basic definitions—following the standard text book for phylogenetic trees**—and 
then demonstrate the properties of the transfer distance in a bootstrap context. 

Let X be a fixed set of / taxa. An X-tree is a phylogenetic tree with / leaves labelled 
by the taxa of X. All reference and bootstrap trees discussed here are X-trees, 
meaning that they are labelled by the same set of / taxa. Any branch of an X-tree 
defines a bipartition of X, and the topology of an X-tree can be recovered from its 
bipartition set. Thus, we will use the terms branch and bipartition to mean the 
same thing in different contexts. Any bipartition, b, of X can be encoded by a {0,1} 
vector v(b) of length J, in which the taxa on the same side of the bipartition are 
encoded by the same value. Note that b is also encoded by #(b), the negation of v(b) 
(that is, the zeros are turned into ones, and vice versa). Moreover, the smaller of 
the two subsets induced by a bipartition b will be called here the ‘light side’ of b, 
and p will denote the size of the light side of b (p <1 — p). A bipartition is ‘trivial 
when it has a unique taxon in its light side (p = 1). An X-tree defines / trivial bipar- 
titions corresponding to each of the taxa. These trivial bipartitions are contained 
in every X-tree, while the other non-trivial bipartitions define the core of the tree 
topology and are the central subject of phylogenetic studies. 

The transfer distance 6(b,b*) between a bipartition b of the reference tree T 
and a bipartition b* of a bootstrap tree T* is equal to the number of taxa that 
must be transferred (or removed) to make both bipartitions identical. The transfer 
distance is easily defined and computed using the Hamming distance, H, between 
v(b) and v(b*): 


6 (b, b*) = Min{H (v(b), v(b*)), H(#(b), v (b*))} 


To measure the presence of b in T*, we search the bipartition in T* that is clos- 
est to b and use the transfer index #(b,T*) = Minp+<7+{6(b,b*)}. Based on above 
definitions, 6(b,b*) =0 if and only if v(b) and v(b*) define the same bipartition of 
X. Thus, the transfer index satisfies 6(b,T*) =0 if and only if be T*. Moreover, let 
b be any given bipartition of T and t be a taxon on the light side of b. The trivial 
bipartition b* = {t}|X — {t} is found in any bootstrap tree T* and 6(b,b*) =p - 1. 
There may well be another bipartition closer to b in T*, but at least this ensures 
that ¢(b,T*) < p — 1, and thus the transfer support, TS, satisfies: 


TS(b, T*) =1- 


ACE ~) € [0,1] 


and TS(b,T*) = 1 ifand only if be T*. Let 1,(T*) be the indicator function equal to 
1 when bET* and 0 otherwise. For any bipartition b and tree T*, we have 1,(T*) < 
TS(b,T*). The FBP is equal to the average of 1,(7*) over the set of bootstrap trees, 
while the TBE is equal to the average of TS(b,T*). Thus, when using the same set of 
bootstrap trees, we necessarily have FBP(b) < TBE(b). When b is a cherry (p=2), 
we have 1,(T*) =TS(b,T*) and thus FBP(b) = TBE(b). With deeper bipartitions, 
we generally observe that in the presence of a clear phylogenetic signal, only a small 
number of taxa need to be transferred to make b identical to a bipartition in T*, 
while the strict presence of b in T* can be relatively rare; the difference between 
FBP(b) and TBE(b) can then be substantial. 

The transfer distance and index are related to parsimony. The branch b is equiv- 
alent to a binary {0,1} character; assuming that the tips of T* are labelled accord- 
ingly, we can define PA(b,T*), which is the minimum number of changes along T* 
branches required to explain the labels of the tips. When b belongs to T*, we have 
PA(b,T*) = 1, and the more shuffled the zeros and ones among the tips of T*, the 
higher is PA(b,T*). It is easy to see that PA(b,T*) < $(b,T*) + 1. Indeed, let b* be 
a branch in T* such that ¢(b,T*) = 6(b,b*) and assume, without loss of generality, 
that 6(b,b*) is equal to the number of tips labelled 1 in the light side of b* plus the 
number of tips labelled 0 in the heavy side of b* (in other words, the light side of 
b* is mostly 0 and the heavy side is mostly 1). Now consider that all internal nodes 
in the light side are 0 and all internal nodes in the heavy side are 1; this implies 
a number of changes equal to #(b,T*) + 1, which by the definition of parsimony 
is larger than or equal to PA(b,T*). Parsimony is thus another option to measure 
branch presence, but it is inappropriate in our context. For example, consider a 
reference branch b= AB|CD, in which A, B, Cand Dare four large ‘corner’ subtrees, 
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and a tree T* with an internal branch b* grouping the corner subtrees the other 
way around (for example, b* = AC|BD, meaning that A and C sit on one side of 
b*, and Band D on the other side). Then, PA(b,T*) is equal to 2, a very low value, 
whereas T* is phylogenetically very different from b because both clades defined 
by b are mixed. In this case, the transfer index between b and T* is much larger 
and equal to the minimum size of A, B, Cand D. 

Recursive computation of the transfer index. A recursive algorithm to compute 
all transfer distances between any given bipartition b of T and all bipartitions 
of another tree T’ has previously been described”*”’. This algorithm is easily 
transformed to compute the transfer index. The principle is as follows: 

(1) Map all the leaves of the light side of b to 0, the others to 1 and apply the same 
mapping to the leaves of T*. Furthermore, root T* at any internal node. 

(2) With a single post-order tree traversal, one can compute the number of 
leaves labelled 0 and the number of leaves labelled 1 for every subtree in T*. 

(3) Let lp be the number of leaves labelled 0 and 1; be the number of leaves 
labelled 1 in the subtree attached below a given bipartition b*. The transfer distance 
between b and b* is given by 6(b,b*) = Min{p — Ip +h,,1 — p — 1, + 1p} (think to the 
missing zeros and the ones to be removed in b* below subtree, and vice versa). This 
distance can be computed during the post-order traversal as well as the transfer 
index $(b,T*), which is the minimum of 6(b,b*) for all bipartitions of T*. 

This algorithm has linear time complexity, and thus computing TBE for all 

bipartitions in T with r bootstrap replicates has a time complexity in O(r?’). FBP has 
the same time complexity, but very efficient implementations have been developed 
(for example, using bit vectors to encode bipartitions). In practice, computing all 
TBE supports with 4,000 taxa and 1,000 replicates requires less than one hour 
(5 core Intel Xeon 3.5 GHz), which is negligible compared to the time required to 
infer the reference and bootstrap trees. 
Expected transfer index with random trees and TBE distribution. We have seen 
that the transfer index satisfies p(b,T*) < p —1. We show here that the expected 
transfer index is very close to this upper bound with random ‘bootstrap’ trees when 
the number of taxa is large enough. Consequently, the transfer bootstrap expecta- 
tion of any branch b (TBE(b) = 1—¢(b, T*) / (p—1)) is close to 0 when the boot- 
strap trees seem to be random and do not contain any signal regarding b. This 
property explains why moderate supports—for example, 70% as used throughout 
this paper—are sufficient to reject poor branches, as a branch support of 70% 
cannot be observed by chance. 

We first provide a simple argument to explain this result, based on the expected 
transfer distance between a fixed bipartition b and a random bipartition b* with 
fixed light-side size p*. Let x= p/] denote the proportion of taxa in the light side 
of b (x < 1 — x because p< 1 — p). Both bipartitions b (fixed) and b* (random) 
define four taxon subsets, the sizes of which follow hypergeometric distributions 
with expectations: E(light side of b M light side of b*) = xp*; E(light side of bm 
heavy side of b*) = x(1 — p*); E(heavy side of b M light side of b*) = (1 — x)p*; 
and E(heavy side of b M heavy side of b*) = (1 — x)(I — p*). It is easily seen that 
under these assumptions, the expected transfer distance between b and b* is equal 
to the sum of the second and third (anti-diagonal) terms: that is, E[6(b,b*)] = 
(1 — 2x)p* + p. As p* >0 and (1 — 2x) > 0, we have: E[6(b,b*)] > p. This result 
shows that the expected transfer distance between b and b* is larger than or equal 
to p, for any value of p and p*. Moreover, with a lower p*, the expected transfer 
distance is closer to p. As a first approximation, we thus see that the transfer index 
should be close to its upper-bound p — 1, because it is equal to the minimum of 
distances which taken separately are all expected to be larger than p. 

However, these distances fluctuate around their expected values, and their min- 
imum may be lower than the minimum of their individual expectations, especially 
when using small samples (that is, low number of taxa). We performed computer 
simulations to measure the extent of this phenomenon and the validity of the 
E[¢(b,T*)] © p — 1 approximation. We used four tree sizes: ] =16, 128, 1,024 
and 8,192 taxa, and four models of random phylogenetic trees: caterpillars (fully 
imbalanced), PDA, Yule-Harding and perfectly balanced**. For the bipartition b, 
all possible integer values of p in the [2, 1/2] range were used. The number of ran- 
dom bootstrap trees was equal to 1,000, and we performed 100 runs per tree size. 

Results are displayed in Extended Data Fig. 1. With / > 1,024, the average trans- 
fer index with random trees is very close in relative value to the upper bound p — 1, 
and the approximation is already satisfying with = 128. Moreover, the results are 
nearly the same for the four random tree models, suggesting that the property 
holds in a number of settings. As expected, the approximation is better with small 
p. Indeed, note that the upper bound p — 1 is obtained with a trivial bipartition 
b* made of a unique taxon belonging to the light side of b. When a cherry in 
T* contains two taxa from the light side of b, then $(b,T*) < p — 2. Similar devia- 
tions are observed with subtrees in T* containing a large fraction of taxa belonging 
to the light side of b. With a larger p, there is a higher probability for such an event 
to occur. Note, however, that large values of p (that is, p ~ 2) are relatively rare 
for most tree models (for example, Yule-Harding). Looking at the distribution 
of TBE, we see that having TBE larger than a moderate threshold (such as 50%) 
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is very unlikely, even with 16 taxa, thus explaining that TBE rarely supports poor 
branches with real and simulated data (Fig. 2c, d and Extended Data Figs. 2, 3, 7, 8). 
Software programs and web server. We developed several tools to compute the 
transfer bootstrap. We first implemented a command line tool in C, ‘Booster’ (open 
source, available at https://github.com/evolbioinfo/booster). This tool computes 
TBE as well as FBP supports, and the stability scores of the taxa (globally or per 
branch). It takes two files as input: (1) a reference tree file in Newick format and 
(2) a bootstrap tree file in Newick format, containing all bootstrap trees. A number 
of software programs can be used to infer trees from multiple sequence alignments 
(MSAs) and produce these reference and bootstrap files in the desired format; these 
include RAxML, FastTree and PhyML—used in this article—as well as many others 
(see examples in Booster GitHub repository). 

We also developed ‘BoosterWeb’ (http://booster.c3bi.pasteur.fr), a freely avail- 
able web interface that enables users to compute bootstrap supports (TBE and 
FBP) easily without installing any tool on their own computer. Computations are 
launched on the Institut Pasteur cluster throughout a Galaxy instance. As with 
the command line tool, this includes the option to input reference and bootstrap 
trees inferred using any phylogenetic program. Another option is to upload an 
MSA and then run PhyML-SMS* (for medium-size datasets) or FastTree (for 
large datasets) to infer the trees. We propose a basic visualization of the resulting 
tree highlighting highly supported branches at a given threshold. The resulting 
tree can be uploaded in one-click on iTOL” for further manipulation. Moreover, 
BoosterWeb is self-contained and can be easily installed on any desktop computer 
(Windows, MacOS and Linux) by downloading the BoosterWeb executable. 

For the sake of reproducibility, all analyses described in this article were imple- 

mented in the NextFlow workflow manager’, and are accessible along with all our 
data at https://github.com/evolbioinfo/booster-workflows. The software programs 
that we developed to manipulate data are available for download at http://github. 
com/fredericlemoine/goalign and http://github.com/fredericlemoine/gotree, for 
manipulating alignments and trees, respectively. 
Mammal dataset and analyses. We downloaded all aligned mammals COI-5P 
amino acid sequences from the Barcode of Life Data System (http://www. 
barcodinglife.org, accessed September 2015). We removed all sequences shown 
to be identical among several species, kept one sequence per species (several gene 
versions are available for some species, but no paralogues), and converted the 
resulting multiple alignment (1,449 sequences, 527 sites) into FASTA format. This 
alignment was subsampled to study the effect of tree size. We randomly drew 
8 samples with 1/8th of the sequences (that is, 181) and 64 samples with 1/64th of 
the sequences (that is, 22). We then generated 1,000 bootstrap alignments for the 
full alignment and each of the 72 subsampled alignments by drawing sites with 
replacement. 

We used FastTree* (options: -nopr -nosupport -wag -gamma) to infer trees 
from each of these reference (1 + 8+ 64=73) and bootstrap (73,000) alignments. 
To ensure that the results and conclusions were independent of the tree inference 
method, we also performed the same analyses using RAxML with rapid boot- 
strap!” (options: -fa -m PROTGAMMA -c 6 -T 10 -p $RANDOM -x $RANDOM 
-#1000). The FBP and TBE supports for the (73 x 2) reference trees were computed 
using Booster (command-line version written in C). All trees were drawn using 
iTOL and are available in the Booster GitHub repository, along with the sequence 
alignments. To assess whether rogue taxa removal improves FBP supports, we 
ran RAXML rogue-detection tool*4 (options: -J MR_DROP -z bootstrap_trees 
-m PROTGAMMAWAG -c 6 -T 4) and recomputed FBP supports without the 
detected taxa. 

The FastTree and RAXML complete tree topologies were compared to the NCBI 
taxonomy (https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/taxonomy), which was converted to 
Newick format and reduced to the 1,444 taxa common to both our alignment and 
the NCBI taxonomy. This NCBI tree is not fully resolved and summarizes com- 
mon belief about the evolutionary history of mammals, resulting from a number 
of phylogenetic studies based on numerous markers. The unresolved part of the 
NCBI tree (~4.35 descendants per node on average, instead of 2 for a fully resolved 
tree) corresponds to the unknown or uncertain part of that history. To cope with 
uncertainty, we used quartets to compare the (fully resolved) inferred trees to 
the NCBI tree. A quartet is a tree topology with four taxa; AB|CD is the standard 
notation for quartets, indicating that taxa A and B form a cherry separated by an 
internal branch from the cherry formed by C and D; a quartet is unresolved when 
the four taxa are connected to a single central node. A bipartition b induces a 
quartet AB|CD when A and B belong to the same side of b, and C and D to the other 
side. We used tqDist” to count the number of quartets induced by the reference 
branches, which appeared to contradict the quartets induced by the NCBI tree 
and its bipartitions; for example, AB|CD was found in the studied branch, whereas 
AC|BD was found in the NCBI tree. Unresolved quartets of the NCBI tree were not 
counted as contradictory, as they represent an unknown evolutionary truth and 
the inferred resolution could be correct. Such an approach would be difficult to 
implement with the transfer distance. The number of contradicted quartets was 


divided by the total number of quartets induced by the studied branch, to obtain 
a normalized measurement in the [0,1] range (0: no contradiction; 1: all induced 
quartets are contradicted). We used the same approach to check the accuracy of the 
FastTree and RAxML tree topologies, comparing the whole set of quartets induced 
by the inferred tree to those induced by the NCBI tree. 

HIV dataset and analyses. From the HIV database (https://www.hiv.lanl.gov/ 
content/index) we retrieved pol sequences of the nine ‘pure’ subtypes of HIV-1 
group M, corresponding to positions 2258-3300 relative to the HXB2 reference 
strain (accessed September 2014). The ‘one sequence per patient’ option was used 
and we randomly selected samples of the over-sampled subtypes (A1, B, C, D and 
G), resulting in a final dataset of 9,147 sequences. These sequences are annotated 
as ‘pure’ (that is, non-recombinant) in the database, using a fast filtering approach. 
However, 48 recombinant sequences were still detected using the standalone ver- 
sion of jpHMM”* (version March 2015; options: -v HIV, with default input and 
priors). These 48 sequences were kept in the analyses to study the effect of recom- 
binant sequences, as their presence is inevitable in any HIV dataset. jp HMM was 
also used to annotate the whole set of sequences depending on their subtype or 
recombinant status. 

Sequences were aligned using MAFFT* (version 7.0; default parameters) along 
with the HXB2 reference strain. Codon positions associated with major drug resist- 
ance mutations were removed before tree inference, resulting in an alignment 
of 1,043 DNA sites (R source code available at https://github.com/olli0601/big. 
phylo). This alignment was subsampled to study the effect of tree size. We ran- 
domly drew 16 samples with 1/16th of the sequences (that is, 571), and 256 samples 
with 1/256th of the sequences (that is, 35). Then, we generated 1,000 bootstrap 
alignments for the full alignment and each of the 272 subsampled alignments, by 
drawing sites with replacement. 

We used FastTree** (options: -nopr -nosupport -gtr -nt -gamma) to infer trees 
from each of these reference (1+ 16+ 256 = 273) and bootstrap (273,000) align- 
ments. The FBP and TBE supports for the 273 reference trees were computed 
using Booster (command-line version written in C). All trees were drawn using 
iTOL (http://itol.embl.de/) and are available on the Booster-workflows GitHub 
repository, along with the sequence alignments. The instability score was com- 
puted considering the reference branches with TBE > 70% (the signal becomes 
noisy when incorporating branches with lower supports in the calculation, as these 
branches may be erroneous and thus non-informative about taxon stability). For 
every taxon, the instability score is equal to the average number of times it has to 
be transferred to recover these branches from the bootstrap trees, divided by the 
number of these branches. 

The most representative clades for each of the subtypes in the reference trees 
(Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 5) were obtained by minimizing the transfer dis- 
tance. For example, in Fig. 1 with the full dataset, we obtained a clade very close 
to subtype B, with 3,559 taxa, 2 wrong taxa (that is, non-B), and all (3,557 taxa) B 
taxa included, resulting in the values 3,559, 2 wrong (w) and 0 missing (m) shown 
in this figure. 

A similar approach was used for the regional variants of subtype C, which is 
responsible for approximately 50% of the HIV-1 infections in the world. Three 
monophyletic variants of subtype C have been identified by phylogenetic analysis 
in East Africa**, South America* and India*®. Furthermore, the South American 
epidemic was shown to originate in the East African cluster**. To identify these 
variants in the inferred trees (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 5) we again used the 
transfer distance. Following previous publications**~“°, we extracted three groups 
of C sequences from the whole dataset, based on their geographic origins: East 
Africa (EA: 440 sequences, originating from Burundi (288), Djibouti (1), Ethiopia 
(9), Kenya (41), Somalia (1), Sudan (11), Tanzania (78) and Uganda (11)), India 
(IND: 154 sequences, originating from India (133), Nepal (13) and Myanmar (8)) 
and South America (SA: 14 sequences, originating from Brazil (12), Uruguay (1) 
and Argentina (1)). We then searched for the tree clades that were closer to these 
three sets of sequences. The South American sequences were not accounted for in 
transfer distance computations when searching for the East African clade, as they 
originate from East Africa. Moreover, we checked that no neighbouring, nearly 
optimal clade was supported by FBP. In all three cases, we found clades closely 
related to the sequence sets. As expected, the South American clade was included 
in the East African clade. The features of these clades are displayed in Fig. 1 and 
Extended Data Fig. 5. The fractions correspond to the number of studied sequences 
included in these clades, versus the total number of such sequences in the whole 
dataset (for example, 360 East African sequences in the East African clade in Fig. 1, 
among 440 in the whole tree). The ‘wrong’ sequences were expected in most cases. 
For example, the Indian clade (167 sequences, 143 from IND among 154 in the 
whole tree) contains 19 sequences from China corresponding to the spread of the 
virus in Asia via heroin trafficking routes*®. 

Simulated data and analyses. The aim of our simulation experiments was to check 
that the results observed with the mammal and HIV-1 datasets are reproducible 
and quantifiable when the simulation conditions and correct tree are known, 
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notably regarding the support of poor branches and the ability to detect rogue 
taxa. Simulated data mimicked the mammal dataset. We used the tree inferred by 
PhyML” (options: -b 0 -m WAG -ae -te -o tlr -d aa) from the full COI-5P protein 
alignment with 1,449 taxa. Protein sequences were evolved along this tree using 
INDELible**, which was launched with options and parameter values derived from 
the PhyML analysis, and similar to previously conducted experiments” to assess 
the accuracy of rogue-taxon detection. The length of the root sequence was 250 
AAs; the substitution model was WAG; amino acid frequencies were estimated 
from the COI-5P alignment; the rates across-sites model used 4gamma categories 
with ‘alpha = 0.441 and no invariant sites; and the indel model used ‘power law, 
‘parameter’ = 1.5, ‘indel max size’ =5, and ‘indel rate = 0.02. 

In this manner, we obtained a first ‘non-noisy’ MSA of length ~500 with ~50% 
gaps. Noise was added to this MSA to mimic rogue taxa and homoplasy. We shuf- 
fled the amino acids vertically for 50% of the sites (MSA columns), thus making 
these sites homoplasic. For 5% of the sequences (MSA rows), 25% additional sites 
were shuffled vertically, thus making these sequences unstable and ‘rogue’ as they 
contained half of the phylogenetic signal compared to the other (95%) sequences. 
Both noisy and non-noisy MSAs were used to compare FBP and TBE. To measure 
the effect of tree size, both MSAs (comprising 1,449 sequences) were sampled to 
obtain 8 MSAs with 181 sequences (~1/8 of the full sequence set) and 64 MSAs with 
22 sequences (~1/64 of the full sequence set). For each of these reference MSAs 
we sampled with replacement 1,000 pseudo-alignments to compare the two boot- 
strap methods. All trees were inferred using FastTree (options: -nopr -nosupport 
-wag -gamma). Just as with the mammal dataset, for each of the branches in the 
reference trees we computed the percentage of quartet-based conflicts with the 
correct (PhyML) tree used to generate the data. We also computed the instabil- 
ity score of all taxa in the complete noisy MSA, using only the branches with 
TBE > 70%. 

To check the repeatability of FBP and TBE, we generated 1,000 noisy MSAs 
using the same phylogenetic tree, simulation procedure and set of rogue taxa as 
the reference noisy MSA (1,449 sequences, ~500 sites and ~50% gaps). We then 
compared the branch supports of the inferred branches computed using the pseudo- 
alignments to those obtained using the simulated MSAs. The bootstrap theory” 
indicates that both types of supports are close when the sample size is large enough. 
The goal was thus to check that 500 sites are enough to obtain a good approxi- 
mation, and that the bootstrap-based and simulation-based supports are clearly 
correlated (Pearson’s and Spearman’s coefficients), as well as the instability 
score (again computed using branches with TBE > 70%). This experiment was 
performed with FBP and TBE, with both FastTree (options: -nopr -nosupport 
-wag -gamma) and RAxML (options: -f d -m PROTGAMMAWAG -c 6). 
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Lastly, the same experiment was used to check the validity of the plug-in principle: 
we compared the FBP and TBE supports of every inferred branch (both FastTree 
and RAxML) to the presence or absence (1/0) of that branch in the true tree (FBP), 
and the normalized transfer distance between that branch and the true tree (TBE). 
Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Code availability. Our web interface and software programs are available from 
Booster website (http://booster.c3bi.pasteur.fr) and GitHub (https://github.com/ 
evolbioinfo/booster). The transfer bootstrap is available in several phylogenetic 
programs, including PhyML, SeaView, RAxML-NG and others (see http://booster. 
c3bi.pasteur.fr). 

Data availability. All our multiple alignments, phylogenetic trees and workflows 
are available as Source Data. This material is also available from Booster website 
(http://booster.c3bi.pasteur.fr). All other data are available from the corresponding 
author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Transfer index expectation and TBE support 
with random trees. a—d, For each number of taxa (16, 128, 1024 and 8, 

191 in a, b, cand d, respectively) and random tree model, we compare the 
transfer index average over 100 runs with the upper-bound p — 1 

(top graphs in each panel). We also compare the average transfer bootstrap 
support (TBE) to 0, and provide the maximum value observed among 100 
runs (dashed lines), thus approximating the 1% quantile of the distribution 
(bottom graphs). In these experiments, the number of random ‘bootstrap’ 


trees is equal to 1,000. With / > 1,024 (c), the average transfer index with 


1.0%, 


0.5%! 


0.0% 


2 1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 

p 
random trees is very close in relative value to the upper-bound p — 1 and 
the approximation is already satisfying with = 128 (b). Furthermore, the 
results are nearly the same for the four random tree models, suggesting 
that the asymptotic behaviour holds in a number of settings. As expected, 
the approximation of the transfer index over random bootstrap trees by 
p — lis better with small values of p. These results explain why moderate 
TBE supports—for example, 70% as used in this article—are sufficient to 
reject poor branches, as a TBE branch support of 70% cannot be observed 
by chance, even with a small number of taxa (for example, 16, as in a). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Comparison of FBP and TBE using the mammal 
dataset and FastTree phylogeny. FBP and TBE supports are compared 
with respect to branch depth, quartet conflicts with the NCBI taxonomy 
and tree size (see main text and legends of Figs. 1, 2 for explanations). 
Three support cut-offs are used to select the branches: 50%, 70% and 

90% (for example, 28 branches among the 1,446 in total have TBE > 

90% and 11 have FBP > 90%). The FastTree topology is poor, with 38% 

of quartets contradicted by the NCBI taxonomy, and 404 of the 1,441 
branches with contradictions above 20%. Despite this difficulty, FBP 

and TBE perform well: they give supports larger than 70% to a very low 
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number of moderately ((5,20]%) and highly (> 20%) conflictual branches. 
FBP supports very few deep branches, whereas TBE supports a larger 
number of branches and is especially useful with large trees. Comparing 
the three cut-offs, we see that with a 50% cut-off the selected branches 

are still weakly contradicted, especially with FBP; as expected, with TBE 
the fraction of contradicted branches (> 5%) is a bit higher but still low 
(~7%). With a cut-off of 90% very few branches are selected (~2% with 
TBE), thus justifying the use of the 70% threshold for TBE—as is standard 
with FBP. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Comparison of FBP and TBE using the mammal 
dataset and the phylogeny inferred by RAxML with rapid bootstrap. 
FBP and TBE supports are compared with respect to branch depth, quartet 
conflicts with the NCBI taxonomy and tree size (see main text and legends 
of Figs. 1, 2 for explanations). Three support cut-offs are used to select 

the branches: 50%, 70% and 90% (for example, 41 branches among the 
1,446 in total have TBE > 90% and 19 have FBP > 90%). The RAxML 
topology is closer to the NCBI taxonomy than is the FastTree topology 
(27% versus 38% of contradicted quartets, and 353 versus 404 branches 
with contradiction > 20%, respectively). However, the RAxML topology 

is still relatively poor, as expected in this type of phylogenetic study based 
on a unique marker (Fig. 4 and main text). Despite this difficulty, FBP 

and TBE perform well as they give supports larger than 70% to a very low 
number of moderately ((5,20]%) and highly (> 20%) conflictual branches. 
The supports obtained with RAxML are higher than those obtained with 
FastTree (47 versus 29 branches with FBP > 70% for RAxML and FastTree, 


PE > ee 


respectively; 158 versus 108 branches with TBE > 70% for RAxML and 
FastTree, respectively). Part of the explanation could be that the RAxML 
tree is more accurate than that of FastTree, and is thus better supported. 
Another factor is that the rapid bootstrap tends to be more supportive than 
the standard procedure, as shown in previous publications’®. Indeed, the 
rapid bootstrap uses already inferred trees to initiate tree searching, and 
therefore tends to produce less diverse bootstrap trees than the standard, 
slower procedure, which restarts tree searching from the very beginning 
for each replicate. Despite these differences between FastTree and RAxML 
with rapid bootstrap, similar conclusions are drawn when comparing FBP 
and TBE: FBP supports very few deep branches, whereas TBE supports a 
larger number of them; TBE is especially useful with large trees; and both 
methods support a very low number of contradicted branches. Comparing 
the support cut-offs, 70% again appears as a good compromise for both 
FBP and TBE. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Comparison of FBP and TBE using the HIV tree size increases from 35 to 571 taxa, but is analogous between 571 and 
dataset and FastTree phylogeny. FBP and TBE supports are compared 9,147 taxa. Furthermore, the gap between FBP and TBE remains similar, 
with respect to branch depth, and tree size (see main text and legends of probably owing to the very large number of cherries and small clades, for 
Figs. 1, 2 for explanations). Three support cut-offs are used to select the which TBE and FBP are nearly equivalent. Regarding the support cut-off, 
branches: 50%, 70% and 90% (for example, 1,624 branches among the 70% again appears as a good compromise for TBE, though there is no way 
9,144 in total have TBE > 70% and 1,031 have FBP > 70%). Results are for to evaluate the fraction of supported branches that is actually erroneous. 
the most part similar to those observed with the mammal dataset. We see The interpretability of TBE will be a major asset for choosing the support 
a major effect of depth on FBP supports: with the full dataset, less than 1% level depending on the phylogenetic question being addressed. Here, as 
of the deep (p > 16) branches have FBP support larger than 70%, whereas recombinant sequences are inevitable, lower supports than with mammals 
this percentage is higher than 20% with TBE. The effect of tree size is are likely to be acceptable. 


less pronounced. The fraction of supported branches decreases when the 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Subtype deep branching and comparison of FBP 
and TBE using medium-sized HIV datasets. As the taxa were randomly 
drawn from the full dataset, the supports and findings show some 
fluctuations. a, b, Trees obtained with two of the medium-sized datasets; 
branches with FBP > 70%: yellow dots; branches with TBE > 70%: blue 
dots; subtype clades: red stars, filled if support > 70% (see Methods and 
Fig. 1 legend for further details). c, Deep branching of the subtypes’? and 
supports obtained on the full dataset (see also Fig. 1). Rare subtypes 

(H, J and K) are absent in the medium-sized datasets, and the subtype 
clades are almost perfectly recovered (only one incorrect taxon in A 
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clade for both trees). FBP supports are higher when using medium- 
sized datasets than when using the full dataset (for example, 58% and 
99% for subtype B, versus 3% in Fig. 1). However, some subtype clades 
(for example, D) have moderate FBP support, though the clade matches 
the subtype perfectly. When using TBE, all subtype supports are higher 
than 95%. The deep branching is the same for all full and medium-sized 
datasets, and is identical to that found in a previous study’, but is not 
supported by FBP, whereas TBE is larger than 70% for every branch 

(or path in Fig. 1). Again, the Indian and East African sub-epidemics of 
subtype C are supported by TBE, but not by FBP. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Distribution of the instability score in HIV 
recombinants. We see a clear difference between the distributions of the 
instability score for the recombinant and non-recombinant sequences, 
which means that this score can be used to detect or confirm the 
recombinant status of sequences (box quantiles: 25%, 50% and 75%). 
See main text for details. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Comparison of FBP and TBE using non-noisy 
and noisy simulated data. Noisy data include rogue taxa and homoplasy 
and non-noisy data do not (see Methods for details). The graphs display 
the distribution of branches with FBP or TBE support > 70%. Supports are 
compared regarding branch depth, tree size and quartet conflicts with the 
model tree used for simulations (see main text and legends of Figs. 1, 2 for 


explanations). Results are fully congruent with those obtained with real 
datasets. TBE supports more deep branches than FBP, especially with noisy 
data. The effect of tree size is also more visible with noisy MSA, and the 
number of supported branches with moderate ((5,20]%) and high (> 20%) 
conflict levels is very low, for both FBP and TBE. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Comparison of FBP and TBE at different 
support cut-offs using simulated, noisy data. Comparison of FBP 
and TBE with respect to branch depth, quartet conflicts and tree size, 
at different support cut-offs (see main text and legends of Figs. 1, 2 for 


explanations). A cut-off of 50% seems to be acceptable, as neither FBP nor 
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TBE support highly contradicted branches. However, this could be due to 
the low level of contradiction compared to real datasets (85 branches with 
contradiction > 20%, versus about 400 in the mammal dataset in Extended 
Data Figs. 2, 3). 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Distribution of the instability score in rogue taxa 
using simulated, noisy data. TBE again appears to be useful for detecting 
and confirming rogue taxa (box quantiles: 25%, 50% and 75%). See main 
text for details. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Repeatability and accuracy of FBP and TBE 
using simulated data. The bootstrap theory!” indicates that with large 
samples the supports estimated using bootstrap replicates should be close 
to supports obtained with datasets of the same size drawn from the same 
distribution as the original sample. We used simulated data to check that 
this property holds with protein MSAs of 1,449 taxa and about 500 sites 
(see main text for details). a, b, Comparison of the two supports (a, FBP; 
b, TBE) for all branches in the tree inferred by RAxML from the original 
MSA. We observe a clear correlation, which is higher for TBE (p = 0.85) 
than for FBP (p =0.75) using Pearson's linear correlation coefficient, but 
identical (0.83) using Spearman’s rank coefficient, which is better suited 
to the discontinuous nature of FBP. These results appear to contradict 
previous conclusions’ that the bootstrap is a highly imprecise measure 
of repeatability. However, this previous work measured the probability 
of inferring the correct tree (not the supports of inferred branches, as 
consistent in the bootstrap context) and its main result was based on 

50 sites, which is probably too low for the bootstrap theory to apply. 


The bootstrap also relies on the plug-in principle***?, which states that 
the distribution of the distance between the true tree and the inferred tree 
can be well-approximated by the distribution of the distance between the 
inferred and bootstrap trees. c, The accuracy of TBE in predicting the 
topological distance between b and the true tree as measured using the 
normalized transfer index, for every branch b inferred by RAXML from the 
original MSA. Again, we observe a clear correlation (p = 0.74, Spearman's 
rank coefficient = 0.70). We performed the same experiment with FBP, 
seeking to predict the presence or absence (1/0) of the inferred branch 

in the tree true; a lower but significant correlation was found (p= 0.59, 
Spearman's rank coefficient = 0.54). d, Comparison using RAxML of the 
performance of simulation-based and bootstrap-based instability scores 
in detecting rogue taxa; both are nearly identical. TPR, true positive rate; 
FPR, false positive rate. e, Table summarizing the results described above 
and those of FastTree, which are nearly identical to those of RAxML, 
except regarding topological accuracy (%Correct, fraction of correct 
branches) for which RAxML is again more accurate than FastTree. 
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Intra-tumour diversification in 
colorectal cancer at the single-cell level 


Sophie F. Roerink!!8, Nobuo Sasaki?!), Henry Lee-Six!!3, Matthew D. Young!, Ludmil B. Alexandrov***, Sam Behjati!®, 
Thomas J. Mitchell’, Sebastian Grossmann!, Howard Lightfoot!, David A. Egan®, Apollo Pronk®, Niels Smakman’, 
Joost van Gorp”, Elizabeth Anderson!, Stephen J. Gamble!, Chris Alder!, Marc van de Wetering?, Peter J. Campbell, 


Michael R. Stratton! & Hans Clevers2* 


Every cancer originates from a single cell. During expansion of the neoplastic cell population, individual cells acquire 
genetic and phenotypic differences from each other. Here, to investigate the nature and extent of intra-tumour 
diversification, we characterized organoids derived from multiple single cells from three colorectal cancers as well as 
from adjacent normal intestinal crypts. Colorectal cancer cells showed extensive mutational diversification and carried 
several times more somatic mutations than normal colorectal cells. Most mutations were acquired during the final 
dominant clonal expansion of the cancer and resulted from mutational processes that are absent from normal colorectal 
cells. Intra-tumour diversification of DNA methylation and transcriptome states also occurred; these alterations were 
cell-autonomous, stable, and followed the phylogenetic tree of each cancer. There were marked differences in responses 
to anticancer drugs between even closely related cells of the same tumour. The results indicate that colorectal cancer 
cells experience substantial increases in somatic mutation rate compared to normal colorectal cells, and that genetic 
diversification of each cancer is accompanied by pervasive, stable and inherited differences in the biological states of 


individual cancer cells. 


Recent studies have explored genetic diversification within cancer 
cell populations by identifying mutations shared by subpopulations 
of cells within the cancer clone!~®. In principle, however, the extent 
of intra-tumour genetic diversity is most comprehensively revealed 
by single-cancer-cell DNA sequencing, which can potentially iden- 
tify all mutations, including those that arose in the distant past, those 
that occurred very recently, and those not present in any other cell”*. 
Despite recent advances, however, single-cell genome sequencing 
remains dependent on prior whole-genome amplification, which is 
associated with incomplete genome coverage and artefactual muta- 
tions’. Diversification of epigenomic, transcriptomic, proteomic and 
metabolic states, and of functional states such as resistance to antican- 
cer therapy, may also occur during expansion of the neoplastic cell 
population’®!3. Methylation, gene expression and drug response data 
have previously been obtained from multiple cells from individual 
tumours, but the collection of all these features together with accurate 
genome information from the same single cells has not been reported, 
to our knowledge'*!”. The origins of epigenomic and transcriptomic 
diversification are unclear, and there is little insight into whether these 
are transient or stable. 

One experimental approach that enables comprehensive, systematic 
and integrated exploration of intra-tumour diversification is to derive 
immortal cell lines from multiple single cells from the same cancer”’. 
These serve as proxies for the single cells from which they originate and 
can be subjected to extensive and multimodal characterization, thereby 
revealing all aspects of intra-tumour diversification retained during 
in vitro growth. We have recently developed protocols for derivation 


of clonal organoids from normal and neoplastic colorectal stem cells, 
and we use this strategy here to compare single cells from normal and 
neoplastic colorectal epithelium?!~*, 

Comparison of the number of mutations in single cancer cell 
genomes with that in individual normal cells from the same tissue may 
also reveal whether alterations in somatic mutation rate and mutational 
process have been experienced by neoplastic cells. Substantial increases 
in mutation rate are known to occur during the development of cancers 
with DNA mismatch repair deficiency or mutations in genes encoding 
DNA polymerases”. Whether mutation rate increases are common 
in cancers without these specific abnormalities is, however, currently 
unknown and a matter of controversy”* °°. 


Clonal organoid derivation 
Colorectal cancers from three previously untreated individuals (P1, 
P2 and P3) were each dissected into 4-6 pieces (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Organoid cultures were derived from cell suspensions made separately 
from each piece and were maintained for up to one week without pas- 
sage. Subsequently, individual organoids were disaggregated and flow- 
sorted to obtain single cells from which clonal cancer organoids were 
established. For each individual, organoids were also derived from 
single crypts in normal colorectal epithelium from the same resection 
specimens. A crypt derives from a single stem cell that has been esti- 
mated to exist several months before crypt isolation’! 

The coding regions of 360 known cancer genes were sequenced in 
all normal and cancer-derived clonal organoids for likely driver muta- 
tions and a subset were whole-genome sequenced. Somatic mutations 
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Fig. 1 | Mutation patterns during colorectal cancer evolution. 
Multiregion sampling of each colorectal cancer is illustrated by coloured 
labels (T) and normal tissue sampling by white labels (N). Phylogenetic 
trees from three individuals have been constructed using somatic 
mutations in clonal colorectal organoids derived from normal and cancer 


were identified by comparison with the sequences of DNA extracted 
from pieces of normal colorectal tissue. The overwhelming majority 
of somatic mutations identified in this way are likely to have occurred 
in vivo and not during in vitro culture (Extended Data Fig. 2c). Clonal 
organoids were also subjected to analysis of DNA methylation state at 
470,000 CpG sites, RNA sequencing (RNA-seq), and were assessed for 
response to several anticancer therapeutics. 


Phylogenetic trees of somatic mutations 
Using the catalogues of somatic mutations from clonal organoids, 
we derived cell phylogenetic trees for each individual (Fig. la—c and 
Extended Data Figs. 3-6). The structures of the trees generally reca- 
pitulated the geographic origins of the clonal organoids within each 
cancer, with more closely related branches originating from the same 
tumour pieces. However, organoids within each piece continued to 
exhibit extensive genetic diversification: for example, in organoid clones 
isolated from tumour section P3.T3, at least 40% of mutations were 
not shared with other clones from this piece (Extended Data Fig. 1o). 
In the trunk of the cancer cell phylogenetic tree of P1, we identi- 
fied likely driver mutations in BRAF (V600E), PIK3CA (E81K) and 
ACVR2A (protein-truncating small indel). All cancer clones from this 
individual also showed microsatellite instability characteristic of DNA 
mismatch repair deficiency and hypermethylation of the MLH1 pro- 
moter (the likely cause of this instability) (Extended Data Fig. 7). In 
addition, there were likely driver truncating mutations in PTEN and 
RNF43 that were restricted to subsets of branches of the tree. In P2, 
two protein-truncating APC mutations and a homozygous splice site 
TP53 mutation were present in the cancer trunk. In P3, a KRAS muta- 
tion (A146T) and two truncating APC mutations were present in the 
cancer trunk, and a TP53 in-frame deletion was present in a subset of 
the branches. No driver mutations or MLH1 methylation were observed 
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cells. Organoids underwent whole-genome sequencing (circles) or 
targeted cancer gene panel sequencing (triangles). The lengths of branches 
are proportional to mutation numbers and each mutation type and 
mutation signature is indicated by a different colour. Driver mutations and 
a whole genome duplication (WGD) are indicated in the phylogenetic tree. 


in clonal organoids derived from normal colon epithelium from the 
three patients. 


Mutation load in normal and cancer cells 

A mean of 3,792 base substitutions was found in normal organoid 
clones derived from P1, 3,172 from P2 and 3,621 from P3 (Fig. 2), 
as previously reported”4. The mean number of base substitutions in 
cancer-derived clones was higher in all three individuals: 72,398 in P1, 
22,291 in P2 and 14,209 in P3. There were also substantial differences in 
the number of small indels and genome rearrangements. A mean of 227 
small indels was observed in clones derived from normal colorectal epi- 
thelium from P1, 130 from P2 and 167 from P3. By comparison, the mean 
number of indels was 27,893 in cancer clones from P1, 1,485 from P2 
and 2,021 from P3. There was a mean of one genome rearrangement in 
clonal organoids derived from normal colorectal epithelial cells contrast- 
ing with means in cancer-derived clonal organoids of 71 rearrangements 
from P1, 176 from P2 and 67 from P3. As the normal and cancer clones 
are derived from cells obtained from each individual at the same times, 
increases in somatic base substitution, small indel and genome rear- 
rangement mutation rates are likely to have occurred in the lineages from 
fertilized egg to cancer cell, including in the two cancers that were pro- 
ficient in DNA mismatch repair. Most of the additional mutation loads 
in cancer cells were acquired in the branches of the cancer phylogenetic 
tree rather than the trunk and therefore occurred following the last 
dominant clonal expansion within the cancer cell population. 


Mutational signatures 

We extracted mutational signatures and estimated the contributions of 
each signature to each segment of the phylogenetic trees. Eight base sub- 
stitution mutational signatures were found (referred to according to the 
nomenclature in COSMIC http://cancer.sanger.ac.uk/cosmic/signatures). 
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Sample ID 
Fig. 2 | Total mutation burden in normal colorectal and colorectal 
cancer cells from three individuals. a, Substitutions have been further 
subdivided by contributions of mutational signatures. b, Indels have been 
subclassified as short insertions and deletions. c, Structural variations 
have been subdivided into deletions, inversions, tandem duplications and 
translocations. 


These include the previously described signatures 1, 5, 6, 17, 18, 20 
and 26 and a signature that has not been previously encountered** 
(see also Supplementary Notes section 5). Each mutational signa- 
ture can be regarded as the outcome ofa mutational process, which 
includes components of DNA damage or modification, DNA repair 
(or absence of it) and DNA replication, with each component poten- 
tially influencing the profile of the signature. Signature 1 is likely to 
result from deamination of 5-methylcytosine to thymine and has 
been reported to act in a ‘clock-like’ manner, with mutations accu- 
mulated continuously over the lifetime of an individual at differ- 
ent rates in different tissues. The number of signature 1 mutations 
is proposed to correlate with the number of mitotic divisions**. 
Signature 5 is of uncertain origin and also shows accumulation of 
mutations in a clock-like manner, with different rates in different tis- 
sues, although the rates do not correlate with those of signature 1°°. 
Signatures 1 and 5 are found in most human cancers and probably 
in most normal cells**?, 

Signature 1 dominated and, with signature 5, accounted for the 
large majority of mutations in normal colorectal stem cells”4 (Fig. 1). 
Signature 1 also dominated in the trunks of the cancer phylogenetic 
trees, presumably reflecting, at least in part, the long segment of 
normal cell lineage from the fertilized egg to the cell in which the 
first cancer driver mutation was acquired. However, in each of the 
three cancer trunks, signatures 17 and/or 18 also showed contribu- 
tions (which were not detectable in the normal clonal organoids). 
Signatures 17 and 18 have been found in many cancer types and have 
uncertain mechanisms, although signature 18 may be related to DNA 
damage induced by reactive oxygen species and/or by deficiency of 
base excision repair. 
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Fig. 3 | Diversification of methylation and transcriptome state during 
expansion of the neoplastic cell population. a, Clustering analysis of 
methylation state in each clonal organoid using 450 K Infinum arrays 
(n=70 clones). PC, principal component; POV, percentage of variance. 

b, Clustering analysis of transcriptome state in each clonal organoid using 
RNA-seq (n = 73 clones). c. Phylogenetic trees based on methylation data 
(top), mutation data (middle) and expression data (bottom). Distances 
between mutation tree and methylation or expression tree topologies are 
expressed as subtree prune and regraft distance (SPR). 


A different pattern of signature contributions was seen in the 
branches of the three cancer phylogenetic trees (Fig. 1). In P1, the 
mutations were predominantly of signatures 6, 20, 26 and indels; in 
P2, signatures 5, 17, 18, and indels; and in P3, signatures 5, 18, indels 
and a new signature predominantly characterized by T > G, T> A and 
T>C mutations at NTA and NTT trinucleotides (the mutated base is 
underlined; Extended Data Fig. 2d). The last signature occurred in all 
clones carrying a small in-frame deletion in TP53, but its relationship 
to this putative driver mutation is unknown. With regard to structural 
changes, P1 cancer clones carried deletions, inversions and tandem 
duplications, but few translocations, and their copy number profiles 
were relatively flat (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Figs. 5, 6). P2 cancer 
clones carried all types of rearrangement accompanied by changes in 
copy number profiles. In P3, TP53 mutant clones carried abundant 
rearrangements of all types resulting in aberrant copy number states, 
whereas rearrangements were approximately tenfold less common in 
TP53 wild-type clones with few copy number changes. The numbers of 
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segments as in Fig. 1. Mean survival in two independent experiments is 
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mutations of several signatures differed markedly between individual 
branches, indicating varying contributions of mutational processes in 
different parts of the cancer. 

There were more signature 1 mutations in each cancer organoid than 
in normal organoids from the same individuals (Fig. 1 and Extended 
Data Fig. 2e). Assuming that the clock-like correlation between the 
number of signature 1 mutations and number of mitoses undergone 
in normal cells is maintained at the same rate during neoplastic cell 
proliferation, we estimate that cancer cells from individual P1 have 
undergone 1.9 (+ 0.5) (s.d.) times as many mitoses as normal cells, 
cancer cells from individual P2 2.5 (+ 0.2) times as many, and from 
individual P3 1.7 (0.2) times as many. An alternative explanation for 
the increase in signature 1 mutations in cancer cells is increased DNA 
methylation in cancer cells. However, cancer organoids were generally 
hypomethylated compared to normal cells (Extended Data Fig. 8b). In 
the distal branches of the phylogenetic trees (that is, during the most 
recent phases of cancer growth) the base substitution mutation rates per 
mitosis (as estimated by the total number of mutations divided by the 
number of signature 1 mutations) were markedly increased compared 
to normal cells (estimated 100-fold in P1, which is DNA mismatch- 
repair deficient, and tenfold in P2 and P3, which are mismatch-repair 
proficient). Thus, assuming that these estimates of past mitoses under- 
gone are correct, the increases in base substitution, indel and genome 
rearrangement mutation rates over time also represent increases in 
mutation rates per mitosis. 


Methylome and transcriptome 

Epigenetic changes may be part of, and contribute to, the biological 
diversification of intra-tumour cell populations. To explore this possi- 
bility, we examined the methylation status of 470,000 CpG sites in the 
normal and tumour-derived clonal organoids. Organoids derived from 
normal stem cells from P1, P2 and P3 clustered together in principal 
component analyses, albeit with normal clones from each individual 
closer to each other than to normal clones from other individuals (Fig. 3 
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of TP53). Concentrations displayed represent intra- and inter-individual 
variation in the response to each drug; full dose response ranges are shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 10a. 


and Extended Data Fig. 8a). Clonal organoids from each colorectal 
cancer clustered together, with the exception of the two TP53 wild-type 
clones of P3, but separately from those derived from the other cancers 
and from normal organoids. Thus, the methylation states of normal 
colorectal stem cells from different individuals were relatively similar, 
but tumours from different individuals had developed divergent epige- 
netic states. For the P1 tumour, this conformed to the pattern of global 
hypermethylation previously termed CpG island methylator pheno- 
type (CIMP)°. To investigate intra-tumour diversification of transcrip- 
tome state, we performed RNA-seq of normal colorectal epithelium 
and cancer-derived organoid clones. Clustering by gene expression 
profiles correlated well with clustering by methylation, with normal 
organoids from all individuals clustering together, while separate clus- 
ters existed for each cancer (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 9a). For 
each cancer we constructed phylogenetic trees based on methylation 
and gene expression (Fig. 3c). The topologies of the methylation and 
expression trees were remarkably similar to the mutation-based trees. 
Thus, diversification of methylation and transcriptome state occurred 
within each cancer and this was apparently heritable, stable and inde- 
pendent of the tumour microenvironment, as it persisted after organoid 
culture in vitro. 


Diversification of drug responses 

The clonal cancer organoids were exposed in vitro to a set of drugs used 
to treat colorectal cancer, including the chemotherapeutic agents 5- 
fluorouracil (5-FU), doxorubicin and 7-ethyl-10-hydroxycamptothecin 
(SN-38, the active metabolite of irinotecan), and the targeted agents 
afatinib (an epidermal growth factor receptor (EGFR) inhibitor), 
nutlin-3a (a stabilizer of TP53), a MEK1/2 inhibitor and an AKT inhibitor. 
Different organoids from the same cancer displayed substantial and 
reproducible differences in ICs values of up to 1,000-fold (Fig. 4 and 
Extended Data Fig. 10a, b), for both chemotherapeutic agents and 
targeted therapies. Some differences were attributable to particular 
somatic mutations. Notably, nutlin-3a exerted much greater growth 
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inhibition of TP53 wild-type than mutant clones in P3 tumour orga- 
noids. Additionally, truncating mutations in RNF43, a recessive 
cancer gene encoding a negative regulator of the WNT pathway*, 
rendered cells highly sensitive to the WNT secretion/porcupine 
inhibitor [WP2 (Extended Data Fig. 10c). The remaining variation 
in drug response did not, however, clearly relate to the geographical 
zones of origin or to the phylogenetic trees of each cancer. There were 
several examples of marked differences in drug sensitivity between 
closely related clones. For example, P2.T4.1 showed marked resist- 
ance to SN-38 compared to the other P2.T4 clones, whereas P3.T1.5 
showed distinct sensitivity to 5-FU compared to all other clones from 
this individual (Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 10a). The mechanism 
underlying this diversification in biological behaviour is unclear, 
but there was no obvious correlation with the degree of mutational 
diversification. 


Discussion 

Previous studies have addressed particular aspects of intra-cancer 
diversification by profiling the transcriptome, DNA copy number state 
and functional responses of individual cells!4-!635. To our knowledge, 
this is the first systematic and integrated analysis at genetic, epigenetic, 
transcriptomic and functional levels of multiple single-cell-derived 
clones from human cancers to incorporate high-quality and com- 
prehensive description of essentially all somatic mutations present in 
multiple single cells. All three cancers studied, including the two DNA 
mismatch-repair proficient cases, clearly exhibited higher mutation 
burdens than normal colorectal stem cells. These are likely to result 
from increased mutation rates experienced during the lineages from 
fertilized egg to colorectal cancer cell. More comparisons of normal 
and colorectal cancer cells, and similar comparisons for other classes of 
cancer, are required for corroboration but it seems likely that increases 
in somatic mutation rates are common during the development of 
human cancers. These increases are predominantly due to recruit- 
ment of mutational processes that are inactive or marginally active in 
normal cells, and which dominate at later stages in the evolution of 
the cancer cell population. The roles of these processes in generating 
driver mutations, however, are unclear, as they may have started before 
or after acquisition of the early driver mutations in the trunks of the 
cancer phylogenetic trees*. The mechanisms underlying the increases 
in mutation rate in the DNA mismatch-repair proficient cancers are, 
for the most part, unknown. These increases may be due to somatic 
genetic or epigenetic changes (although these are not currently obvi- 
ous), to metabolic stress attendant upon the elevated mitotic rate and 
other features of the neoplastic state, or to effects of the cancer cell 
microenvironment. Alongside intra-tumour mutational diversifi- 
cation, diversification of methylation state, transcriptome state and 
biological responses to therapeutics occur. While some methylation 
and transcriptome changes that occurred in vivo may have been lost 
during in vitro growth we were able to capture methylation and tran- 
scriptome changes that followed the evolution of the cancer through 
the mutational phylogenetic tree, which appeared to be stable and, at 
least partly, independent of the tumour cell microenvironment, as they 
persisted after cells were removed from the tumour. Diversification 
of methylation and transcriptome states and of drug responses are 
likely to result partly from driver mutations in cancer genes, but other, 
currently unknown, genetic and/or epigenetic mechanisms may be 
involved**. Future studies analysing the genomes, methylomes and 
transcriptomes of primary cells of a cancer will be needed to reveal all 
genetic, epigenetic and transcriptional variation occurring between 
cancer cells in vivo. Nevertheless, this study has shown the strength 
of the organoid system in stably retaining these characteristics and 
enabling functional assays on clones derived from individual cells. 
The analysis indicates that all three colorectal cancers contained cells 
resistant to most of the drugs commonly used to treat the disease. 
Differential drug responses between clones that are closely related both 
genetically and epigenetically suggest that resistance mechanisms can 
arise late in tumorigenesis. 
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METHODS 


Human tissues. Tissue material was obtained from The Diakonessen Hospital, 
Utrecht. From the resected colon segment, both normal and tumour tissues were 
isolated. The isolated tumour tissue was subdivided into 4-5 segments. Normal 
tissue was taken at least 5cm away from the tumour. All samples were obtained 
with informed consent and the study was approved by the ethical committee of 
The Diakonessen Hospital, Utrecht. 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Human organoid culture. Human normal and tumour colon organoids were 
established and maintained as described from isolated colonic epithelium)”. 
In brief, long-term normal colonic organoid culture required human intestinal 
stem cell medium (HISM) composed of advanced DMEM/F12 (AdMEM) with 
penicillin/streptomycin, 10 mM HEPES, 1 x GlutaMAX, 1 x B27 (Invitrogen) and 
1 1M N-acetylcysteine (SIGMA), supplemented with 50 ng ml~! human recom- 
binant EGF (Peprotech), 0.5 1M A83-01 (Tocris), 31M SB202190 (SIGMA), 11M 
nicotinamide (SIGMA), 10 nM prostaglandin E2,Wnt3A-conditioned medium 
(CM) (50% final concentration), Noggin-CM (10% final concentration), and 
R-Spondin1-CM (10% final concentration). Tumour organoids were cultured in 
medium containing only EGF, Noggin-CM, R-Spondin1-CM and A83-01. 
Establishment of clonal organoids. For clonal organoids from normal crypts, iso- 
lated single crypts were embedded in 10 11 Matrigel and cultured in HISM medium. 
For clonal tumour organoid cultures, tumour cell suspensions were cultured for 
7-14 days in HISM without Wnt3A-CM. Then, 10-15 individual organoids were 
picked and separately dissociated into single cells by TryPLE express (Thermo 
Fisher), washed and suspended in AdMEM containing propidium iodide (PI). 
Forty-eight single cells were sorted into tumour organoid medium (HISM plus 10 
uM ROCK inhibitor Y-27632 (Tocris BioScience); no Wnt-CM) from each tumour 
organoid. Sorting was based on FCS area/FCS peak and PIneg/FCS area using a 
Moflo machine (Beckman Coulter). Sorted cells were spun down at 1,000g at 4°C 
for 5 min, after which single cells were each embedded into 1011 of basement 
membrane extract (BME, Amsbio) and seeded into 96-well plates at a ratio of 
1 cell per well. The gel was left to solidify in a 37°C incubator after HISM (no 
Wnt3A-CM) was added. Y-27632 was added to the medium for the first week after 
sorting. For each original tumour organoid, a single clonal organoid was selected 
and expanded for further study and for preparing frozen stocks. Culturing times 
and plating efficiencies are listed for each organoid in Supplementary Datafile S1. 
Histology procedures. Tissues were fixed in 4% formaldehyde solution overnight 
and embedded in paraffin. Sections were subjected to haematoxylin and eosin 
(H&E) and immunohistochemistry staining. The Ki67 antibody (MONX10283, 
Monosan) was used at 1:250 dilution. 

Organoid CellTiter-Glo viability assay. Tumour organoids were cultured for 5-10 
days after being trypsinized into single cells in HISM without Wnt-3a-CM. The 
organoids were mechanically dissociated by pipetting before being resuspended 
in 5% BME/growth medium (25 x 10° organoids per ml). Before seeding, 10 1l 
BME was dispensed into 384-well plates, and then 30 11 growth medium containing 
organoids was dispensed into each plate (at about 750 organoids per well. Drug 
screening was carried out using nutlin-3a, afatinib, MEK1/2 inhibitor III, AKT 
inhibitor VIII, 5-FU, doxorubicin, and SN-38. Drug dilutions were performed in 
two series: 1) stepwise 2 fold-dilutions from 20|1M to 19.5nM; and 2) stepwise 2 
fold-dilutions from 15M to 29.3nM. The measurements for these two dilution 
series were combined into a single curve. All drugs were dispensed by a HP-D300 
automated liquid dispenser (TECAN). Samples were incubated for 6 days at 37°C, 
and cell viability was measured by CellTiter-Glo 3D kit (Promega) on a SpectraMax 
M5e (Molecular Devices). Cell viability measurements were performed in duplicate 
wells for each clone. Survival ratios in drug-treated organoids were normalized 
to the average survival ina DMSO control. Each experiment was repeated on a 
different day. To assess variability between technical and biological replicates we 
calculated the area under the curve (AUC) for each survival curve. AUC values 
are calculated using the trapezoid method and are divided by the area covered by 
100% survival on the y-axis and the range of the log), concentrations on the x-axis 
(Extended Data Fig. 10b). 

DNA and RNA extraction. DNA and RNA were concomitantly extracted from 
frozen tissue samples or organoid cultures using AllPrep DNA/RNA minikit 
(Qiagen 80204). 

Whole-genome sequencing. From each individual, 7-10 tumour-derived clones 
were selected for whole-genome sequencing (WGS), as well as 4—5 normal-derived 
clones. We generated paired end sequencing reads (150 bp) using Illumina XTEN 
machines, resulting in + 30 x coverage per sample. Sequences were aligned to the 
human reference genome (NCBI build37) using BWA-MEM. Sequencing statistics 
are listed in Supplementary Datafile S2. 

Cancer gene panel sequencing. All WGS sequenced clones and 40 additional 
tumour-derived clones were subjected to targeted sequencing. An in-house 
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developed cancer gene panel (CGPv3) was used, designed to pull down 360 genes 
that are known or suspected to play a role in cancer*”. The panel targets genes 
from the Cancer Gene Census (COSMIC), genes recurrently amplified or over- 
expressed in cancer and candidate cancer genes such as kinases from the MAP 
kinase signalling pathway. We performed custom RNA bait design following the 
manufacturer's guidelines (SureSelect, Agilent) and previously described work- 
flows to create pulldown libraries from native genomic DNA*?’. Samples were 
multiplexed on flow cells and subjected to paired end sequencing (75-bp reads) 
using Illumina HiSeq2000 machines, resulting in more than 700 x coverage for 
the target design for tumour-derived samples and more than 2,000 x coverage for 
normal tissue-derived samples. Sequences were aligned to the human reference 
genome (NCBI build37) using BWA-align. 

RNA sequencing. From each individual, RNA was isolated from all tumour 
and normal derived organoid clones and subjected to RNA-seq analysis. RNA- 
seq libraries were prepared according to previously described workflows and 
sequenced on Illumina HiSeq2000 machines**. Between four and seven barcoded 
samples were pooled per library. Sequenced reads were aligned to the human ref- 
erence genome (NCBI build37) with Bowtie/TopHat. 

Methylation arrays. Infinium HumanMethylation450 BeadChip arrays were used 
to characterize the methylation status of more than 450,000 CpG sites for all clones. 
Mutation discovery. All somatic changes in whole genome and targeted data were 
analysed with mutation calling pipelines developed in house (available at https:// 
github.com/cancerit). 

Substitutions. Single-base somatic substitutions were identified using CaVEMan®” 
and a number of post-processing filters were applied. For each patient, the only 
germline reference available was healthy colorectal tissue more than 5cm from the 
tumour, consisting of epithelial and connective tissue. In order to allow the discov- 
ery of a field effect"! that might have spread into the matched normal sample, 
we ran CaVEMan using an unmatched normal reference. Germline SNPs were 
removed by comparison to a panel of 75 unrelated normal samples. Additional 
post-processing filters were applied to these mutation calls as described*. For 
XTEN/BWA-mem aligned data we added two filters to the pipeline for the median 
alignment score (ASMD) > 140 and the clipping index (CLPM) =0, meaning that 
fewer than half of the reads should be clipped. 

We then tabulated the number of mutant and wild-type reads for every mutation 
discovered in every sample, including the adjacent colorectal tissue. We considered 
only mutations that were covered by ten reads in all related clones, and mutations 
that were seen on at least two reads in each direction. As the adjacent normal 
colorectal tissue is not entirely composed of epithelium we reasoned that if there 
were a field effect the somatic mutations in this tissue should not be fully clonal. 
We therefore deducted germline mutations on the basis that they were fully clonal 
in the bulk normal, while mutations that were subclonal in the bulk were not 
removed from the analysis. To define a mutation as subclonal in the bulk, the 
probability of finding the observed number of mutant reads or fewer given the 
sequencing coverage had to be less than 0.005, based on the binomial distribution 
with a probability of 0.5 for autosomes. Mutations that failed to meet this criterion 
were considered to be germline and were removed. 

Indels. Indels were called using Pindel**“ using the adjacent bulk colorectal tissue 
as a matched normal. Post processing filters were the same as for substitutions 
except that ASMD > 140 and CLPM = 0 were not used. 

Copy number. Copy number profiles were constructed for WGS samples by 
ASCAT*™"S, using adjacent healthy colorectal tissue as a matched normal. Copy 
number profiles of WGS analysed samples were visualized with the plotHeatmap 
function of the R package ‘copynumber””. 

Rearrangements. Rearrangements were called using healthy adjacent colorectal 
tissue as a matched normal. Abnormally paired read pairs from WGS were grouped 
and filtered by read remapping using ‘Brass’ (https://github.com/cancerit/BRASS). 
Read pair clusters with 50% or more of the reads mapping to microbial sequences 
were removed. Candidate breakpoints were matched to copy number breakpoints 
defined by ASCAT within 10kb. Rearrangements not associated with copy number 
breakpoints or with a copy number change of less than 0.3 were removed. 

Phylogenetic tree construction. The phylogeny of single-cell-derived organoids for 
each patient was constructed from substitutions called in WGS data. For each 
patient, substitutions that had been discovered by CaVEMan in any organoid from 
that patient were called as present or absent in each organoid using the algorithm 
Shearwater*®. This algorithm compares allele frequencies of variants to a back- 
ground error model derived from sequencing thousands of samples from unrelated 
studies on the same platform. Sequencing errors are known to occur at different 
frequencies across different sites of the genome“*. By obtaining a comprehensive 
view of the number of variant calls at each position in unrelated normal genomes, 
we built an error model for each nucleotide change for each position. This method 
has previously been used to find variants at a low frequency*’. Here, we com- 
pared the observed frequency of each variant to our error model. After correcting 
for multiple testing, only variants that were significantly mutated over the error 
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model were kept, using a q value cutoff of 0.05. Although most true variants largely 
exceed this threshold, this procedure maximizes the chance of retaining variants in 
genomic regions that have undergone copy number changes, lowering the appar- 
ent variant allele fraction (VAF), since the Shearwater algorithm was designed to 
detect subclonal variants. As a further stringent filter to minimise false positive 
calls, variants had to be supported by at least three mutant reads to be considered 
by the algorithm. In this way every mutation called in an individual was genotyped 
as being present or absent in each sample. Phylogenies were constructed using this 
binary matrix of mutations present or absent in each sample. Private mutations 
were discarded from tree building as they are uninformative. A fake outgroup 
with no mutations called was generated for each individual. Phylogenies were 
constructed using the Phylip suite of tools°°. The programme seqboot was used 
to generate 100 bootstrap replicates of each dataset by resampling the mutations 
with replacement. Phylogenies were then reconstructed for each bootstrap replicate 
by maximum parsimony using the Mix programme using the Wagner method, 
using the fake outgroup as a root. The jumble = 10 option was used, randomizing 
the order of the input samples 10 times for each bootstrap replicate. Finally, the 
programme Consense was used to build a consensus of all the trees that had been 
built for each patient, using the majority rule (extended) option. This reports, for 
each node in the most parsimonious tree, how many of the trees that had been built 
contain a node that partitions the samples into the same two groups. All nodes in 
each tree that relate tumour samples to each other were supported by all bootstrap 
replicates (Supplementary Notes). 

Assignment of somatic changes in WGS to the phylogenetic tree. Substitutions. 
Substitutions were called as present or absent in each organoid as described above. 
To assign these mutations to the tree, each branch of the tree was considered in 
turn. Ifa mutation was called in all the organoids that were descendants of a given 
branch, and in no organoids that were not descendants of the branch, muta- 
tions were assigned to that branch. Ignoring private mutations, which necessarily 
fit any tree, 97.7% of shared mutations fitted the tree structure from patient 1 
perfectly, 89.7% fitted the tree from patient 2 perfectly, and 88.1% fitted the tree 
from patient 3 perfectly. The lower concordance with the tree for patients 2 and 3 
reflects the increased copy number changes that have occurred in these phylog- 
enies. Examination of the copy number state at loci where there were discordant 
mutations showed that the majority could be explained by deletions of those 
mutations in a subclone. Substitutions that did not fit the tree perfectly were 
therefore assigned to the most recent common ancestor of the samples in which 
they were called. 

All substitution calls and their assignment to branches of the tree, as well as 
substitutions that did not fit the tree perfectly and their associated copy number 
states are listed in Supplementary Data file S4. 

Indels. Indels were called as being present or absent in each sample based on a 
variant allele fraction (the proportion of mutant reads at a locus) cutoff. The 
variant allele fraction cutoff was chosen for each patient based on a histogram of 
the variant allele fraction to separate the sequencing noise distribution from the 
distribution of true mutations. Variant allele fraction cutoffs were chosen as 0.15 
for patients 1 and 3, and 0.11 for patient 2. Indels were then assigned to branches 
of the tree that they fitted perfectly. Indels that were assigned to the tree, along 
with their assignments, as well as indels that did not fit the tree are provided in 
Supplementary Data file $4. 

Rearrangements. The same rearrangement may be called in related samples with 
slightly different breakpoints. To identify rearrangements that had been sequenced 
in related clones as the same, both the upstream and the downstream breakpoints 
had to fall within 500 bp of each other. The majority of rearrangements fitted the 
tree. Visualization of discordant rearrangements using IGV*! showed that often an 
overlapping rearrangement meant that the rearrangement was lost in a clone. All 
rearrangement calls that could and could not be assigned to the tree can be found 
in Supplementary Data file $4. 

Timing substitutions and indels relative to a whole genome duplication (WGD). A 
whole genome duplication was observed in the trunk of the tumour for patient 2. 
Substitutions. For substitutions, we aimed first to obtain an accurate estimate 
of the timing of WGD in molecular time, and second to time as many substi- 
tutions as possible relative to the WGD in order to perform signature analysis 
on them. 

To obtain an estimate of the timing of the WGD, we examined substitutions 
in regions with two copies of one allele and none of the other (as determined by 
ASCAT). In these regions, if a mutation occurred before the WGD on that allele, 
it will be at copy number 2. If it occurred afterwards, it will be at copy number 1. 
One hundred and eighty substitutions occurred at copy number 2, and 67 at copy 
number 1. As at least half of the mutations that occurred before the WGD have 
been lost in such regions (as there is loss of one allele), the WGD can be estimated 
to have occurred at 84% ((180 x 2)/(180 x 2+67)) of molecular time in the trunk 
of the tumour (95% confidence interval of 80.8-87.6% calculated by bootstrapping 
10,000 times). 


Second, we wanted to time substitutions in regions with a greater range of copy 
number states for mutational signature analysis. To do this, for every truncal sub- 
stitution in every tumour clone from patient 2, the copy number segment (as called 
by ASCAT) in which that mutation fell was defined. Mutations could be timed only 
in samples in which there was a minor copy number of 0 and a major copy number 
greater than 1. Fortunately, because of the extensive copy number changes in this 
tumour, all mutations fell in a region that met these criteria in at least one sample. 
For a given mutation that fell in such a copy number segment in a given sample, the 
VAF in that sample of known germline single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) 
that fell in that segment (that necessarily occurred before the WGD) and the VAF 
of somatic mutations assigned to branches further down the tree (that necessarily 
occurred after the WGD) was examined. If, in a given sample, a mutation had a 
VAF greater than 90% of the VAFs of the mutations that were known to occur 
further down tree it was considered to have occurred before the WGD, whereas 
if it had a VAF less than 90% of the VAFs of the SNPs it was considered to have 
occurred after the WGD. If there was any overlap between the 90th percentiles of 
the SNPs and the later mutations, or if the mutation fitted neither of these criteria, 
it was considered uninformative and was not used in the signature analysis. This 
accounted for 9,094 mutations (out of a total of 12,623 assigned to the trunk) that 
were not used in signature analysis. There is no reason to believe that mutations 
that were excluded for these reasons should be attributable to different mutational 
signatures than those that could be included, and indeed their trinucleotide muta- 
tion contexts are similar (data not shown). For each mutation, then, the number 
of samples in which it had been counted before and after the WGD was tallied. If 
a mutation was called as occurring before the WGD in some samples and after the 
WGD in others, the mutation was designated as conflicting and excluded from 
the analysis. Eighty-two mutations fell into this category, and the remaining 3,447 
could be timed unambiguously relative to the WGD and used in the signature 
analysis. In Fig. 1 we extrapolated the preWGD and postWGD fractions and their 
relative signature components to all mutations identified in the clonal trunk of P2. 
Mutations that were included in the signature analysis, those that were excluded 
as being uninformative, and those that were excluded as being conflicting, are 
reported in Supplementary Datafile S4. 

Indels. For indels, we simply aimed to estimate the proportion that occurred before 
and after the WGD, and so for this analysis we restricted ourselves to regions of the 
genome with copy number 2+ 0. An analogous approach to timing substitutions 
was taken, although rather than considering the distribution of germline indels 
and indels further down the tree, a hard VAF cutoff of 0.85 (which separated the 
bimodal distribution of indel VAFs in these loci) was used to define mutations as 
occurring before or after the WGD. 

Rearrangements. We timed rearrangements relative to the WGD in patient 2 by 
using the copy number step associated with deletions and tandem duplications 
in the trunk of this tumour, as determined by inspection of the change in read 
counts at breakpoints. The ratio of tandem duplications and deletions that had 
occurred before rather than after the WGD was extrapolated to give a ratio for all 
the rearrangements in the trunk, assuming that the relative proportion of different 
rearrangement classes stayed the same after the WGD. 

Driver mutations. Driver mutations in TP53 and APC were timed relative to the 
WGD in patient 2. The TP53 mutation was at VAF 1 in a region that was 2 +0 in 
all samples, indicating that it occurred before the WGD. There were mutations in 
both alleles (which we will call mutation 1 and mutation 2) of APC. P2.T4.2 and 
P2.T5.1 both had the APC locus called as 2+ 2, and both mutations were at VAF 
0.5. P2.T1.1, P2.T1.3, and P2.T6.2 were 2+ 1 in the APC region. Mutation 1 was 
at VAF 0.67 and mutation 2 at 0.33. In P2.T2.5 the region was also called as 2+ 1, 
but mutation 1 was at VAF 0.33 and mutation 2 at VAF 0.67. This shows biallelic 
inactivation of APC before the WGD. 

Assignment of samples to the tree based on targeted sequencing. Samples for which 
both WGS and targeted sequencing were available were used to estimate the sen- 
sitivity in the targeted data for finding substitutions that were identified in each 
branch by the WGS data. The targeted capture was designed against 360 cancer 
genes; in addition, all off-target reads that covered substitutions identified by WGS 
were considered. For example, in clone P1.T1.1, a fraction of 0.09 of all substitu- 
tions in the ultimate branch P1.T1.1 was found in the targeted data. Samples for 
which only targeted sequencing was available were then assigned to the ultimate 
branch of the tree with which they shared most substitutions. For example, clone 
P1.T1.4 shared a fraction of 0.04 with branch P1.T1.1 and negligible fractions 
with other branches. To estimate the time point at which P1.T1.4 branched off, we 
divided the shared fraction 0.04 in clone P1.T1.4 by the sensitivity in clone P1.T1.1 
0.09. Thus, we estimated that P1.T1.4 shares 0.04/0.09 = 43% of mutations with 
branch P1.T1.1. The proportion of mutations shared with each branch are listed 
in Supplementary Notes section 2. 

Driver analysis. To classify driver events in substitutions, indels and rearrange- 
ments we used the following criteria: 1) deleterious mutations in genes iden- 
tified in CRC by TCGA”*; 2) all other known oncogenes carrying a canonical 
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activating mutation; and 3) tumour suppressor genes with loss of function, and/ 
or carrying two deleterious mutations. A more inclusive approach for identify- 
ing functional mutations is listed in Supplementary Datafile $3 and described in 
the Supplementary Notes. 

Mutational signature analysis. Signature extraction based on non-negative matrix 
factorization was performed as previously described**”?. Mutations in trinucleotide 
context were grouped according to branches of the phylogenetic tree or according 
to sample. Datasets were combined with data from 560 breast cancer genomes to 
increase performance of the NNMF procedure*’. 

Expression analysis. Clustering analyses were based on FPKM values calculated 
with the Cufflinks algorithm™. To select informative genes for clustering we applied 
the following filters: FPKM > 1; coefficient of variation across all samples > 0.7 or 
absolute difference > 5. Subsequently, FPKM values were log, transformed and 
normalized. Normalization across samples was applied by subtracting the median 
expression value from individual expression values. Normalization across genes 
was applied by subtracting the gene’s median expression from individual expression 
values. Normalized values were subjected to principle component analysis (PCA). 

For each tumour clone we calculated a set of genes differentially expressed 

compared to all normal clones pooled together. Genes were called as differen- 
tially expressed if they had an FDR-corrected P value less than 0.05, resulting 
from a likelihood ratio test using a negative binomial generalized linear model 
fit with the R package ‘edgeR’®’. Raw counts were input into the edgeR model, 
along with normalization offsets calculated using the TMM method®. To construct 
the expression-based phylogenetic trees, we calculated Euclidean distances based 
on all genes that were differentially expressed in at least one tumour clone from 
that individual. Trees were inferred by the minimum evolution method, with the 
fast-me.bal function in the R-package ‘ape’. 
Methylation analysis. Methylation arrays were processed using the R package 
minfi>*. We excluded three samples that failed standard QC metrics (more than 
1,000 failed probes). We then excluded any probe from the analysis if it contained 
a variant identified in one of the samples, had a detection P value > 1 x 107!° 
in > 10% samples or one sample with P > 0.01, occurred at a location known to 
cross-hybridize with another genomic location, or where there was a known SNP 
at the CpG targeted by the probe. The remaining probes were then normalized 
either using the ‘preprocessRaw’ function when comparing all samples together or 
using the SWAN quantile-normalization method when comparing clones from a 
particular tumour”. The latter method is appropriate when the number of meth- 
ylated probes is expected to be roughly constant across all samples, which was 
the case for each tumour. For all comparisons, M values (log ratio of methylated 
to unmethylated probes) were calculated from the normalized probe intensities. 
Samples were clustered using PCA. For computational reasons, we used only the 
1,000 most variable probes for PCA. 

Probes that were differentially methylated between tumour and normal cells 
were identified using an F-test with variance shrinking and a false discovery rate 
of 0.01 via the ‘dmpFinder function comparing each tumour clone to all normal 
derived clones**. To construct the methylation-based phylogenetic trees, we cal- 
culated Euclidean distances based on probes that were differentially methylated 
in at least one tumour clone from that individual. For computational reasons, we 
used a q-value cutoff of 1 x 10~® for selection of informative probes. Trees were 
inferred by the minimum evolution method, with the fast-me.bal function in the 
R-package ‘ape’®”. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Code availability. Mutation calling pipelines developed in house are available at 
https://github.com/cancerit. The Shearwater algorithm for deriving a background 
error model is available at: https://www.bioconductor.org/packages/devel/bioc/ 
vignettes/deepSNV/inst/doc/shearwaterML.html. The software for signature 
analysis used in this manuscript is available at: https://www.mathworks.com/ 
matlabcentral/fileexchange/38724-wtsi-mutational-signature-framework. 
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Custom R scripts developed for the analyses and visualizations in this manu- 
script are available from the authors on request. 
Data access. Sequencing data have been deposited at the European Genome- 
Phenome Archive (http://www.ebi.ac.uk/ega/) under accession numbers 
EGAS00001000869 (targeted sequencing), EGAS00001000985 (RNA-seq) and 
EGAS00001000881 (WGS). RNA sequencing data of these organoid clones has 
also been described elsewhere. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Origin of clonal organoids analysed in this study. tumour, 4-6 segments were resected (sized 5 x 5 x 3-5mm. All sections 
Specimens were derived from the ascending colon of a 66-year-old woman _ except T3 from P2 resulted in viable clonal organoids. b-f, h-n, p-t, 
(a-f), sigmoid rectum of a 65-year-old woman (g-n) and ascending Haematoxylin and eosin staining and Ki67 immunohistochemistry show 
transverse colon of a 56-year-old man (0-t), respectively. From each cell morphology for individual tumour sections. Scale bars: 200 1m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Substitution analysis. a, Comparison of phylogeny 
reconstructions from WGS analysis of clonal organoids (left) and 
subclonal analysis of the original tissue biopsies (right) from individuals 
P1-P3. The analysis of clonal organoids allows a very detailed phylogeny, 
exact placement of driver mutations and analysis of cell-to-cell differences. 
b, Venn diagrams depicting overlap between substitutions identified by 
the organoid approach and the tissue biopsy approach. c, Venn diagrams 
depicting overlaps between clones P2.N3 and P2.T6.2 and their respective 
subclones (see Methods). Only a small proportion of the total mutations 

is added during culturing in both normal and tumour organoids. d, New 


signature identified in this study in tumour organoid samples from P3, 
characterized by T>G, T> A and T >C mutations at NTA and NIT 
trinucleotides (mutated bases underlined). e, Contribution of each of the 
identified mutation signatures to individual samples. Top (by_sample), 
results of signature extraction from all substitutions identified in each 
sample (Supplementary Notes). Bottom, proportion in each sample 
derived by adding up proportions in the branches of the phylogenetic 

tree that make up that sample (identical to Fig. 1). f, Numbers of C > T 
mutations by CpG context. g, Signature analysis of substitutions identified 
in the original tissue biopsies. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Phylogenetic trees for clones that have 


been analysed by WGS. Branch lengths represent total mutation 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Phylogenetic trees for indels. Phylogenies for 


three individuals with branch lengths representing indel numbers, further 
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number of indels in this patient, who displays microsatellite instability 
(MSI) in all tumour clones in a different scale. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Copy number analysis. Copy number profiles 
of all clones that have been WGS analysed, displayed as a heatmap 
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(amplification in red, loss in blue). The structures of the phylogenetic trees 
are displayed on the left; branch lengths are not scaled. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | MLH1 hypermethylation in P1. a-c, Methylation 
pattern of the MLH1 gene for tumour and normal clones for three 


individuals, showing hypermethylation in proximity to the transcription detected in tumour clones from P1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Expression analysis. a, PCA based on expression 
pattern of normal organoids from each individual, displaying the first 

two principal components (n = 13). A subclone and its ancestral clone 

are circled. b-d, Left, PCA of tumour clones from each individual. 

Clones derived from different segments are shown in different colours 

as in Figs. 2-4. A subclone derived from a tumour clone from P2 and its 
ancestor clone are circled. Right, phylogenetic trees based on expression 
data (as in Fig. 4b) with the main branches used for our expression analysis 
indicated. b, P1, n= 20 biologically independent samples. c, P2, n = 22 
biologically independent samples. d, P3, n= 17 biologically independent 


# DEGs 


samples. e-g, Global analysis of expression changes attributed to the trunk 
of the tree, the main branches or subclonal variation. h, Venn diagram 
displaying the differentially expressed genes that were attributed to the 
trunk of each tumour. Differentially expressed genes determined by a 
likelihood ratio test using a negative binomial generalized linear model fit 
(FDR < 0.05). i-k, Comparison of differentially expressed genes identified 
in the organoid clones of each patient versus the original tissue sections. 
Only genes that were significantly altered in all clones or all biopsies from 
each individual are considered. 
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Identification of the tumour transition 
States occurring during EMT 
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Cédric Balsat®, Youri Sokolow’, Christine Dubois!, Florian De Cock!, Samuel Scozzaro!, Federico Sopena®, Angel Lanas?®, 


Nicky D’Haene’, Isabelle Salmon*®, Jean-Christophe Marine*”°, Thierry Voet 


& Cédric Blanpaint)!?* 


2,3, Panagiota A. Sotiropoulou!” 


In cancer, the epithelial-to- mesenchymal transition (EMT) is associated with tumour stemness, metastasis and 
resistance to therapy. It has recently been proposed that, rather than being a binary process, EMT occurs through distinct 
intermediate states. However, there is no direct in vivo evidence for this idea. Here we screen a large panel of cell surface 
markers in skin and mammary primary tumours, and identify the existence of multiple tumour subpopulations associated 
with different EMT stages: from epithelial to completely mesenchymal states, passing through intermediate hybrid states. 
Although all EMT subpopulations presented similar tumour-propagating cell capacity, they displayed differences in 
cellular plasticity, invasiveness and metastatic potential. Their transcriptional and epigenetic landscapes identify the 
underlying gene regulatory networks, transcription factors and signalling pathways that control these different EMT 
transition states. Finally, these tumour subpopulations are localized in different niches that differentially regulate EMT 


transition states. 


EMT is a cellular process in which cells lose their epithelial characteris- 
tics and acquire mesenchymal features, which enable them to migrate 
more efficiently and invade the underlying mesenchyme. EMT is 
essential for gastrulation, somitogenesis and neural crest delamination 
during embryonic development and has been associated with various 
diseases. In cancer, EMT is associated with tumorigenesis, invasion, 
metastasis, tumour stemness and resistance to therapy”. Although 
EMT has traditionally been viewed as a binary switch, some in vitro 
data (mainly co-expression of epithelial and mesenchymal markers 
within the same cells) have indicated that EMT may proceed in a step- 
wise manner through the generation of subpopulations that represent 
different intermediate states between the epithelial and mesenchymal 
states*-’. However, it remains unclear whether EMT proceeds through 
these intermediate states in vivo, and if so how many intermediate steps 
exist, how plastic and reversible these intermediate states are, which 
mechanisms regulate the transition from one state to another and what 
the implications of these different EMT states are for tumour progres- 
sion, stemness and metastasis! . 


Different tumour EMT transition states 

To determine whether EMT in vivo occurs through a succession of 
different intermediate states, we used a genetic mouse model of skin 
squamous cell carcinoma (SCC) mediated by the conditional expres- 
sion of KRas®!?? and p53 deletion (p53*°) in hair follicles. This model 
generates skin tumours that undergo spontaneous EMT, containing 
epithelial YFP*Epcam* and mesenchymal-like YFPtEpcam~ tumour 
cells (TCs)®. Using flow cytometry (fluorescence-activated cell sort- 
ing, FACS), we screened cells from these tumours for a large panel 
of cell surface markers and assessed whether these markers were 


heterogeneously expressed in YFP*Epcamt or YFPtEpcam™ popu- 
lations (Fig. 1a). The YFP*Epcam* TCs were relatively homogenous, 
with only four markers being heterogeneously expressed (Fig. 1b). 
By contrast, half of the markers were heterogeneously expressed in 
YFP*Epcam™ TCs (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1a, b), suggesting that 
EMT is associated with important cellular heterogeneity. The mark- 
ers that were most frequently heterogeneously expressed during EMT 
included CD61 (also known as Itgb3), CD51 (also known as Itgav) 
and CD106 (also known as Vcam1; Extended Data Fig. 1c), which 
mark subpopulations of TCs associated with tumour stemness, EMT 
or metastasis initiation in other tumour models”?-?. Other markers 
were not as frequently heterogeneously expressed when analysed in 
a larger cohort of tumours (Extended Data Fig. 1c). Combinatorial 
multicolour FACS analysis revealed that CD106, CD61, and CD51 
discriminated six distinct populations within YFP*Epcam™ TCs 
in most (75%) mixed tumours (Fig. Ic, e, h, Extended Data Fig. 2). 
About 10% of mixed tumours with a high proportion of Epcamt cells 
presented only triple-negative (Epcam™ CD51~ CD61~CD106-) and 
Epcam™ CD51+CD61* populations, whereas highly mesenchymal 
tumours with only Epcam™ TCs contained CD51*, CD51*CD61*, 
CD106*CD51* and CD106*CD51* CD61" triple-positive tumour 
subpopulations with almost no triple-negative and CD106* 
subpopulations (Fig. 1c-g). 

To define whether these different tumour populations correspond to 
distinct EMT transition states, we isolated the subpopulations by FACS 
and performed immunostaining on cytospin with epithelial (keratin 
14, K14) and mesenchymal (vimentin) markers. Notably, loss of Epcam 
expression coincided with a gain in vimentin expression in all TCs, con- 
sistent with the first switch to the mesenchymal state (Fig. 1i, j). However, 
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Fig. 1 | Identification of the tumour transition states occurring during 
EMT in vivo. a, Strategy for marker screening in hair follicle-derived skin 
SCC model presenting spontaneous EMT. b, Percentage of homogeneously 
and heterogeneously expressed markers in YFP*Epcam* and 
YFP*Epcam™ TCs. Two-tailed Fisher’s exact test. c, Percentage of Epcam* 
cells in the four groups of tumours that differ by the frequencies of the 
different subpopulations. d-g, Distributions of subpopulations in tumours 
with pattern 1 (d; mixed tumours containing Epcam* and Epcam™ TCs), 
pattern 2 (e; differentiated tumours with a high percentage of Epcamt 
TCs), pattern 3 (f) and pattern 4 (g; mesenchymal Epcam™ TCs) (n= 12 
mice, mean + s.e.m.). TN, triple-negative; TP, triple-positive. h, FACS 
profile showing the six CD106/CD51/CD61 subpopulations in the most 
frequent pattern (pattern 1). i, Co-immunostaining of keratin 14 (K14) 
and vimentin (Vim) in cystospin of FACS-isolated tumour cells. Scale 
bars, 20|1m; n = 6. j, Cytospin counts of TCs based on K14 and vimentin 
expression (average of 90 cells per condition and tumour). k, PCA of 
scRNA-seq of Epcam* and Epcam™ TCs. Dots represent single cells; colour 
scale represents the normalized expression of each gene (n = 66 Epcam* 
and n=277 Epcam” cells from one tumour). 1, Proportion of single 

cells expressing Epcam, CD51, CD61 and CD106 markers. m, PCA plot 
coloured by expression of the markers used to define EMT subpopulations 
by FACS. Grey circle, epithelial tumour cells; blue, hybrid cells; yellow, 
early EMT cells; red, late EMT cells. n, Cumulative density of each marker 
combination across PC1, which correspond to the degree of EMT (j). 


some Epcam~ tumour subpopulations (triple-negative, CD106* and 
CD51*) continued to express K14 and vimentin, whereas other Epcam™ 
subpopulations (CD51*CD61* and triple-positive) were essentially 
K14 vimentin‘, with rare TCs expressing low levels of K14 (Fig. 1i, j). 
These data indicate that the subpopulations identified during sponta- 
neous EMT of primary skin tumours correspond to different tumour 
populations with different degrees of EMT, with some subpopulations 
corresponding to the hybrid tumour phenotypes with epithelial and mes- 
enchymal features that have been described in cancer cell lines in vitro*~’. 
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To further assess cellular heterogeneity during spontaneous EMT, we 
performed single cell RNA sequencing (scRNA-seq) of FACS-isolated 
YFPtEpcam* and YFPtEpcam™ TCs. Dimensionality reduction using 
principal component analysis (PCA) revealed that the first principal 
component (PC1), which explained 21% of the variability, could be 
attributed to EMT state (Fig. 1k). Our sCRNA-seq data confirmed that 
Epcam™ subpopulations showed greater transcriptional heterogeneity 
than Epcam* subpopulations (Fig. 1k). The expression of epithelial 
and mesenchymal markers at the single-cell level confirmed the pro- 
gressive acquisition of EMT features with epithelial, mesenchymal and 
hybrid states (Extended Data Fig. 3) and the distribution of CD51, 
CD61 and CD106 markers correlated with the degree of EMT along 
PC1, confirming the EMT gradient found across the different tumour 
subpopulations (Fig. 1l-n). 

To assess whether these different subpopulations of EMT TCs reflect 
a more general mechanism occurring during EMT, we assessed the 
expression of these cell surface markers in metaplastic-like mammary 
tumours arising from oncogenic Pik3ca expression and p53 deletion 
and in MMTV-PyMT mammary luminal tumours, which have been 
reported to present EMT features!?-'°. Notably, a subset of mammary 
metaplastic-like and MMTV-PyMT luminal tumours also contained 
Epcam™ and Epcam™ TCs that could be subdivided into the same six 
subpopulations as found in KRas@!??/p53*° skin tumours (Extended 
Data Figs. 4a—d, 5a—c). Immunostaining on cytospin and real-time PCR 
with reverse transcriptase (RT-PCR) showed that the subpopulations 
isolated from the mammary tumours presented different degrees 
of EMT, similar to those identified in skin SCCs (Extended Data 
Figs. 4e, f, h, 5d, e, g), demonstrating that the different EMT transition 
states identified here represent a conserved mechanism during EMT. 

To investigate whether these EMT transition states exist in human 
cancers, we assessed the expression of epithelial and mesenchymal 
markers in tumours derived from xenotransplantation (PDX) of poorly 
differentiated human breast cancers and SCCs. After several passages 
in immunodeficient mice, human stroma is entirely replaced by mouse 
cells!”, making it possible to differentiate human TCs that underwent 
EMT and lost the expression of epithelial markers from mouse stroma 
using an antibody against human antigen (Ku-80). We detected areas 
expressing only epithelial markers, areas co-expressing epithelial and 
mesenchymal markers and areas expressing exclusively mesenchymal 
markers in poorly differentiated breast cancer, lung and oesophageal 
SCCs (Extended Data Fig. 6). These data demonstrate that EMT in 
human cancers is associated with different transition states including 
hybrid states, as was suggested by sCRNA-seq of human SCCs'8. 


Stemness and plasticity of EMT states 

EMT has been associated with cancer stemness, characterized by an 
increase in tumour-propagating cell (TPC) frequency)*!. As pre- 
viously described’, Epcam~ TCs contained five times as many TPCs as 
did Epcam* TCs (Fig. 2a). Notably, all EMT subpopulations presented 
similar TPC frequencies (Fig. 2a). These data show that the earliest 
EMT state already exhibits increased TPC frequency, and tumour 
stemness does not increase further in later transition states. Whereas 
Epcam* TCs showed higher proliferation than Epcam™ TCs, there was 
no difference in proliferation rate between the different EMT subpop- 
ulations (Fig. 2b). Thus, TPC frequency is inversely correlated to in 
vivo proliferation. 

Cancer cells have been shown to be plastic in transplantation assays, 
with different tumour subpopulations able to transit back and forth 
between different states and to recapitulate primary tumour heteroge- 
neity”!. To determine whether the different subpopulations identified 
during EMT are similarly plastic, we analysed the tumour phenotypes 
of secondary tumours. As previously described’, secondary tumours 
arising from the transplantation of Epcam~ TCs comprise only Epcam™ 
TCs (Fig. 2c). Although all EMT subpopulations presented a certain 
degree of plasticity, at early time points following transplantation 
(3-4 weeks), the triple-negative subpopulation was relatively primed 
towards the epithelial phenotype and preferentially gave rise to 
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Fig. 2 | EMT transition states present similar TPC capacity but exhibit 
differing plasticity. a, Frequency of secondary tumours observed 

upon transplantation of limiting dilution of TC subpopulations and the 
estimation of TPC frequency (x? test). b, FACS quantification of BrdU 
incorporation in TC subpopulations. Mean + s.e.m., two-tailed t-test. 

c, d, Immunofluorescence of YFP and K14 or vimentin in secondary 
tumours arising after subcutaneous transplantation of TN (c) or TP (d) 
cells (n = 3; scale bars, 201m). e, f, Proportion of each subpopulation in 
secondary tumours 3-4 weeks (e) and 7-8 weeks (f) after subcutaneous 
transplantation of the different subpopulations (mean + s.e.m.). f, Invasion 
ability of different subpopulations measured by in vitro cell invasion 
assay. Mean fluorescence intensity correlates with the number of cells that 
migrate through the ECM. Two-tailed t-test, mean +s.e.m., n=3. 


triple-negative TCs. By contrast, the most mesenchymal triple- 
positive subpopulation preferentially gave rise to triple-positive TCs 
(Fig. 2c—e). The other EMT subpopulations were plastic, giving rise to 
each other in similar proportions (Fig. 2c). Notably, at later time points 
(7-8 weeks), the triple-negative subpopulation gave rise to different 
EMT subpopulations, whereas the triple-positive subpopulation gave 
rise preferentially to triple-positive cells (Fig. 2f). The different tumour 
subpopulations had different invasive capacities, which increased with 
the degree of EMT (Fig. 2f). Together, these data show that the different 
EMT tumour subpopulations are functionally distinct and have differ- 
ent clonogenic potentials, invasive properties, differentiation abilities 
and plasticity phenotypes. 


Metastasis of EMT transition states 

It remains unclear whether EMT is associated with increased meta- 
static potential! !*+??-?5. We have previously shown that Epcam~ cells 
are more able than Epcam* TCs to metastasize to the lung®. To deter- 
mine whether some EMT subpopulations showed increased ability 
to undergo vascular extravasation, lung colonization and metastasis, 
we injected these subpopulations of TCs intravenously into mice and 
assessed their ability to give rise to lung metastasis. Triple-negative 
and CD106* hybrid subpopulations gave rise to substantially more 
metastases than did other EMT subpopulations (Fig. 3a). The increase 
in the metastatic potential of the hybrid states was also observed in 
mammary metaplastic-like and MMTV-PyMT luminal tumours 
(Extended Data Figs. 4g, 5f). Whereas CD106 has been shown to be 
associated with increased metastatic potential in human cancer cell 
lines®!!, our data show that not all subpopulations of cells expressing 
CD 106 are equally metastatic; their metastatic potential correlated 
more with the hybrid EMT state than the level of CD106 expression 
(Fig. 3a). As intravenous injection does not allow us to investigate the 
ability of cells to leave primary tumours and intravasate into blood 
vessels, we assessed the presence of YFP* circulating tumour cells 
(CTCs) in the blood of Lgr5Cre/ERKras@7"/p53*° mice. The majority 
of CTCs in this mouse model underwent EMT, and the majority 
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Fig. 3 | Different EMT transition states present distinct metastatic 
potential. a, Number of lung metastases arising from the injection of 

500 YFP* TCs with different degrees of EMT (n= 8). b, Phenotype of YFP* 
CTCs based on expression of Epcam, CD106, CD51 and CD61 (n= 10). 

a, b, Two-tailed Mann-Whitney test, mean + s.e.m. c, Classification of 
metastasis based on K14 and vimentin expression (mean percentage). 

d, e, Co-immunostaining of YFP and K14 or vimentin in metastases arising 


from intravenously injected TN (d) or TP (e) TCs. Scale bars, 50 um. 


of Epcam™ CTCs were triple-negative (Fig. 3b), further supporting 
the notion that the hybrid EMT state is associated with increased 
metastatic potential. 

Mesenchymal-to-epithelial transition (MET) has been associated 
with increased metastatic potential in several mouse cancer models 
that are induced to undergo EMT by forced overexpression of EMT 
transcription factors such as Twist1 and Prrx1?%’. Whereas subcu- 
taneously injected Epcam™ cells did not give rise to Epcam* TCs in 
secondary tumours, all Epcam™ subpopulations were able to revert 
back to Epcam* TCs when colonizing the lung (Fig. 3c-e), showing 
that even the most extreme EMT states are not irreversibly locked into 
the mesenchymal state and can undergo MET within the lung microen- 
vironment. However, the number of metastases did not correlate with 
the greater ability of these populations to undergo MET (Fig. 3c), sug- 
gesting that other mechanisms beside MET contribute to the higher 
metastatic potential of these hybrid populations. 


Molecular characterization of EMT states 

To unravel the molecular mechanisms associated with the different 
EMT tumour subpopulations, we performed RNA-seq and assay for 
transposase-accessible chromatin using sequencing (ATAC-seq) of 
the different FACS-isolated tumour subpopulations to define their 
transcriptional and chromatin landscapes. RNA-seq revealed that the 
level of expression of different epithelial markers, including cytoskel- 
etal elements, adhesion molecules and epithelial transcription factors, 
progressively decreased from Epcam’ to triple-negative, CD106+ 
and CD51° cells, and then remained very low in CD106*CD51*, 
CD51*CD61* and triple-positive subpopulations (Fig. 4a). By contrast, 
some mesenchymal markers increased strongly with the loss of Epcam 
expression (in triple-negative cells), and remained stable, whereas other 
EMT markers such as Fn1, Prrx1, Col3a1 and Lox presented a clear 
gradient of expression with maximal expression in triple-positive 
cells (Fig. 4b). This was further illustrated by unsupervised clustering 
analysis of the RNA-seq data (Extended Data Fig. 7a). 

To further delineate the underlying molecular differences between 
the different EMT states, we performed unsupervised clustering analysis 
of the scRNA-seq data. Using SC3 clustering, we identified different 
tumour populations including epithelial, hybrid and mesenchymal 
populations (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). Pseudotime ordering using 
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Monocle and branch expression analysis modelling (BEAM) showed 
that the transition from epithelial to mesenchymal states branches off 
into two different mesenchymal cell fates with distinct gene expression 
signatures (Extended Data Fig. 8c—e), demonstrating the extent of 
transcriptional heterogeneity in EMT. 

To unravel the changes in chromatin landscape that underlie the 
modifications in gene expression observed in the different EMT sub- 
populations, we used ATAC-seq to identify chromatin regions that 
were specifically remodelled during the different transition stages in 
FACS-isolated subpopulations. We identified enhancers in epithelial 
genes, such as Epcam or E-cadherin (Cdh1) that were lost during the 
first EMT transition (Epcam’ to triple-negative; Fig. 4c). The chroma- 
tin regions of epithelial genes that remained expressed in the hybrid 
populations, such as Krt14 and Krt17, were still open, although at a 
reduced level, in the triple-negative subpopulation (Fig. 4d). The 
enhancer regions of common Epcam™ EMT genes, such as Vimentin 
(Vim) and Zeb1, presented the same open chromatin regions as soon as 
TCs lost Epcam expression (Fig. 4e). Genes whose expression increases 
continuously during EMT, such as Col24a1 and Aspn, have specific 
chromatin regions that become progressively more open as EMT 
progresses (Fig. 4f). 

To define in a more quantitative manner, and at the genome-wide 
level, the chromatin remodelling that occurs within each tumour sub- 
population and its global effect on gene expression, we compared the 
ATAC-seq peaks that are differentially regulated and associated with a 
change in gene expression between the different EMT subpopulations. 
These data showed stepwise and very specific chromatin remodelling 
associated with the different EMT states in vivo (Fig. 4g). Unbiased 
clustering analyses of the chromatin remodelling, normalized or unno- 
rmalized for gene expression, supported this notion and showed that 
TCs fell into three clusters: Epcam * and triple-negative, CD106* and 
CD106*CD51*, CD51*CD61°* and triple-positive (Fig. 4h), supporting 
the different degrees of EMT of these tumour subpopulations. 

Motif discovery analyses of ATAC-seq peaks that are differentially 
regulated between the various EMT populations enabled us to predict 
which transcription factors are likely to regulate gene expression and 
cell fate transition during EMT. Common core motifs composed of 
AP1, Ets, Tead and Runx motifs were statistically highly enriched 
in the chromatin remodelling that occurred at every transition 
step during EMT or MET (Extended Data Fig. 7b-j), suggesting 
that at each transition during EMT or MET, the same transcription 
factors are required to induce chromatin remodelling irrespective 
of the degree of EMT. In addition to this common core of transcrip- 
tion factors, specific transcription factor motifs are associated with 
chromatin remodelling at different EMT transition states (Extended 
Data Fig. 7b-j). 

To investigate the functional relevance of these in silico predictions 
and the gene regulatory networks that regulate EMT transition states, 
we studied the different EMT subpopulations in hair follicle-derived 
SCCs in which the expression of ANp63 is sustained independently of 
EMTS (Fig. 4i). Sustained AN-p63 expression inhibited the Epcamt 
to Epcam™ transition and most Epcam™ TCs were blocked in the 
early hybrid state, as demonstrated by the increase in triple-negative 
versus other EMT subpopulations (Fig. 4j, k, Extended Data Fig. 9a). 
Transcriptional profiling of FACS-isolated GFP*Epcam* and 
GFP*Epcam“ triple-negative TCs after sustained expression of ANp63 
induced the upregulation of 452 genes, 50% of which belonged to the 
tumour epithelial signature (P <2 x 107'%), demonstrating the key role 
of ANp63 in regulating early EMT hybrid states (Fig. 41). To further 
challenge the in silico prediction of the role of TGF-3 and Smad2, we 
administered pan-blocking antibodies recognizing TGF-B1, TGF-62 
and TGEF-(3 to Lgr5Cre/ERKras@??/p53*° mice after inducing onco- 
gene expression. We found that anti-TGF-6 antibodies accelerated 
tumour appearance, consistent with the cytostatic effect of TGF-8°. 
However, these tumours had a much more differentiated pheno- 
type than tumours from control mice, with an increase in Epcamt 
and triple-negative populations and a decrease in the triple-positive 
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Fig. 4 | Transcriptional and chromatin landscape of EMT transition 
states. a, b, mRNA expression of epithelial genes (a) and mesenchymal 
genes (b) in the different subpopulations as defined by RNA-seq (n= 3, 
mean + s.e.m.). c-f, ATAC-seq profiles showing increasing accessibility 
of chromatin regions that are specifically remodelled from Epcam* to 
TN cells (c), from TN to CD106 cells (d), in all Epcam~ cells (e) and 
during the late stage of EMT (f). g, ATAC peaks up- or downregulated 
more than twofold and associated with genes up- or downregulated 
more than twofold in each tumour subpopulation. h, Unsupervised 
hierarchical clustering analysis of ATAC-seq peaks (n = 1) associated 
with genes differentially regulated more than twofold (n = 3). i, Genetic 
mouse model of hair follicle-derived SCCs allowing sustained ANp63 
expression. j, k, Percentage of Epcam’ cells (j) and distribution of the 
different EMT subpopulations in control and ANp63-overexpressing 
TCs (n= 27 tumours from n= 10 control mice and n= 11 tumours from 
n= 6 ANp63 mice). 1, Venn diagram of the genes upregulated by ANp63 
in triple-negative TCs and naturally upregulated in Epcam* as compared 
to triple-negative TCs. Two-sided hypergeometric test. m, Kaplan-Meier 
plot of tumour appearance in control mice and mice treated with anti- 
TGF@ antibodies (log-rank Mantel-Cox). n, 0, Proportion of Epcamt 
cells (n) and distribution of the different EMT subpopulations (0) in total 
YFP* tumour cells in mice treated with anti- TGF and control antibodies 
(n= 24 tumours from three control mice and n = 25 tumours from three 
anti-TGF® treated mice). j, k, n, 0, Two-tailed t-test (mean + s.e.m.). 


population (Fig. 4m-o, Extended Data Fig. 9b-d). These functional 
experiments validate our in silico predictions and show that ANp63 
promotes the epithelial and early EMT hybrid states, while TGF-8 and 
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Fig. 5 | Different EMT transition states are localized in different niches. 
a-d, Mosaic images of immunostaining for YFP (a), K14 (b), vimentin (c) 
and CD61 (d) in a representative mixed SCC (n=5). e, Definition of 

four areas based on the expression of K14, vimentin and CD61. Red, area 
expressing vimentin; green, area expressing K14; yellow, area expressing 
vimentin and K14; white outline, area expressing CD61. f-i, Expression 
of K14, vimentin, YFP and CD61 in area 1 (f), area 2 (g), area 3 (h) and 
area 4 (i). j-m, Expression of YFP and CD45, CD68, CD31 or Lyvel in 
area 1 (j), area 2 (k), area 3 (I) and area 4 (m). Scale bars, 501m. n, mRNA 
expression of chemokine, pro-inflammatory and pro-angiogenic genes 

by TCs (mean + s.e.m.). 0, p, Percentage of F4/80*CD11b* macrophages 
in peripheral blood (0) and number of tumours (p) in control (n = 3) and 
anti-Csflr/Ccl2-treated (n= 3) mice. q, r, Proportion of Epcamt TCs (q) 
and distribution of different EMT subpopulations (r) in control and anti- 
Csflr/Ccl2-treated mice (n = 26 tumours from n= 3 control mice and 

n= 15 tumours from n=3 anti-Csflr/Ccl2-treated mice). o—-r, Two-tailed 
t-test, mean + s.e.m. 


Smad2 promote the transition from the Epcam* and triple-negative 
states towards more mesenchymal states. 


Different niches of the EMT states 

To determine whether these different tumour subpopulations are local- 
ized in particular areas within tumours, we performed immunostaining 
with markers characteristic of the distinct tumour subpopulations. YFP 
expression marked TCs irrespective of their degree of EMT. Mixed 
tumours could be subdivided into distinct areas corresponding to dif- 
ferent parts of the tumour, with differing degrees of EMT based on 
the expression of K14, vimentin and CD61 (Fig. 5a-e). Area 1 cor- 
responded to the pure epithelial part of the tumours. In area 2, the 
TCs were more elongated, although they were still cohesive. K14 and 
vimentin were co-expressed, marking the hybrid epithelial and mes- 
enchymal states of the tumours. In area 3, TCs were further elongated 
with a more fibroblast-like appearance; some TCs did not show cell-cell 
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adhesion, expressed vimentin and had lost K14 expression. Most of the 
cells in this area expressed CD61. In area 4, YFP* TCs were even more 
fibroblastic, did not form cell-cell junctions, did not express K14 and 
uniformly expressed vimentin and CD61 (Fig. 5f-i). These data reveal 
that the different EMT tumour subpopulations are spatially organized 
in specific regions rather than being randomly distributed throughout 
tumours. 

To determine whether the TC subpopulations described here are 
localized in particular microenvironments, we investigated whether 
they were associated with specific stromal populations. In area 1, 
endothelial cells (CD31*), inflammatory cells (CD45*) and cancer- 
associated fibroblasts (YFP vimentin*) were relatively rare and 
surrounded the epithelial part of the tumour. By contrast, the compo- 
sition and the localization of stromal cells changed markedly as TCs 
progressed towards EMT. Cells that were in close contact with YFP* 
EMT TCs showed a large increase in the density of CD45* immune 
cells, particularly monocytes and macrophages expressing CD68, and 
an increase in the density of endothelial and lymphatic cells (Fig. 5j-m). 
These different areas—composed of epithelial, hybrid and mesenchy- 
mal cells with increased vascularization and inflammatory cells—were 
also observed in Pik3ca/p53*° and MMTV-PyMT mammary tumours 
(Extended Data Figs. 4i-p, 5h-m). Notably, the immune infiltration 
density correlated with the expression of chemokines and other pro- 
inflammatory and pro-angiogenic molecules by TCs (Fig. 5n), 
suggesting that TCs attract and regulate the stromal cells that comprise 
their niche and contribute directly to the spatial organization of tumour 
subpopulations. 

To determine the functional relevance of the macrophage infiltra- 
tion in regulating EMT progression, we assessed the effect of mac- 
rophage depletion on the proportions of EMT tumour subpopulations. 
Administration of anti-Csflr and anti-Ccl2 blocking antibodies during 
tumorigenesis efficiently depleted circulating and tumour-infiltrating 
macrophages and decreased tumour formation; in addition, it increased 
the proportion of Epcam* and triple-negative TCs, and decreased the 
proportion of triple-positive TCs (Fig. 50-1, Extended Data Fig. 10). 
These results demonstrate the functional importance of the tumour 
microenvironment and macrophage infiltration in regulating the 
transition between EMT states. 


Discussion 

Our study demonstrates that spontaneous EMT in primary TCs in vivo 
proceeds through distinct intermediate states with different invasive, 
metastatic and differentiation characteristics. TCs with hybrid epithelial 
and mesenchymal phenotypes are more efficient in reaching the circu- 
lation, colonizing the lungs and forming metastases. Transcriptional, 
chromatin and scRNA profiling demonstrate that these different states 
have distinct cellular properties, chromatin landscapes and gene expres- 
sion signatures that are regulated by common and distinct transcription 
factors and signalling pathways. In addition, these different EMT states 
are localized in different microenvironments and in contact with differ- 
ent stromal cells. The most mesenchymal subpopulations are localized 
close to endothelial and inflammatory cells. These TCs secrete high lev- 
els of chemokines and proteins that attract immune cells and promote 
angiogenesis, thereby organizing the formation of their own inflamma- 
tory and highly vascularized niche; this in turn further promotes EMT 
in these subpopulations. Our results identify different EMT transition 
states in vivo that are associated with different tumour functions, and 
have important implications for our understanding of tumour heter- 
ogeneity, growth, invasion, metastasis and resistance to therapy. The 
approaches used here to unravel EMT-related tumour heterogeneity 
can be used to define cellular heterogeneity in other biological systems. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0040-3. 
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METHODS 


Compliance with ethical regulations. Mouse colonies were maintained in a 
certified animal facility in accordance with the European guidelines. All the exper- 
iments were approved by the corresponding ethical committee (Commission 
@Etique et du Bien Etre Animal CEBEA, Faculty of Medicina, Universite Libre 
de Bruxelles). CEBEA follows the European Convention for the Protection of 
Vertebrate Animals used for Experimental and other Scientific Purposes (ETS 
No.123). The mice were checked every day and were euthanized when the tumour 
reach the end-point size (1 cm in diameter or 1 cm? in volume) or if the tumour was 
ulcerated (independent of its size), if the mouse lost > 20% of its initial weight or 
showed any other sign of distress (based on general health status and spontaneous 
activity). None of the experiments performed in this study surpassed the size limit 
of the tumours. All the experiments complied strictly with the protocols approved 
by ethical committee. Patient-derived xenografts (PDX) used in this study to illus- 
trate EMT transition states in human cancers are part of the PDX project, which 
has been approved by the ethical committee of the Hospital Erasme (Universite 
Libre de Bruxelles) and by ethical committees in all hospitals involved in patient 
recruitment. Informed consent was obtained from all patients. 

Mouse strains. Rosa26-YFP mice”, Lgr5CreER mice*®, KRas!S"-612P mice?! 
and p53" mice** were imported from the NCI mouse repository and Jackson 
Laboratories. K8CreER mice have previously been described*’. Pik3ca!!104”8 
knock-in mice, in which wild-type exon 20 is replaced by H1047 mutant exon 
20 upon Cre recombination, have previously been described!*. W. Declercq 
(Ghent University, Belgium) generated the Lgr5CreER/Kras'S!-@!2P /p53/VIl/ 
Rosa26- ANp63-IRES-GFP mice. MMTV-PyMT female mice were a gift from 
G. Berx (Ghent University) and M. Mazzone (VIB, University of Leuven). 
NOD/SCID/II2Ry null mice were purchased from Charles River. All mice used in 
this study were composed of males and females with mixed genetic background. 
No randomization and no blinding were performed in this study. 

KRas/SE-62D 5534 induced skin tumours. Tamoxifen was diluted at 25 mg/ml 
in sunflower seed oil (Sigma). Four daily intraperitoneal (IP) injections of 2.5 mg 
tamoxifen were administered at P28 as previously described* to Lgr5CreER/ 
Kras!!-Gl2D/p53!1!/Rosa26-YFP*!+ and Lgr5CreER/Kras!! GP /p53!l/Rosa26-A 
Np63-IRES-GFP mice. Tumour appearance and size were detected by daily observa- 
tion and palpation. Mice were euthanized when tumour size reached 1 cm? or when 
mice presented signs of distress. Skin tumours were measured using a precision 
calliper, enabling us to identify 0.1-mm changes in size. Tumour volumes were 
measured on the first day of appearance of the tumour and then every week until 
the death of the animal with the formula V=[d?D]/6, in which d is the minor 
tumour axis and D is the major tumour axis. 

K8CreER/Pic3ca#!478/p53%4 and MMTV-PyMT breast tumours. Eight-week- 
old K8CreER/Pik3ca!!!°47®/p53"" mice were induced with 15 mg tamoxifen (Sigma; 
diluted in sunflower seed oil) by IP injection (3 injections of 5 mg every 3 days). 
Hemizygous MMTV-PyMT females develop mammary tumours spontaneously. 
Tumour appearance and size were detected by daily observation and palpation. 
Mice were euthanized when a palpable mass of 1 cm? was detected. 

Sample size, data exclusions, randomization and blinding. The sample size was 
chosen based on previous experience in the laboratory, for each experiment to 
yield high power to detect specific effects. No statistical methods were used to 
predetermine sample size. 

For the metastasis analysis, only series of mice in which all subpopulations of 
TCs could be analysed were included. Those cases for which at least one grafted 
mouse died before the analysis were excluded. No other data were excluded from 
analysis. 

For in vivo studies on primary mouse models, animals were chosen according 
to genotype, requiring four correct alleles (Lgr5CreER/Kras’"-¢!??/p53!/Rosa26- 
YFP*!* or Lgr5CreER/Kras'$!-6!2P /p53!F/Rosa26-ANp63-IRES-GFP). All animals 
were induced with tamoxifen at a similar age (28-35 days after birth), and the 
mice developed tumours in 2-3 months, thus minimizing the difference in age of 
the animals used. Sex-specific differences were minimized by including similar 
numbers of male and female animals if possible (for skin tumours). For breast 
cancer models, only female mice were used. Each experiment contained animals 
from at least three different litters. In experiments with anti- TGF, anti-Csflr and 
anti-Ccl2 antibodies, animals from different litters were allocated randomly to the 
experimental and control groups. In the subcutaneous and intravenous grafting 
experiments we used NOD/SCID/II2Ry mice of similar ages and both female and 
male. For the circulating tumour cell experiments we screened all Lgr5CreER/ 
Kras'S-G22D /y53/'"/Rosa26-YFP*'* mice and included in the analysis all animals 
in which we could detect CTCs. 

Investigators were not blinded to mouse genotypes during experiments (for 
most of the experiments only one genotype was used: Lgr5CreER/Kras'S-G!2D/ 
p53™l"/Rosa26-YFP*'+). Researchers were not blinded when performing 
imaging and quantification. Two different researchers performed anti-Tgfp, 
anti-Csflr and anti-Ccl2 experiments; the researchers who analysed the FACS 
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profiles of the tumours and histology were blinded during quantification and 
analyses. 

Immunostaining. All stainings were performed on frozen sections. Tumour tissues 
and lungs were pre-fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde for 2h at room temperature, 
rinsed in PBS, incubated overnight in 30% sucrose at 4°C and embedded in OCT 
(Tissue Tek) for cryopreservation. Tissues were cut into 4—5-j1m sections using a 
CM3050S cryostat (Leica Microsystems GmbH) and rinsed with PBS three times 
(5 min). Non-specific antibody binding was blocked with 5% horse serum, 1% 
BSA and 0.2% Triton X-100 for 1h at room temperature. Primary antibodies were 
incubated overnight at 4°C in blocking buffer. Sections were rinsed in PBS three 
times (5 min) and incubated with secondary antibodies diluted in blocking buffer 
at 1:400 for 1h at room temperature. Nuclei were stained with Hoechst (4mM) 
and slides were mounted using SafeMount (Labonord). 

Antibodies for immunostaining. The following primary antibodies were 
used: anti-GFP (goat polyclonal, Abcam Cat#ab6673), anti-K14 (chicken poly- 
clonal, Thermo Fisher Scientific Cat#MA5-11599), anti-vimentin (rabbit, clone 
ERP3776 Abcam Cat#ab92547), anti-CD61 (Armenian hamster, clone 2C9.G2, 
BD Bioscience Cat#553345), anti-CD31 (rat, clone MEC 13.3, BD Bioscience 
Cat#557355, rabbit polyclonal, Abcam Cat#ab28364), anti-CD45 (rat, clone 
30-F11, BD Bioscience Cat#553079), anti-LYVE1 (rabbit polyclonal, Abcam 
cat#ab 14917), anti-CD68 (rabbit polyclonal, Abcam Cat#ab125212), anti-S100a4/ 
anti-Fsp1 (rabbit polyclonal, Thermo/Neomarkers, Cat# RB-9411-PO) and PYMT 
(rat monoclonal, Santa Cruz Biotechnology, Cat# sc-5381). 

The following secondary antibodies were used: anti-rabbit, anti-rat, anti- 
goat, anti-chicken and anti-Armenian hamster conjugated to rhodamine Red-X 
(Jackson ImmunoResearch), Cy5 (Jakson ImmunoResearch) or Alexa Fluor-A488 
(Molecular Probes). 

Image acquisition. Image acquisition was performed on a Zeiss Axio Imager M1 
(Thornwood) fluorescence microscope with a Zeiss Axiocam MR3 camera using 
Axiovision release 4.6 software. Brightness, contrast and picture size were adjusted 
using Adobe Photoshop CS6. 

Screening of surface marker expression using BD Lyoplate. Skin tumours from 
Lgr5CreER/Kras'S"-6!2P/p53!'/Rosa26-YFP*'* mice were dissected, minced and 
digested in collagenase type I (Sigma) at 3.5 mg/ml for 1h at 37°C on a rocking 
plate protected from light. Collagenase activity was blocked by the addition of 
EDTA (5 mM) and then the cells were rinsed in PBS supplemented with 10% 
FBS and the cell suspensions were filtered through a 70-\1m cell strainer (BD 
Bioscience). Tumour cells were first incubated with APC-Cy7 conjugated anti- 
Epcam antibody (rat, clone G8.8, BD Cat#624073, dilution 1:50) for 30 min at 
4°C protected from light; next, a BD lyoplate screening panel for mouse cells (BD, 
Cat#562208), containing 176 anti-mouse monoclonal antibodies and 18 isotype 
controls, was applied. Living single tumour cells were selected by forward and side 
scatter, doublet discrimination and DAPI dye exclusion. The expression of the 
markers was analysed in YFP*Epcam* and YFP*Epcam™ tumour cells (negative, 
homogeneously expressed or heterogeneously expressed). 

Definition and FACS isolation of tumour cell subpopulations. Skin tumours from 
Lgr5CreER/Kras“"-612P /p53"F/Rosa26-YFP*'* mice and Lgr5CreER/Kras" C2] 
p53!"/Rosa26- ANp63-IRES-GFP mice and secondary tumours arising from sub- 
cutaneously grafted tumour cells to NOD/SCID/II2Ry-null mice were dissected, 
minced and digested as described above. Breast tumours were dissected, minced 
and digested in 300 U ml’ collagenase (Sigma) plus 300,1g ml hyaluronidase 
(Sigma) for 2h at 37°C on a rocking plate protected from light. Brilliant violet 
stain buffer (BD Bioscience) was added (50 11 per sample) and the cells were incu- 
bated with PE-conjugated anti-CD51 (rat clone RMV-7, Biolegend Cat#104106, 
dilution 1:50), BV421-conjugated anti-CD61 (Armenian hamster, clone 2C9. 
G2, BD Bioscience Cat#553345, dilution 1:50), biotin-conjugated anti-CD106 
(rat, clone 429 (MVCAM..A), BD Bioscience Cat#553331, dilution 1:50), BV711- 
conjugated anti-Epcam (rat clone G8.8, BD Bioscience Cat#563134, dilution 1:100), 
PerCPCy5.5-conjugated anti-CD45 (rat, clone 30-F11, BD Bioscience Cat#550994, 
dilution 1:100) and PerCPCy5.5-conjugated anti-CD31 (rat, clone MEC 13.3, BD 
Bioscience Cat#562861, dilution 1:100) antibodies for 30 min at 4°C protected 
from light. For YFP~- MMTV-PyMT tumours, BV605-conjugated anti-CD24 (rat, 
clone M1/69, Biolegend Cat#101827) and FITC-conjugated anti-CD29 (Armenian 
hamster, clone HMb1.1, Biolegend Cat#102206) antibodies were used to define 
tumour cells. Cells were washed with PBS supplemented with 2% FBS and incu- 
bated with streptavidin-BV786 (BD Bioscience Cat#563858, dilution 1:400) for 
30 min at 4°C protected from light. Living single tumour cells were selected by 
forward and side scatter, doublet discrimination and 7AAD dye exclusion. Tumour 
cells were selected by YFP expression and the exclusion of CD45 and CD31 (Lin). 
Different tumour cell subpopulations were defined in Epcam™ tumour cells by a 
combination of CD61, CD51 and CD106 markers. 

To screen for the heterogeneously expressed markers in different subpopula- 
tions, one of the following anti-mouse antibodies was used at dilution 1:50 in 
combination with staining for CD31, CD45, CDD106, CD51, CD61 and Epcam 
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as described above: AF647-conjugated anti-CD24 (clone M1/69 AF647 BD 
Cat#101817), AF647-conjugated anti-CD34 (clone RAM34 BD Cat#560233), 
APC-conjugated anti-CD43 (clone S11, Biolegend Cat#143207), APC-conjugated 
anti-CD44 (clone IM7, Biolegend Cat#103011), APC-conjugated anti-CD49b 
(clone DX5, Biolegend Cat#108909), APC-conjugated anti-CD54 (clone 3e2, BD 
Cat#561605), AF647-conjugated anti-CD71 (clone C2, BD Cat#563504), AF647- 
conjugated anti-CD104 (clone 346-11 A, Biolegend Cat#123607), APC-conjugated 
anti-CD140a (clone APA5 Biolegend Cat#135907), APC-conjugated anti-CD200 
(clone OX-90, Biolegend Cat#123809), APC-conjugated anti-GITR/CD357 (clone 
DTA-1, Biolegend Cat#126311), APC-conjugated anti-podoplanin (clone 8.1.1, 
Biolegend Cat#127409) or APC-conjugated anti-Scal (clone E13-161.7, Biolegend 
Cat#122511). PE-conjugated anti-CD147 (clone RL73, BD Cat#562676) and anti- 
4-1BBl/CD137L (clone TSK-1, Biolegend Cat#107105) were used in combination 
with CD31, CD45, CD106, CD61 and Epcam, while CD51 was omitted (owing to 
the overlap of the fluorochromes). 

FACS and analysis were performed using FACSAria and LSRFortessa, using 
FACSDiva software (BD Bioscience). Sorted cells were collected in culture medium 
(for in vivo transplantation experiments), lysis buffer (for RNA extraction) or PBS 
supplemented with 3% FBS (for ATAC). 

Tumour transplantation assays. The different FACS-isolated tumour cell 
subpopulations (YFPtEpcam*, YFP*Epcam~ CD106° CD51~- CD61, 
YFP*Epcam” CD106*CD51~- CD61, YFP*Epcam~CD106- CD51*CD61-, 
YFPtEpcam™ CD106*CD51*CD61-, YFP*Epcam™ CD106-CD51*CD61* and 
YFP*Epcam~CD106+CD51*CD61+ from Lgr5CreER/Kras!!-@!2P/p53M/Rosa26- 
YEP*!* mice) were collected in medium at 4°C. Cells at different dilutions (1,000, 
100 and 10 cells) were resuspended in 50,11 matrigel (E1270, 970 mg/ml; Sigma) 
and injected subcutaneously into NOD/SCID/II2Ry-null mice. Secondary tumours 
were detected by palpation every week and their size monitored until tumours 
reached 1 cm? or when mice presented signs of distress. The mice were killed and 
the number of secondary tumours was quantified. 

In vivo BrdU labelling of tumour cells. To evaluate the proliferative ability 
of different tumour cell subpopulations BrdU was injected IP at 50 mg/kg into 
Lgr5CreER/Kras!S!G12)/p53/I/Rosa26-YFPt!+ tumour-bearing mice at time 
points 0 and 12h and the mice was killed at 24h. The drinking water was supple- 
mented with 1 mg/ml Brdu and 5% sucrose. Skin tumours were dissected, minced 
and digested as described above. APC BrdU Flow Kit (BD Cat#552598) was used 
according to the manufacturer’s recommendations after surface marker labelling 
for CD31-PerCPCy5.5, CD45-PerCPCy5.5, CD106-BV786, CD51-PE, CD61- 
BV421 and Epcam-711). The percentage of BrdU-positive cells was analysed in 
each subpopulation (gated on living cells, CD45~, CD31~ negative and YFP‘). 
In vitro invasion assay. The invasion ability of different tumour subpopulations 
was assessed using CultureCoat Cell Invasion Assay (RD Cat#3482-096-K) fol- 
lowing the manufacturer’s recommendations. In brief, 25,000 freshly sorted cells 
resuspended in medium with a low concentration of serum (0.5%) were placed 
in the top chamber of the cell invasion device, while medium with 20% serum 
was added to the lower chamber and left at 37°C for 24h. Then the medium was 
aspirated and the chambers were washed with wash buffer. Calcein was diluted in 
cell dissociation solution, 10011 were added to the bottom chamber and the cell 
invasion device was incubated at 37°C for 1h. Then the top chamber was removed 
and the bottom plate was read at 485-nm excitation and 520-nm emission. 
Metastasis assay. The different FACS-isolated tumour cell subpopulations were 
collected in medium at 4°C. Cells were resuspended in 501] PBS and injected 
into the tail veins of NOD/SCID/II2Ry-null mice (500 cells per injection for skin 
SCCs, 2,000 cells for K8CreER/Pik3ca/p53/ breast tumours and 10,000 cells 
for MMTV-PyMT breast tumours). Mice were killed after 40 days and the lungs 
were analysed to detect the metastases. The number of metastases was quantified 
on 10 cryosections per lung (separated by 100 1m) based on YFP (skin SCCs 
and K8CreER/Pik3ca/ ip53hVll metaplastic breast tumours) or PYMT (MMTV- 
PyMT breast tumours) expression and presented as number of metastases per 
lung. The metastases were characterized for K14 and vimentin expression by 
immunofluorescence. 

Detection of circulating tumour cells. An average of 1 ml blood was extracted 
by cardiac puncture with 50,11 EDTA (0.5 M, pH 8, Ambion P/N: AM9260G, 
L/N: 1509002). Red blood cells were lysed with 0.2% NaCl (VWR chemicals) and 
brought to isotonic condition with 2.6% NaCl, 0.2% sucrose (MERCK KGaA). The 
blood was incubated with collagenase at 37°C for 30 min to dissociate CTC clusters. 
FACS staining and analysis were performed as described for tumours. The results 
are presented as average percentage of different CTC subpopulations per mouse. 
In vivo anti- TGF treatment. Five weeks after tamoxifen administration (before 
tumour appearance), Lgr5CreER/Kras!S!-G!2D/p53!/Rosa26-YFP*!'+ mice were 
injected IP with 500 1g neutralizing anti-TGF$ (clone 1D11.16.8, Bio X Cell 
Cat#BE0057) or control (clone MOPC-21, Bio X Cell Cat#BE0083) antibodies 
every 4 days during the first week, followed by 200 1g every 2 days until the tumour 
size reached 1 cm’ or mice presented signs of distress. 


In vivo macrophage depletion treatment. Five weeks after tamoxifen administra- 
tion (before tumour appearance), Ler5CreER/Kras’! 2) /p53!"/Rosa26-YFPt!+ 
mice were injected IP with 300 1g neutralizing anti-Csflr (clone AFS98, Bio X Cell 
Cat#BE0213) and 200 1g anti-Ccl2 (clone 2H5, Bio X Cell Cat# BE0185) antibodies 
every 4 days or with control antibodies (clone 2A3, Bio X Cell Cat#BE0089) until 
the tumour size reached 1 cm? or mice presented signs of distress. 

RNA extraction and real-time PCR. RNA was extracted from FACS-isolated 
cells using RNeasy micro kit (QIAGEN) according to the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations. For real-time PCR, after nanodrop quantification, the first-strand 
cDNA was synthesized using Superscript II (Invitrogen) and random hexamers 
(Roche) in 5011 final volume. Control of genomic contamination was measured 
for each sample by performing the same procedure with or without reverse tran- 
scriptase. Quantitative PCR assays were performed using 1 ng cDNA as template, 
SYBRGreen mix (Applied Bioscience) on a Light Cycler 96 (Roche) real-time 
PCR system. HPRT housekeeping gene was used for normalization. Primers were 
designed using a Pubmed tool (https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/tools/primer-blast/) 
or Roche Universal Probe Library Assay Design centre (https://lifescience.roche. 
com/en_es/articles/Universal-ProbeLibrary-System-Assay-Design.html). 

RNA sequencing. Before sequencing the quality of RNA was evaluated by 
Bioanalyzer 2100 (Agilent). Indexed cDNA libraries were obtained using Ovation 
Solo RNA-seq Systems (NuGen) following the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions. The multiplexed libraries (11 pM/18 pM) were loaded onto flow cells and 
sequences were produced using a HiSeq PE Cluster Kit v4 and TruSeq SBS Kit 
v3-HS (250 cycles) on a HiSeq 1500 (Illumina). Approximately 8 million paired- 
end reads of 75 bp per sample for each subpopulation sample and approximately 
12 million paired-end reads of 125 bp per sample for samples overexpressing p63 
were mapped against the mouse reference genome (Grcm38/mm10) using STAR 
software*° to generate read alignments for each sample. Annotations for Grcm38.87 
were obtained from ftp://ftp.ensembl.org/. After transcript assembly, gene level 
counts were obtained using HTseq and normalized to 20 million aligned reads. 
Average expression for each gene for the different tumour cell subpopulations 
was computed using three biological replicates and fold changes were calculated 
between the subpopulations. Genes for which all the mean expressions across the 
subpopulations were lower than 1 read per million mapped reads were considered 
not expressed and removed from further analysis. For some comparisons, we took a 
threshold of 10 reads per million. Genes having a fold change of expression greater 
than or equal to 2 were considered upregulated and those having a fold change of 
expression lower than or equal to 0.5 were considered downregulated. 
Single-cell RNA sequencing. Single-cell transcriptomes were generated using a 
modified Smartseq-2 protocol. Lysis buffer (1 il) in 384-well PCR plates for cell 
sorting was prepared with 0.4% v/v Triton-X lysis buffer, 2.5 mM dNTPs, 2.5 1M 
oligo-dT30-VN and ERCC controls at a final dilution of 1:400 million. Reverse 
transcription and PCR were performed according to the Smartseq-2 protocol with 
reduced volumes: 1 il reverse transcription mix instead of 5.7 pl and 5yl PCR 
Master mix instead of 12.5 11. CDNA was amplified for 24 cycles and cleaned using 
HighPrep PCR beads (MagBio Genomics) at a 0.8 x ratio on a Hamilton STAR 
(Hamilton Germany GmbH) liquid handler, eluted in 3011 buffer EB (Qiagen) 
and transferred to 384_PP acoustic plates (LabCyte). DNA quantification was 
performed with Picogreen assay (Thermo Fisher Scientific) and a subset of sam- 
ples were selected for quality control using a Agilent 2100 BioAnalyser (Agilent 
Technologies) using a High Sensitivity DNA kit. 

Library preparation continued from Smartseq-2. Next-generation sequencing 
library preparation was performed using the Illumina Nextera DNA library prepa- 
ration kit with volumes reduced by one-tenth (Illumina). In brief, 100 pg cDNA ina 
volume of 500 nl was tagmented by adding 1.511 Tn5-buffer mix and incubating for 
10min at 55°C. Tagmented samples were barcoded with Nextera indexes A-D and 
amplified with 11 cycles of PCR. After PCR, all samples were pooled and cleaned 
using HighPrep PCR beads at a 0.6 x ratio. Library pools were eluted in buffer EB 
and quality controlled using an Agilent 2100 BioAnalyser and High Sensitivity 
DNA kits before adjusting to a concentration of 4nM. The diluted pools were 
quantified using the KAPA qPCR library quantification kit on a LightCycler 480 
(Roche) before final dilution to 2nM. Sequencing was performed on a HiSeq2500 
on two lanes in high output mode. 

Single-cell bioinformatics analysis. Sequencing reads were trimmed for adaptor 
sequences using cutadapt (version 1.13) and reads were aligned to the GRCm38 
reference genome including ERCC sequences using STAR with default parameters 
(version 2.5.2b). The expression count matrix was generated using HTSeq (version 
0.6.0) on GENCODE M12 transcript annotations and counts for each protein 
coding gene were collapsed. Quality control was performed using the scater 
R package (version 1.2.0). Cells that complied with one of the following conditions 
were excluded: had fewer than 10° counts, showed expression of fewer than 2,000 
unique genes, had more than 20% counts belonging to ERCC sequences, or had 
more than 10% counts belonging to mitochondrial sequences. Genes for which 
fewer than 20 counts were observed across the complete dataset were excluded 
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from further analysis. Read counts were normalized using scran with default 
parameters (version 1.2.2). We assigned cell-cycle phase using cyclone from the 
scran R package and omitted all cells that were not in the G1 phase from further 
analysis. Clustering using the SC3 R package (version 1.3.18)** and PCA was 
performed using the prcomp function in R and plots were generated using the 
ggplot2 R package (version 2.2.1). We chose k=5 for SC3 as this best represented 
the heterogeneity in our dataset and recapitulated the EMT states with the clusters 
representing transitional states. For cluster marker gene discovery we set the 
thresholds to all genes with an AUC higher than 0.8 and P< 0.01. Heat maps were 
generated using a modified version of the gplots R package (3.0.1). Pseudotime- 
ordering was performed using the monocle’’ package (version 3.2.6) by first per- 
forming dimensionality reduction using tSNE on a subset of the top 500 genes with 
the highest covariability with CD51, CD61 and CD106 marker state. This state was 
determined by simple rule-based logic where positive status was assumed if more 
than one read for CD51, CD61 or CD106 was observed. We then performed clus- 
tering (k= 5) and identified the top 2,000 genes with the highest cluster specificity. 
These genes were used to compute the pseudotime-ordering and the cell trajectory. 
We then looked for genes found to be differentially expressed across the branch 
point in the trajectory using the BEAM approach, as implemented in monocle. 
ATAC sequencing. For ATAC-seq, 100,000 sorted cells from different tumour 
subpopulations were collected in 1 ml PBS supplemented with 3% FBS at 4°C. 
Cells were centrifuged and cell pellets were resuspended in 10011 lysis buffer 
(TrisHCl 10 mM, NaCl 10 mM, MgCl2 3 mM, Igepal 0.1%) and centrifuged at 
500g for 25 min at 4°C. Supernatant was carefully discarded and nuclei were resus- 
pended in 501] reaction buffer (Tn5 transposase 2.5 11, TD buffer 22.5 11, from 
Nextera DNA sample preparation kit, Illumina, and 251] H20). The reaction was 
performed at 37°C for 30 min and was stopped by addition of 511] clean up buffer 
(NaCl 900 mM, EDTA 300 mM). DNA was purified using the MiniElute purifi- 
cation kit (QIAGEN) following the manufacturer’s protocol. DNA libraries were 
PCR amplified (Nextera DNA Sample Preparation Kit, lumina), and size selected 
from 200 to 800 bp (BluePippin, Sage Sciences), following the manufacturer's 
recommendations. 

ATAC-seq analysis. Adaptor sequences were removed with TrimmomaticPE 
using options ILLUMINACLIP:adaptor.file:2:30:10 LEADING:3 TRAILING:3 
SLIDINGWINDOW:4:15 MINLEN:36. ATAC-seq paired-end reads were then 
aligned to mouse genome Grcm38 using Bowtie2 (version 2.2.6)** using options 
‘-X 2000-fr-very-sensitive-no-discordant-no-unal-no-mixed -non-deterministic. 
Mitochondrial reads, reads from unmapped or random contigs and reads with 
a mapping quality < 20 were removed using samtools*’. Duplicate reads were 
removed by Picard tools (http://broadinstitute.github.io/picard/). 

Peak calling was performed on each individual sample by macs2 (version 
2.1.0.20151222)* using options ‘“-f BAMPE -g mm -q 0.05-nomodel-call-summits 
-B -SPMR Peaks from the different subpopulations were merged for downstream 
analysis. 

Reads counts of each merged peak for each individual sample were calculated 
by HTSeq-count"! using options ‘-s no -m intersection-nonempty” These counts 
were normalized for one million mapped reads in merged peaks and fold-change 
was calculated between the subpopulations. Peaks were associated to genes with 
GREAT software” with the following parameters: 5.0 kb in proximal upstream, 
1.0kb in proximal downstream and 100.0kb in distal. For most of the analysis, only 
peaks annotated to one gene were kept. 

Differential peaks are defined as peaks having at least a twofold change between 
the two subpopulations and being called peak in the subpopulation where they 
are higher. 

De novo motif search was performed using findMotifsGenome.pl program 
in HOMER software? using parameters ‘size —250,250 -S 15 -len 6,8,10,12,16. 
Specific motif research was performed using annotatePeaks.pl program in HOMER 
software using parameters ‘-size 500. 

Quantification and statistical analysis. Two-tailed Student's t-test, two-tailed 
Mann-Whitney U-test and Kaplan-Maier survival analysis were performed using 
GraphPad Prism version 7.00 for Mac (GraphPad Software). 
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The TPC frequency was computed using extreme limiting dilution analysis 
(ELDA) online software as previously described (http://bioinf.wehi.edu.au/ 
software/elda/)“*. The statistical P value was obtained using a x’ test. The statistical 
P values for the number of metastases and the proportion of the different sub- 
populations in skin and metaplastic breast tumours were calculated using a t-test. 

Other statistical methods: dendrogram for clustering of subpopulations (RNA- 
seq and ATAC-seq data) was drawn on the number of reads in the 500 annotated 
merged peaks with highest variance across the samples using canberra distance and 
complete clustering method with heatmap.2 function in R software (Foundation 
for Statistical Computing; http://www.bioconductor.org/). 

To estimate whether the proportion of peaks annotated to genes having a 
smad2 binding site for all the different comparisons of EMT and MET was higher 
than in the whole genome, we randomly generated five sets of 10,000 peaks of 
500-bp in the whole mouse genome with RSAT software*>. Smad2 binding sites 
were searched with HOMER exactly as in peaks for EMT leading to 2,832, 2,788, 
2,782, 2,764 and 2,797 peaks among the 10,000 having at least one potential bind- 
ing site for Smad2. We took 2,793 peaks as the average. The prop.test function 
of R software was used with the ‘alternative = greater’ parameter to test whether 
the proportion was higher. 

All the statistical analyses are based on biological replicates (n indicated in 
the text, figures or figure legends). No technical replicates were used to calculate 
statistics. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. Data associated with this study have been deposited in the NCBI 
Gene Expression Omnibus under accession numbers GSE110587 (RNA-seq and 
ATAC-seq) and GSE110357 (scRNA-seq). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Screening of cell surface markers homogeneously _ heterogeneously expressed in at least one tumour in the initial BD lyoplate 
and heterogeneously expressed in Epcam* and Epcam™ TCs in skin screen on a much larger cohort of tumours. Epcam™ TCs were more 
SCCs. a, b, FACS profile of the isotype control and homogeneously or heterogeneous than Epcam* TCs and CD51, CD61 and CD106 were 
heterogeneously expressed markers in Epcamt (a) and Epcam™ (b) heterogeneously expressed in at least 75% of the tumours analysed and 
TCs using BD lyoplate panel. c, Screening of all markers found to be therefore were selected and used in combination for further experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Gating strategy for FACS analysis and cell 
sorting of the different tumour subpopulations. a, FACS plots 
showing the gating strategy used to FACS-isolate Epcam* and Epcam™ 
cells from YFP* tumours (Lgr5CreER/Kras@!??/p53®° and K8CreER/ 
Pik3ca/p53*°). b, FACS plots showing the six different subpopulations 
of Epcam™ TCs: Epcam™~CD106 CD51~- CD61° (triple-negative), 
Epcam~CD106*CD51~- CD61-, Epcam™ CD106-CD51*CD61-, 


Epcam™~CD106*CD51*CD61-, Epcam~CD106-CD51*CD61* 

and Epcam™~CD106+CD51*CD61* (triple-positive) populations. 

c-h, Post-sort purity plots for triple-negative (c), CD106* (d), CD51* (e), 
CD106*CD51* (f), CD51*CD61* (g) and triple-positive (h) subpopulations 
(n= 1). i, FACS plots showing the gating strategy used to FACS-isolate 
Epcam* and Epcam” cells from MMTV-PyMT mammary tumours. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Epithelial, hybrid and mesenchymal marker 
expression by scRNA-seq. a—e, Dimensionality reduction of sCRNA-seq 
data using PCA colouring for pure epithelial genes Esrp1 and Ovoll (a), 
hybrid epithelial genes Krt5 and Trp63 (b), hybrid mesenchymal genes 
Prrx1, Snail, Zeb1, Zeb2, Pdgfra and Col3a1 (c, d) and pure mesenchymal 
genes Aspn and Mmp19 (e). Every dot represents a single cell and its shape 
represents the FACS sorting criteria (Epcam* or Epcam_). The colour 
scale represents the normalized expression of the respective genes. Pure 


epithelial genes are expressed only in Epcam* TCs, hybrid epithelial genes 
in both Epcam* and hybrid Epcam™ TCs, hybrid mesenchymal genes 

in hybrid Epcam~ TCs and highly mesenchymal Epcam™ TCs, and pure 
mesenchymal genes only in highly mesenchymal Epcam™ TCs. a-e, n = 66 
Epcamt and n=277 Epcam’ cells from one tumour. f, Immunostaining 
showing the co-expression of Epcam and E-cadherin in the majority of 
epithelial TCs. Rare Epcam + cells are E-cadherin” (arrowheads). Scale 
bars, 50,1m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | EMT transition states in Pik3ca™!10478/p53° 
metaplastic mammary tumours. a, Percentage of Epcam* cells in the two 
groups of tumours that differ by the frequency of the different CD106, 
CD51, CD61 subpopulations in metaplastic-like breast tumours resulting 
from activation of the oncogenic mutation Pik3ca’!!°4® and p53 deletion 
in luminal cells of the mammary gland (n= 11 biological replicates, 
mean + s.e.m.). b, FACS profile showing the six different CD106, CD51, 
CD61 subpopulations in the most frequent group 1 mixed tumours 
containing Epcam* and Epcam™ TCs. ¢, d, Distribution of the different 
tumour subpopulations in group 1 (c; mixed tumours with Epcamt and 
Epcam” TCs) and in group 2 (d; mesenchymal Epcam™ TCs) (n= 10 
biological replicates, mean + s.e.m.). e, Immunostaining of K14 and 
vimentin in cystospin of FACS-isolated YFP*Epcam*, YFP+Epcam™ 
triple-negative and YFP*Epcam” triple-positive populations. Scale 

bars, 201m; n = 3 biological replicates. f, Proportions of cells expressing 
K14 and vimentin based on cytospin counts; n = 3 biological replicates. 
g, Number of lung metastases arising from the injection of 2,000 YFP* 
TCs from different EMT subpopulations. Dots represent the number of 
metastases per condition and per mouse (n = 2). h, qRT-PCR showing 
the downregulation of epithelial markers and the upregulation of EMT 
markers in the different Epcam™ tumour subpopulations. Histogram 


represents mean (+ s.e.m.) fold-change in gene expression compared 

to Epcam* tumour cells for mesenchymal genes and compared to 
triple-positive tumour cells for epithelial genes (n= 7 Epcam*, n=3 
triple-negative, n=5 CD106t, n=3 CD51*, n=6 CD106*CD51*, 

n=3 CD51*CD61*, n=6 triple-positive, all are biological replicates). 

i-], Immunostaining showing the expression of K14 and vimentin, YFP 
and K14, YFP and vimentin, or YFP and CD61 in area 1 (K14*Vim™ 
CD61 ; i), area 2 (K14*VimtCD61 ; j), area 3 (K14*VimtCD61+; k) and 
area 4 (K14- VimtCD61*; I). Scale bars, 50 j1m. m-p, Immunostaining 
showing the expression of YFP and CD45, CD68, CD31 or Lyvel in 

area 1 (m), area 2 (n), area 3 (0) and area 4 (p), showing that immune 
infiltration and the density of vascular and lymphatic vessels are associated 
with late stages of EMT. Scale bars, 50m, n = 3 biological replicates. In 
hair follicle EMT-derived tumours, the chromatin and transcriptional 
landscape of the cancer cell of origin prime the tumour to undergo EMT 
during tumorigenesis; in Pik3ca/p53*° mammary metaplastic tumours 
this is not always the case. Metaplastic EMT tumours are more frequent in 
luminal-derived tumours than in basal/myoepithelial cells, which under 
physiological conditions present much more EMT-like features do than 
luminal cells. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | EMT transition states in MMTV-PyMT 
luminal-like mammary tumours. a, Percentage of Epcam” cells in two 
groups of tumours that differ by the frequency of the different CD106, 
CD51, CD61 subpopulations in MMTV-PyMT luminal-like mammary 
tumours (1 =5 mice, mean +s.e.m.). b, Distribution of the different 
tumour subpopulations in group 2 (mixed tumours with Epcam* and 
Epcam™ TCs) (n=9 tumours, n =5 mice, mean + s.e.m.). c, FACS 
profile showing the six different CD106, CD51, CD61 subpopulations 
in the group containing mixed tumours with Epcam* and Epcam™ TCs. 
d, Immunostaining of K8 and vimentin in cystospin of FACS-isolated 
YFP*Epcamt, YFP*Epcam” triple-negative and YFP*Epcam‘ triple- 
positive populations. Scale bars, 201m, n = 2 biological replicates. 

e, Proportion of cells expressing K8 and vimentin based on cytospin 
counts (” = 2 tumours). f, Number of lung metastases arising from the 
injection of 10,000 TCs from the different EMT subpopulations (Epcam*, 
n=5; triple-negative, n = 5; CD106*, n=5; triple-positive, n= 4). All 
are biological replicates, mean + s.e.m. Two-sided Mann-Whitney test: 


Epcam’ versus triple-negative, P= 0.0079; Epcam* versus CD106, 
P=0.0079; triple-negative versus triple-positive, P= 0.0238; CD106* 
versus triple-positive, P= 0.0476; mean + s.e.m. g, RT-PCR showing 
the downregulation of epithelial markers and the upregulation of EMT 
markers in the different Epcam™ tumour subpopulations. Histogram 
represents mean + s.e.m. fold-change in gene expression compared to 
Epcam?* tumour cells for mesenchymal genes and compared to triple- 
positive tumour cells for epithelial genes (Epcam*, n = 5; triple-negative, 
n=3;CD106', n=5; triple-positive, n = 4; all are biological replicates). 
h-j, Immunostaining of pancytokeratin (PanKRT) and vimentin, PyYMT 
and pancytokeratin or PyMT and vimentin in area 1 (pancytokeratin* Vim; h), 
area 2 (pancytokeratin* Vim‘; i) and area 3 (pancytokeratin” Vim‘; j). 
Scale bars, 50,1m. k-m, Immunostaining of PyYMT and CD68 or Lyvel in 
area 1 (k), area 2 (1) and area 3 (m), showing that immune infiltration and 
the density of lymphatic vessels are associated with late-stage EMT. Scale 
bars, 501m, n = 2 biological replicates. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | EMT transition states in human patient-derived (Ku80*pancytokeratin-vimentin*), showing that TCs with different 


xenotransplantation (PDX). a-d, Immunostaining of pancytokeratin degrees of EMT can be identified in a subset of poorly differentiated 

and vimentin, human-specific marker Ku80 and pancytokeratin or Ku80 human cancers. Scale bars, 50 |1m. e, PDX derived from aggressive and 
and vimentin in poorly differentiated human breast (a), lung (b) highly metastatic pleomorphic lung carcinoma, showing the hybrid EMT 
or oesophagus (c, d) PDX. In these examples, three different areas state as defined by co-expression of pancytokeratin and vimentin by the 
can be identified: area 1 (Ku80*pancytokeratint vimentin), majority of TCs. 


area 2 (Ku80* pancytokeratin*vimentin*) and area 3 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Transcription factor binding motif enrichment 
in opened chromatin regions in the different EMT populations. 

a, Heat map representing unsupervised clustering of RNA-seq data from 
the different tumour subpopulations, showing that Epcam’ epithelial TCs, 
Epcam™ hybrid TCs and Epcam™ mesenchymal TCs fall into different 
clusters (n = 3 biological replicates). b, Representation of chromatin 
remodelling and associated transcription factors (TFs) during EMT 

based on the transcription factor motifs that were statistically enriched 

in ATAC-seq peaks that differed between tumour subpopulations as 
determined by Homer analysis. c-f, Transcription factor motifs enriched 
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in the ATAC-seq peaks that were upregulated between the indicated 
subpopulations as determined by Homer analysis using known or de novo 
motif search (asterisk) or using JASPAR motif matrix (hash symbol). 

g-j, Transcription factor motifs enriched in the ATAC-seq peaks that were 
upregulated between the indicated tumour subpopulations as determined 
by Homer analysis using known or de novo motif search (asterisk). Green, 
core transcription factors; pink, epithelial transcription factors; yellow, 
mesenchymal transcription factors. c-j, Analysis based on ATAC-seq 
results from different subpopulations derived from one tumour. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Identification of EMT-related tumour 
heterogeneity by scCRNA-seq. a, Heat map of normalized scRNA-seq 
expression of markers. Markers are obtained from the scRNA-seq data 
using SC3 with clustering parameter k =5 and selecting genes with an area 
under the curve (AUC) > 0.8 and P< 0.01. Columns represent cells and 
rows represent genes. Colouring represents the normalized expression in 
the scRNA-seq data for each cell. b, Dimensionality reduction of scRNA- 
seq data using PCA colouring for clusters identified by SC3 clustering. 
Dots represent single cells; shape represents FACS sorting criteria. 

c, Dimensionality reduction of sCRNA-seq data using PCA colouring 

for clusters identified by Monocle using only the top 500 genes with the 
highest covariability with CD51, CD61 and CD106 expression. Dots 
represent single cells; colour represents Monocle cluster; shape represents 
FACS sorting criteria. d, Pseudotime-ordering trajectory of sCRNA-seq 


data using Monocle. The top 500 differentially expressed genes across 
clusters identified in a semi-supervised approach using Monocle were used 
to order cells in pseudotime using the DDRTree method. Dots represent 
single cells; colours represent assigned Monocle clusters. e, Heat map 
representing normalized scRNA-seq data after branched expression 
analysis modelling (BEAM) using Monocle for the top 100 differentially 
expressed genes across the branch-point. The pre-branch here is set to be 
the state corresponding to the Epcamt FACS-sorted cells. Cell fates 1 and 
2 represent the two branches of the pseudotime trajectory corresponding 
to more hybrid and mesenchymal EMT phases, respectively. Heat map 
colours represent gene-wise normalized expression across pseudotime. 
Genes are hierarchically clustered according to their expression pattern. 
a-e, n= 66 Epcam* and n= 277 Epcam’ cells from one tumour. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Effect of constitutive overexpression of p63 CD61, CD45, CD68, CD31 or Lyvel in area 1 (K14*vimentin’), 
and inhibition of TGF-( signalling in vivo on the different EMT area 2 (K14*vimentin*), area 3 (K14*vimentin*CD61*) and area 4 
subpopulations. a, Immunostaining of K14 and vimentin, YFP and (K14-vimentin*CD61*) in mice treated with control antibodies. 
K14 or YFP and vimentin in hair follicle-derived skin SCCs with d, Immunostaining showing the expression of K14 and vimentin, or YFP 
constitutive overexpression of p63, showing that EMT is blocked at and K14, vimentin, CD61, CD45, CD68, CD31 or Lyvel in area 1 and area 
an early stage and only area 1 epithelial TCs (K14t vimentin”) and 2 of mice treated with anti-TGF8 antibodies, showing that inhibition of 
area 2 early hybrid TCs (K14*vimentin*) can be detected. Scale bars, TGF-6 or Smad2 signalling blocks EMT progression at the early stages of 
50\1m, n=5 biological replicates. b, Experimental strategy to inhibit EMT and no areas corresponding to late EMT states (area 3 and 4) could 
TGF- signalling during hair follicle-derived SCC tumorigenesis. be detected. c, d, Scale bars, 501m, n = 3 biological replicates. 


c, Immunostaining of K14 and vimentin or YFP K14, vimentin, 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Macrophage depletion inhibits EMT 


treated with control antibodies. Scale bars, 50 |1m. c, Immunostaining of 


progression. a, Experimental strategy to deplete macrophages by K14 and vimentin or YFP and K14, vimentin, CD61, CD45, CD68, CD31 
administrating anti-Csfr1 and anti-Ccl2 antibodies. b, Immunostaining or Lyvel in area 1 and area 2 of mice treated with anti-Csflr and anti-Ccl2 
of K14 and vimentin or YFP and K14, vimentin, YFP, CD45, CD68, CD31 antibodies, showing that EMT is blocked at its early stages and no areas 

or Lyvel in area 1 (K14*vimentin ), area 2 (K14*vimentin’*), area 3 corresponding to late EMT stages (areas 3 and 4) could be detected. Scale 
(K14+vimentint CD61*) and area 4 (K14- vimentin CD61") in mice bars, 501m, n = 3 biological replicates. 
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Massive galaxy clusters have been found that date to times as early 
as three billion years after the Big Bang, containing stars that 
formed at even earlier epochs’ *. The high-redshift progenitors of 
these galaxy clusters—termed ‘protoclusters’—can be identified 
in cosmological simulations that have the highest overdensities 
(greater-than-average densities) of dark matter*®. Protoclusters are 
expected to contain extremely massive galaxies that can be observed 
as luminous starbursts’. However, recent detections of possible 
protoclusters hosting such starbursts*"! do not support the kind 
of rapid cluster-core formation expected from simulations!*: the 
structures observed contain only a handful of starbursting galaxies 
spread throughout a broad region, with poor evidence for eventual 
collapse into a protocluster. Here we report observations of carbon 
monoxide and ionized carbon emission from the source SPT2349- 
56. We find that this source consists of at least 14 gas-rich galaxies, 
all lying at redshifts of 4.31. We demonstrate that each of these 
galaxies is forming stars between 50 and 1,000 times more quickly 
than our own Milky Way, and that all are located within a projected 
region that is only around 130 kiloparsecs in diameter. This galaxy 
surface density is more than ten times the average blank-field value 
(integrated over all redshifts), and more than 1,000 times the average 
field volume density. The velocity dispersion (approximately 410 
kilometres per second) of these galaxies and the enormous gas and 
star-formation densities suggest that this system represents the 
core of a cluster of galaxies that was already at an advanced stage 
of formation when the Universe was only 1.4 billion years old. A 
comparison with other known protoclusters at high redshifts 
shows that SPT2349-56 could be building one of the most massive 
structures in the Universe today. 

In a multiband survey over 2,500 deg” of sky, the South Pole 
Telescope (SPT) discovered a population of rare (n ~ 0.04 deg~’), 
extremely bright (with observed flux densities (S) at 1.4mm of more 
than 20 mJy), millimetre-selected sources!*!*. Subsequent Atacama 
Large Millimeter/submillimeter Array (ALMA) imaging at wavelengths 
of 870 1m showed that more than 90% of these SPT-selected sources 
are single high-redshift submillimetre galaxies (SMGs)’* with intrinsic 
flux densities of Sg7om—= 5-10 mJy, gravitationally lensed by factors of 
5-20 (ref. 1°), and with a median redshift of z~ 4 (ref. 1”). However, 


about 10% of these sources show no evidence of lensing and may 
instead be intrinsically very luminous galaxies or even groups of many 
rapidly star-forming galaxies. We made observations at 870 |1m using a 
low-resolution bolometer camera on the APEX telescope (LABOCA), 
revealing the brightest such source in the SPT 2,500 deg” survey— 
SPT2349-56 (S.4mm = 23.3 mJy)—to consist of two elongated sources 
with a combined flux density of Sg7o:m 110 mJy (Fig. 1), with the 
brighter, southern source comprising about 77 mJy of this flux density. 
A redshift survey by ALMA” further resolved SPT2349-56 into a pair 
of bright 3-mm sources associated with the southern LABOCA source, 
with both members of the pair lying at z= 4.3. 

To better understand the nature of this structure, we undertook deep 
ALMA spectral imaging of the brighter southern peak of the extended 
LABOCA source. We used a 358-GHz map containing the redshifted 
[C 11]1900.5GHz line to search for line-emitting galaxies. We carried out 
a blind spectral-line survey (see Methods) of the data cube, revealing 
14 line emitters at redshifts of about 4.31 with high significance (with a 
signal-to-noise ratio of more than 7). We detected 12 of these emitters 
individually in the 1.1-mm continuum map at a significance of more 
than 50, with 1.1-mm flux densities ranging from 0.2 mJy to 5 mJy 
(Fig. 1). The remaining two line emitters (M and N) are both detected 
at lower significance in the 1.1-mm continuum map, but have robust 
counterparts detected by the Infrared Array Camera (IRAC) on board 
the Spitzer Space Telescope (Extended Data Table 1 and Extended Data 
Fig. 1). Eight of these sources are also detected (at significances of more 
than 5c) in the carbon monoxide (4-3) line. The ALMA spectra are 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Measurements of both the continuum and the spectral lines of the 
14 galaxies allow us to estimate their star-formation rates (SFRs) and gas 
masses (Table 1 and Extended Data Table 1). The physical properties of 
these sources indicate that this protocluster already harbours massive 
galaxies that are rapidly forming stars from an abundant gas supply. 
The two brightest sources, A and B, have SFRs in excess of 1,000 Solar 
masses per year (Mj yr~!) within their resolved, roughly 3-kpc radii. 
The total SFR of the 14 sources is 6,000 +600 Mo yr. Multicolour 
imaging with the Spectral and Photometric Imaging Receiver (SPIRE) 
instrument on board the Herschel Space Observatory (at wavelengths 
of 250|1m, 350 1m and 500 1m), in addition to the 870-11m LABOCA 
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Fig. 1 | The SPT2349-56 field and spectra of the constituent galaxies. 

a, LABOCA 870-1m contours of SPT2349-56, overlaid on the IRAC 
3.6-j1m image; the 26” beam at 870 1m is shown in white. Contours 
represent signal-to-noise rations of 3,7 and 9, moving inwards. The 

small red circles show the locations of the 14 protocluster sources. 

b, ALMA band-7 imaging (276 GHz, 1.1mm), showing the 14 confirmed 
protocluster sources, labelled A to N. Black and blue contours denote 75% 
(outer contour) and 90% (inner contour) of the peak flux for each source, 
based on the CO(4-3) and [C 11] lines, respectively. The dashed black line 


1,000-1,000 O 


map, suggest that the northern LABOCA structure also lies at z= 4.3 
(see Methods). The sources detected in the ALMA 870-|1m imaging 
therefore comprise just 50% of the total flux density of the southern 
LABOCA source, and 36% of the total LABOCA flux density, suggest- 
ing that the roughly 500-kpc extent of the protocluster contains a total 
star-formation rate of 16,500 Ms yr~'. Modelling the spectral energy 
distribution on the basis of this combined submillimetre photometry 
yields an infrared luminosity (at wavelengths from 8 j1m to 1,100 jm) 
of (8.0 + 1.0) x 10! times the Solar luminosity (L~). The gas masses of 
the 14 protocluster galaxies—estimated from the CO(4-3) line, or from 
the [C 1] line if undetected in CO(4-3) (see Methods)—range from 


Table 1 | Derived physical properties of SPT2349-56 protocluster 
members 


Source AV [km s~1]t SFR [M, yr~*] Meas [10!°M5] 
A —90+35 1,170+390 12.0+2.1 
B —124431 1,227+409 11.2+2.0 
Cc 603+12 907 +302 6741.2 
D —33+440 530+ 182 8441.5 
E 84421 497+179 4.8+40.9 
F 395+82 505+ 169 3.440.7 
G 308+ 42 409 +137 2.9+1.3+ 
H —719+28 310+105 4.4+2.0+ 
| 310478 268491 2.2+0.5 
H] —481435 243485 2.2+0.5 
K 631412 208+71 3.141.4+ 
L —379+18 122443 3.341.5+ 
M 34421 75+34 1.2+0.6t 
N 90+25 64429 1.0+0.5t 

tVelocity offsets were measured relative to the mean redshift, z= 4.304. 

+The [C 1] line was used to derive Mgas in these cases, as CO(4-3) was not detected. 
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0 1,000-1,000 0 1000-1000. 0 1,000 
shows where the primary beam is at 50% of its maximum. The filled blue 
ellipse shows the 0.4” naturally weighted synthesized beam. c, CO(4-3) 
spectra (black lines) and [C 11] spectra (yellow bars) for all 14 sources, 
centred at the biweight cluster redshift z= 4.304. The [C 11] spectra are 
scaled down in flux by a factor of ten, for clarity of presentation. The red 
arrows show the velocity offsets determined by fitting a Gaussian profile 
to the CO(4-3) spectra for all sources except for G, H, K, L, M andN, 
for which we used [C 11] (because these sources are not detected in the 
CO(4-3) spectra). 


1 x 10!°Mz to 1 x 10!!Mo, with a total gas mass of roughly 6 x 101! 
(Xco/0.8)Mo (where Xco is the conversion factor from CO(1-0) lumi- 
nosity to total gas mass). A follow-up survey of colder molecular gas in 
the CO(2-1) line with the Australia Telescope Compact Array (ATCA, 
a radio telescope) detects the bulk of this large gas repository, especially 
in the central region near sources B, C and G, and confirms that the 
assumed line-intensity ratio, CO(4-3) to CO(1-0), used in the Methods 
when calculating the total gas mass, is consistent with the average meas- 
urements from ATCA. 

The detected ALMA sources also enable an initial estimate of the 
mass of the protocluster. We determine the mean redshift using the 


biweight estimator’ to be (z),,, =4.30407')yi9- The velocity dispersion 


of the galaxy distribution is o,,=408*8 km s~! according to the 
biweight method'®, which is the standard approach for galaxy samples 
of this size. Other common methods (gapper'® and Gaussian fit) agree 
to within 3% and provide similar errors. Under the assumption 
that SPT2349-56 is approximately virialized, the mass-dispersion 
relation for galaxy clusters!’ indicates a dynamical mass of 
Méyn=(1.16 £0.70) x 10'°Mo, which is an upper limit if the system has 
not yet virialized. Given the possible selection effect of requiring a bright 
source (with Sj 4mm Values of more than 15 mJy) within the 1’ SPT beam 
for detection, we also further consider the possibility that our structure may 
represent an end-on filament being projected into a compact but unbound 
configuration, rather than a single gravitationally bound halo. Our analysis 
in the Methods suggests that this is not as likely as a relatively bound system 
in a massive halo, given the velocity dispersion measured as a function of 
position, and other supporting arguments. However, we cannot rule this 
possibility out completely, and further analysis and observations of the 
larger angular scale of the structure will be required to more fully under- 
stand the nature of this system. 
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Fig. 2 | Comparison of SPT2349-56 to other cluster and protocluster 
systems. a, The cumulative 870-\1m flux density is plotted against on- 
sky area for SPT2349-56 and for other SMG-rich overdensities at high 
redshifts (see Methods). The solid black line shows the ALMA-identified 
sources in SPT2349-56, while the dashed line includes the wider-field 
LABOCA-detected structure. The blue and green shaded regions denote 
the maximum flux density versus area curves obtained in 100 Monte 
Carlo realizations of a theoretical model for submillimetre-luminous 
protoclusters at z= 4.5 and z=2.5, based on an N-body simulation 

(see Methods). Most of the literature SMG overdensities are consistent 
with the model expectations, whereas SPT2349-56 lies vastly above the 
region spanned by the model. A recently discovered z= 4 protocluster”’, 
SMM J004224 (light green cross), is quite a unique system, but more 


If the total halo mass represented by these 14 SMGs is indeed roughly 
10'3Mo, then the protocluster could conceivably be the progenitor ofa 
galaxy cluster that is larger than 10'°M, comparable to the Coma cluster 
at z=0 (Fig. 2), as we deduce from simulations that track the hierarchical 
halo growth of an approximately 10'°M galaxy cluster from early 
epochs”. The location of SPT2349-56 in this particular plane suggests 
a very massive descendant, but we caution that N-body simulations 
indicate that it is difficult to reliably predict z=0 halo masses from the 
halo mass at a given epoch, owing to the large halo-to-halo variations 
in dark-matter halo-growth histories”. 

To study the relative overdensity and concentration of SPT2349-56, 
it is desirable to compare it with other active protoclusters at high red- 
shifts. SPT2349-56 is highly overdense, as it harbours ten SMGs with 
Si.1mm Values of more than about 0.5 (a level at which we are ‘complete, 
meaning that we are not missing any sources and that there is uniform 
sensitivity across our search area) located within a circle of diameter 19” 
(130 kpc), corresponding to a number density of N(S).1mm > 0.5 mJy) © 
2 x 10*deg~. By comparison, the average number of field sources with 
Si.1mm Values of more than 0.5 mJy within this area across all redshifts 
is less than one?!; thus, the SPT2349-56 field is overdense by more 
than a factor of ten. When we account for the fact that all sources in 
the SPT2349-56 field are at the same redshift, the volume density is 
more than 1,000 times the field density, assuming a redshift binning 
of Az=0.1 and the redshift distribution for SMGs”*. In Fig. 2, we plot 
‘curves of growth’ of the total 870-\1m flux density against on-sky area 
for SPT 2349-56 and other SMG-rich protoclusters (see Methods for 
details of the comparison sample). For SPT2349-56, we plot both the 
total flux density of the 14 confirmed protocluster members detected 
with ALMA, and the total flux density of the extended LABOCA struc- 
ture. The curve of growth for SPT2349-56 rises much more steeply 
than those of the other high-redshift protoclusters, demonstrating its 
extreme density. For SPT2349-56, the on-sky area encompassing the 
accumulated 870-\1m flux density (and thus approximately the total 
SFR) is as much as three orders of magnitude lower than for other pro- 
toclusters at z > 2. Thus SPT2349-56 clearly stands out as the densest 
collection of SMGs: although some other protoclusters contain as many 
SMGs, they extend over much larger areas on the sky, with separations 
often exceeding 10 arcmin (22 co-moving megaparsecs (cMpc) to 
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than ten times less dense than—and probably only about 50% the total 
luminosity of—SPT2349-56. b, Cluster mass versus redshift is shown for 
SPT2349-56 and for other massive galaxy clusters (from the literature) 
that have detected intracluster media and well defined masses. The colour 
scheme highlights the different methods used for selecting massive clusters 
(brown, X-ray; blue, optical; green, Sunyaev—Zel'dovich effect). Error bars 
represent lo standard deviation. We also show the mean protocluster 
most-massive-progenitor mass versus redshift relation predicted by 
N-body simulations’. The location of SPT2349-56 in this plane suggests a 
very massive descendant (with a halo mass of more than 10'°Mq at z=0), 
although we caution that the complex growth histories of dark-matter 
halos make it difficult to reliably predict the z= 0 halo mass from the halo 
mass at a given epoch””. 


15 cMpcat redshifts of 4.3 to 2). This comparison shows that SPT2349-56 
has probably been observed during a much more advanced stage of 
cluster formation than other high-redshift protoclusters—as a cluster 
core that is in the process of assembly, rather than an extended structure 
that may not even collapse to form a cluster by the present day’. 

Also shown in Fig. 2 is the maximal curve of growth predicted by 
a theoretical model for submillimetre-luminous protocluster regions 
at redshifts of about 4.5 (see Methods). Except for SPT2349-56 and 
the recent Herschel discovery SMM J004224 (ref. 7°), the comparison 
high-redshift protoclusters exhibit Sg7o,,m curves of growth that are 
fairly consistent with the model expectations. The model prediction 
for the region spanned by SPT2349-56 is roughly 10% of the observed 
total flux density of the 14 ALMA sources. The underprediction is more 
severe if we consider the extended LABOCA source: only about 5% of 
the observed flux density is recovered. This discrepancy may suggest 
that environmental effects (such as enhanced galaxy interactions or gas 
accretion in high-density environments) that are not included in this 
theoretical model are responsible for the extremely high SFR density 
exhibited by SPT2349-56. An alternative theoretical approach—‘zoom’ 
hydrodynamical simulations of protoclusters**—can potentially 
capture such environmental effects. But so far such simulations have 
been unable to reproduce the extremely high SFR inferred for SPT2349- 
56: of the 24 protocluster simulations presented by these authors”, 
the maximum total SFR attained was about 1,700 Me yr}, an order 
of magnitude less than that of SPT2349-56. However, the volume of 
the N-body simulation from which the 24 halos were selected was 
1h~? cGpc’, which may be too small to contain an object as rare as 
SPT2349-56. Nevertheless, the existence of SPT2349-56, which con- 
tains an unprecedented concentration of rapidly star-forming SMGs 
from a time when the Universe was only 1.4 billion years old, poses a 
formidable challenge to theoretical models seeking to explain the origin 
and evolution of galaxy (proto)clusters. 

As outlined above, SPT2349-56 may represent a much more advanced 
stage of cluster formation than the typical z > 4 protoclusters identified 
to date. Given that the cores of present-day galaxy clusters are char- 
acterized by massive elliptical galaxies with old-to-intermediate-age 
stellar populations”, and that SMGs are thought to be the high- 
redshift progenitors of present-day ellipticals”, it is likely that at least 
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some of the 14 SMGs located at the same redshift within a region of less 
than 130 kpc in diameter will soon merge to form a massive elliptical 
galaxy at the core of a lower-redshift galaxy cluster. 

Theoretical studies have shown that at redshifts of more than 4, 
the progenitors of galaxy clusters should span more than 5 cMpc 
(refs. 7°), corresponding to an angular scale of as much as a degree; 
we are thus possibly observing only a small part of a much larger struc- 
ture. For SPT2349-56, it is unknown whether the overdensity extends 
over such a large scale, as more detailed observations are required to 
characterize the field surrounding SPT2349-56. We have shown that 
the extended LABOCA-detected complex has submillimetre colours 
similar to the core region identified by our ALMA observations, and 
thus it is likely that the entire complex is found at redshifts of about 
4.3. We have also identified five additional bright SPIRE sources in 
the surrounding roughly 18 x 18 cMpc field, with similar red colours 
lying several arcmin from the core structure (see Methods). These are 
candidates for further protocluster members located in an extended, 
collapsing structure, similar to the comparison SMG overdensities 
shown in Fig. 2. If all of these sources are confirmed to lie at z= 4.31, 
this would approximately double the far-infrared luminosity of the 
cluster, making it by far the most active system known in the Universe. 
Given that SPT2349-56 was selected from a blind millimetre survey 
of 2,500 deg? (approximately one-sixteenth of the sky), it is unlikely 
there are more than about 16 such structures across the entire sky. A 
full analysis of other unlensed sources from the SPT survey, to identify 
possible systems similar to SPT2349-56, will place stronger constraints 
on early structure formation in the Universe. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0025-2. 
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METHODS 


Observations. SPT and SPIRE discovery. The SPT?’ possesses a unique combina- 
tion of sensitivity, selection wavelengths (3 mm, 2mm and 1.4mm) and beam size 
that potentially make it ideal for finding the active core regions of galaxy clusters 
forming at the earliest epochs. Finding very distant (z> 4), gravitationally lensed 
millimetre sources in the SPT survey is quite straightforward, as the contrast to 
such distant bright sources is high relative to the weak (generally undetected) 
galactic foregrounds (Extended Data Fig. 2). However, searching for the rare SMGs 
in the SPT 2,500 deg? survey that are unlensed—and therefore are candidates for 
active groups and protoclusters like SPT2349-56—involves sifting through the 
many gravitationally lensed sources, and typically involves multistage follow-up 
efforts using various facilities: a single-dish mapping instrument such as APEX- 
LABOCA to better localize the emission within the roughly 1’ SPT beam; deep 
optical imaging to search for bright lensing galaxies; and high-resolution ALMA 
mapping. The spatially extended sources in SPT2349-56 found with LABOCA span 
more than an arcmin. With the upcoming deep surveys using the next-generation 
SPT-3G receiver, this ‘extended-beam’ thermal-source structure may present a 
unique signature of many early forming protoclusters, affording the first complete 
census of the early epochs of structure formation. 

A shallow, wide-field image taken by SPIRE (on board the Herschel observa- 
tory) over a 100 deg” subregion of the SPT-SZ survey”* reveals the red colours of 
SPT2349-56, and also that SPT2349-56 appears to reside in something of a void in 
the z~ 1 foreground that dominates the SPIRE galaxy population. However, the 
high redshift of SPT2349-56 means that it is not much brighter than many other 
SPIRE sources in this field, and, aside from its colours, SPT2349-56 does not stand 
out substantially from the field despite its extreme properties. SPT2349-56 is not 
detected in the all-sky Planck survey”, the lower sensitivity of Planck compared 
with SPT being exacerbated by beam dilution in the 3’ Planck beam. 

Obtaining the redshift for SPT2349-56 was beyond the scope of the original 

SPT-SubMillimeter Galaxy (SMG) redshift survey, owing to the faintness of 
the unlensed components relative to the typical bright, gravitationally lensed 
SMGs found in the bulk of the SPT-SMG sample. In ALMA channels Cy 0 and 
1, SPT2349-56 was included in the 3-mm spectral-scan redshift survey!>”°, but 
no lines were detected in the short, roughly 1-min integrations with about 16 
ALMA antennae. In Cy 3, a deeper follow-up 3-mm spectral scan was able to ten- 
tatively identify two CO lines and a double-source structure with a likely redshift 
of z=4.30, confirmed by APEX/FLASH C+ detection”. 
APEX-LABOCA discovery. We obtained 870-|1m imaging of SPT2349-56 using 
LABOCA on the APEX telescope. A shallow image with a 1.6-hour integration 
time was observed on 27 Sep 2010, reaching a noise level of about 5 mJy per beam 
(root mean square, r.m.s.). In August 2017 we obtained a deeper image (18.8-hour 
integration time; project ID E-299.A-5045A-2017; principal investigator S.C.C.), 
reaching a minimum noise level of 1.3 mJy per beam, and less than 2.0 mJy per 
beam r.m.s. for 75.3 arcmin? and less than 1.5 mJy per beam r.m.s. for 32.4 arcmin? 
(shown in Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 3). All observations were carried out using 
standard raster-spiral observations*! under good weather conditions (precipitable 
water vapour was 0.6mm and 0.8mm for the 2010 and 2017 observing campaigns, 
respectively). Calibration was achieved through observations of Uranus, Neptune 
and secondary calibrators and was found to be accurate within 8.5% r.m.s. The 
atmospheric attenuation was determined via skydips every 2h as well as from 
independent data from the APEX radiometer, which measures the line-of-sight 
water vapour column every minute. The data were reduced and imaged using the 
BoA reduction package. LABOCAS central frequency and beam size are 345 GHz 
and 19.2”, resolving the SPT 1.4-mm elongated source into two bright LABOCA 
sources. 

Both LABOCA observations yield consistent calibration results, with a peak 
intensity at 21” resolution of 50 mJy per beam for the brighter, southern component 
(right ascension (RA) 23h 49 min 42.705; declination (dec.) —56° 38’ 23.4”). In 
addition the LABOCA map reveals a second source to the north at RA 23h 49 min 
42.86s, dec. —56° 37’ 31.02”, with a peak flux density at 21” resolution of 17 mJy 
per beam. Both sources are clearly extended even at LABOCAs relatively coarse 
spatial resolution, with an observed source size of 28” x 25” and 31” x 24” for the 
sourthern and northern sources, respectively. These components are connected 
by a faint bridge emission. The total 870-|1m flux density of the SPT2349-56 sys- 
tem is 110.0+9.5 mJy, of which about 77 mJy are associated with the southern 
component, 25 mJy with the northern component, and 7 mJy with the connection 
between the components (using the subregions shown in Extended Data Fig. 3). 
One additional submillimetre source is detected at > 50 in the LABOCA image 
to the east of the primary source, but has blue colours inconsistent with z~ 4, and 
is not likely to be a member of the extended protocluster. 

ALMA imaging and spectroscopy. Observations made using ALMA band 3 targeted 
the CO(4-3) line in SPT2349-56, centred in the lowest frequency of the spectral 
windows adopted (86-88 GHz), taken under a cycle 3 program (2015.1.01543.T; 
principal investigator K.L.). Data were taken on 24 June 2016 with a 47-min 
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integration time. The array used 36 antennas with baselines ranging from 15m to 
704m, and provided a naturally weighted synthesized beam size of about 1’. The 
asteroid Pallas and source J2343-5626 were used to calibrate the flux and phase 
respectively. Data were processed using the standard ALMA pipeline with natural 
beam weighting. 

ALMA band-7 imaging (276 GHz) was obtained under a cycle 4 program 
(2016.0.00236.T; principal investigator S.C.C.), targeting the peak of the brightest 
LABOCA source. Observations were obtained on 14 December 2016 in a 40-2 
array configuration with baseline lengths of 15-459 m, giving a naturally weighted 
synthesized beam size of about 1”. There were 40 antennas available, with a total 
on-source integration time of 22 min. The asteroid Ceres and J2357-5311 were 
used as flux and phase calibrators respectively. The [C 11] line (“est = 1,900.5 GHz) 
was observed as part of the same ALMA project on 23 March 2017, tuning in 
band 7 to the redshifted line at 1p; = 358.3 GHz in the upper sideband covering 
356-360 GHz. These observations used the 40-2 array configuration with baselines 
of 16-459 m, giving a naturally weighted synthesized beam size of about 0.5’. An 
on-source integration time of 14 min was obtained, and J2357-5311 was used as 
both flux and phase calibrator. The data were reprocessed using the Common 
Astronomy Software Applications (CASA) and the standard ALMA-supplied cali- 
bration, using natural beam weighting to maximize sensitivity. 

One-dimensional spectra were extracted from the centroid of the line emis- 

sion for each source and binned into 75kms~! channels. Spectra are presented in 
Fig. 1, and are smoothed using a Gaussian filter with a full width at half-maximum 
(FWHM) of 100km s"! for presentation. A Gaussian line profile is fit using a least- 
squares method, providing errors to the velocity offsets from z= 4.304 in Table 1 
and line widths in Extended Data Table 2. The continuum level is left as a free 
parameter in the fitting function, and is then subtracted to derive line fluxes and 
for presentation. 
Blind search for [C 11]. We performed a blind search for [C 11] line emission in 
the ALMA band 7 data cube towards SPT2349-56. For this, we followed the 
procedure used to detect line emitters in the ASPECS survey**. We use a data 
cube channelized at 100kms~!, without primary beam correction and contin- 
uum subtraction. We used the Astronomical Image Processing System (AIPS) 
task SERCH. This task convolves the data cube along the frequency axis with a 
Gaussian kernel defined by different input linewidths, subtracts the surrounding 
continuum, and reports all channels and pixels that have a signal-to-noise ratio 
(SNR) over a specified limit. The SNR is defined as the maximum significance 
level achieved after convolving over the Gaussian kernels. We used a set of different 
Gaussian kernels, from 200 kms~! to 600kms~, and searched for all line peaks 
with SNRs of more than 4.0. 

Once all peaks were identified, we used the IDL routine CLUMPFIND* to 
isolate individual candidates. A full list of 68 positive line peaks with SNRs of more 
than 4.0 was thus obtained. We quantified the reliability of our line search on the 
basis of the number of negative peaks in our ALMA cube, using the same line 
procedure. We found 43 negative peaks with SNRs of less than 5.8, and none at a 
higher SNR. This means that all positive line candidates with SNRs greater than 
6.0 are probably real (100% purity). Out of the 14 [C 1] line candidates detected, 
all have SNRs of more than 6.3, and 12 are associated with continuum detections 
in the ALMA data. 

ATCA CO(2-1) line detection: observations. We used ATCA in its H168 hybrid 
array configuration to observe the CO(2-1) emission line (jest = 230.5380 GHz) of 
SPT2349-56 (with a primary beam size of 53”). The observations were performed 
as part of project C2818 during 2, 3 and 11 October 2016 under good weather 
conditions (atmospheric seeing values 90-400 m), and with five working antennae. 

We used the ATCA 7-mm receivers, with the compact array broadband back- 
end configured in the wide-bandwidth mode*. This leads to a total bandwidth 
of 2 GHz per correlator window and a spectral resolution of 1 MHz per channel 
(6.9kms! per channel). The spectral windows were centred at observing frequen- 
cies of 43.5 GHz and 45.0 GHz, and aimed at observing the CO line and continuum 
emission, respectively. 

Gain and pointing calibrations were performed every 10 min and 1h, respec- 
tively. The bright sources 1921-293, 1934-638 and 2355-534 were used as band- 
pass, flux and gain calibrators, respectively. We expect the flux calibration to be 
accurate to within 15%, given the comparison of the Uranus and 1934-638 fluxes. 
The software package MIRIAD* and CASA*’ were used for editing, calibration 
and imaging. 

The calibrated visibilities were inverted with the CASA task CLEAN using nat- 
ural weighting. No cleaning was applied, given the relatively low significance of 
the CO-line detection in individual channels. The final data cube, averaged along 
the spectral axis, yields an r.m.s. of 0.23 mJy per beam for each 100kms~! channel, 
with a synthesized beam size of 5.6” x 4.5” (position angle 70.4°) at 43.5 GHz. 
ATCA CO(2-1) line detection: results. One source was formally detected at the 
centre, corresponding to C 11/continuum sources B + C+ G. The central source (C) 
is unresolved at the resolution of the ATCA observations. The other two sources 
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are marginally detected to the west and north of the central source, coinciding 
with the location of C 11/continuum sources D + E and A + K, respectively. We 
extracted spectra at these locations and obtained integrated line intensities by 
fitting Gaussian profiles to the identified line emission (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

We computed CO luminosities using the integrated line intensities. We com- 
puted gas masses by assuming a ultraluminous infrared galaxy (ULRIG) Xco 
factor of 0.8 (Mz (K km s“! pc?)~), also assuming that the CO gas is in local 
thermodynamic equilibrium: thus L{co2~1) ¥ L{co1-0) (ref. 38) The results of the 
CO-line observations are summarized in Extended Data Table 2 Collapsing the 
line-free spectral window along the spectral axis over the 2-GHz bandwidth leads 
to anon-detection of the continuum emission down to 80 Jy per beam (30 stand- 
ard deviation). 

These results confirm the finding from CO(4-3) line that the main reservoir 
(72%) of molecular gas resides in the B+ C+ G system, with a smaller fraction 
hosted in the west and north locations. 

Spitzer imaging. This field was twice observed at 3.6,1m and 4.5 1m with the IRAC® 
on board the Spitzer Space Telescope”. It was first observed in August 2009 as part 
of a large program to obtain follow-up imaging of a large sample of SPT-selected 
SMG sources (project 60194; principal investigator J.D.V.). The observing scheme 
for this project involved obtaining 36 dithered 100-s integrations at 3.6,1m and, 
separately, a much shallower 12 x 30-s integration at 4.5|1m. Later, in cycle 8, the 
field was covered serendipitously as part of the Spitzer-SPT deep-field survey 
(project 80032; principal investigator M.A. Stanford*°). This project surveyed 
92 deg? uniformly in both IRAC passbands, to a depth of 4 x 30s. Using estab- 
lished techniques, we combined all exposures covering the SPT target from projects 
60194 and 80032 at 3.6 1m and 4.6 um, to obtain the best possible SNR in our final 
mosaics, which were pixellated to 0.5”. Nine of the 14 sources identified by ALMA 
are detected in the IRAC bands at greater than 3c in at least one of the 3.6-jum or 
4.5-\1m channels (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Analysis of the surrounding field with SPIRE and LABOCA imaging. In Extended 
Data Fig. 5, our deep SPIRE RGB image is shown with LABOCA contours overlaid. 
A source sample was culled from the 250-|1m-selected catalogue (there were 135 
sources with SNR (250 1m) values of greater than 3 in an area of 52 arcmin’), where 
the source peaks are best defined. To account for the large beam-size difference 
with SPIRE (ranging from 36” at 500\.m to 18” at 250}1m), we used a deblending 
code, with the 250-|1m positions as spatial priors, which provides the standard 
parameters as well as the covariance matrices highlighting the degeneracies (almost 
none at 250m, but statistically significant at 500 \1m). This code, FASTPHOT“", 
takes into account these degeneracies to estimate the flux measurement errors. 

Colour-colour and colour-flux diagrams are shown in Extended Data Fig. 5. 
The colour-colour diagram shows a 250-1m-selected sample with an SNR(250 1m) 
of more than 3, and is dominated by the z~ 1 cosmic infrared background (blue 
and green colours) in the foreground of SPT2349-56. The colour-flux diagram 
shows an additional SNR(500 jm) of more than 3, cut to highlight just the well 
detected 500-j1m source subsample. These diagrams highlight the extreme and 
red properties of SPT2349-56, but make clear that one of the three 250-|1m peaks 
within the SPT2349-56 LABOCA structure is very likely to be a foreground galaxy 
(the green symbol highlighted in the figure shows very blue colours). Nevertheless, 
a full ALMA mapping of the structure is warranted given the uncertainties involved 
in the SPIRE deconvolution procedure. 

Five red sources consistent with z= 4 (S500m > 5350m > S250m3 Extended Data 

Table 3) are found in the surrounding roughly 10’ x 10’ field, and are candidates for 
additional protocluster members in an extended, collapsing structure. If all these 
sources are bona fide z= 4.3 sources, this would substantially increase the total 
870-1m flux density (and thus the far-infrared luminosity) of the cluster beyond 
the 110 mJy found in the central structure, making it by far the most active system 
known in the Universe (see Fig. 2). The deep LABOCA map marginally detects 
the closest of the five red SPIRE sources at about 3c, consistent with expectations 
given the SPIRE flux densities. Full analysis of these surrounding SMGs will require 
follow-up efforts. 
Properties, comparisons and simulations. Derivation of physical properties. We 
briefly describe here our procedures for calculating various physical quantities 
from the observables. To derive the star-formation rate, we measured the 870-1m 
flux density directly in the lower sideband (line-free bands) of our ALMA band-7 
observations from cycle 4, finding consistent measurements with those in previous 
shallower observations!®. We adopt an SFR-to-Sg7om ratio of 150+ 50M yr? 
mJy ', which is typical for SMGs“. The uncertainty in this ratio derives from 
variations in the dust temperature distribution among the SMG population, which 
are driven mainly by differences in the ratio of the luminosity absorbed by dust 
to the total dust mass**. This, combined with the measurement error, dictates the 
error on the SFR in Table 1. 

We calculated the gas mass from the CO(4-3) line luminosity, which we con- 
verted to CO(1-0) luminosity by using a ratio between the brightness temperatures 
of these lines, r4,; = 0.41 + 0.07, that was found from the average of a sample of 


unlensed SMGs with multiple CO-line transitions“. We used a conservative con- 


pao, and multiplied by 1.36 to account for the 
Kkms ~ pe 

addition of helium. When CO(4-3) was not detected to a large extent, we used our 
[C 11] line luminosity and the average CO(4-3)/[C 1] ratio for our detected sample 
(denoted with double daggers in Table 1). 

Spectral energy distribution of SPT2349-56. The SPT, LABOCA and SPIRE meas- 
urements resolve the SPT2349-56 structure to varying degrees, but none can isolate 
the core region resolved by our present ALMA observations with any confidence. 
We thus assembled a photometric catalogue of the total SPT2349-56 flux density 
from 250 1m to 850,1m, and modelled the resulting total spectral energy distribu- 
tion (SED) to estimate some global properties of the system. Although the SPT does 
measure the flux at 1.4mm, 2.0mm and 3.0mm (being 27.9+4.6 mJy, 5.2+1.1 
mJy and 0.5+0.1 mJy, respectively), we did not include these points in the SED 
fit, because the measurements are uncertain owing to the elongated structure of 
SPT2349-56 and difficulties with the filtering used to make the map. At IRAC 
wavelengths in the mid-infrared, we identified nine SMGs detected at more than 
30, and included the sum in the SED fit. We deferred further analysis to follow-up 
work with forthcoming deeper Spitzer-IRAC data and follow-up optical and 
near-infrared photometry. 

We used Code Investigating GALaxy Emission (CIGALE)** for SED fitting 

of the combined photometry of the source. The SED modelling assumes a 
single-component star-formation history and solar metallicity”. A Chabrier* initial 
mass function is assumed. The resulting best-fitting SED is shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 6. The infrared luminosity (at 8-1,100 1m) is (8.0+ 1.0) x 10'3L5 (where 
Lo is the luminosity of the Sun). 
Protocluster comparison sample. To place SPT2349-56 in context and to compare 
it with other systems claimed to be protoclusters, we identified from the literature 
various SMG-rich overdensities at redshifts between 2 and 5. Although a direct 
comparison of the number counts (number per deg”) of SMG-overdense systems 
can be performed, it involves making somewhat arbitrary choices of enclosed areas 
and redshift boundaries. We opted in Fig. 2 to show instead a curve of growth 
analysis of the 870-1m flux density. We considered only galaxies that have been 
confirmed to be protocluster members via spectroscopic redshifts. The data were 
drawn from a recent compilation” and original references therein. 

The Great Observatories Origins Deep Survey North (GOODS-N) overdensity 
at z= 1.99 (refs. »°°51) spans a roughly 10’ by 10’ field in the Hubble Deep Field 
North, and contains nine SMGs within a redshift range (Az) of 0.008. The proba- 
bility of this large an overdensity being drawn from the field distribution by chance 
is less than 0.01%. Interestingly, only a modest overdensity of Lyman-break galaxies 
is found in this GOODS-N structure. 

The Cosmic Evolution Survey (COSMOS) z= 2.5 SMG overdensity’ is similar 
to the GOODS-N structure in terms of the numbers and luminosities of the 
component SMGs, the angular size of the system, and the modest overdensity of 
LBGs associated with it. 

The overdensity in the survey MRC1138 was originally discovered as an 
overdensity of Lyo and Ha emitters*’. Follow-up observations®** revealed the 
presence of five SMGs, in addition to an active galactic nucleus (AGN) known as 
the Spiderweb Galaxy. This is a radio-loud AGN that resides in a large Lya halo. 

The SSA22 protocluster was one of the first discovered by observing an overden- 
sity of Lyman-break galaxies». It is an extremely extended structure located at 
z=3.09, with Lya emitters spanning more than 50 cMpc (ref. *°). Submillimetre 
observations of the field have revealed a population of at least eight SMGs!050°7-°?, 

The COSMOS z=2.1 protocluster™ lacks enough deep 850-j1m data to charac- 
terize the Herschel-SPIRE sources identified in the structure. We estimated 870- 
jum flux densities by taking the published infrared luminosities (Ly; integrated 
over 3-1,100 1m) and used the SED of the galaxy collision Arp 220 to estimate 
Sszoum» finding that Ljp=2 x 10"Le corresponds to Sg7om = 1 mJy at 22. For 
the SSA22 protocluster, we used the measured 870-|1m flux density when available 
and otherwise estimate it from the 1.1-mm flux using a standard conversion at 
Z~ 3 of Sg70m=2 X S}.1mm- To create the curves of growth for Fig. 2, we defined the 
centre of each protocluster by computing the median right ascension and declina- 
tion of all submillimetre sources. We checked that randomly adjusting the centres 
of the curve-of-growth tracks by about 1’ did not boost the curves by more than 
10%, showing that the curves of growth for the literature SMG overdensities are 
insensitive to the adopted centre. 

Recently, there have also been detections of SMG overdensities at z~ 4. The first, 
GN20, at z= 4.05, was discovered through the serendipitous detection of CO(4-3) 
emission from two SMGs*, with two further SMGs detected subsequently. An 
excess of B-band dropouts was also observed in this structure, several of these 
dropouts being confirmed spectroscopically to lie at z~ 4.05. The second SMG 
overdensity at a redshift greater then 4, HDF850.1, contains a single SMG, a quasar 
and 11 spectroscopically confirmed galaxies. This SMG has a confirmed redshift of 
z=5.18 (ref. ©). The AZTEC-3 overdensity is centred on a single SMG at z=5.3, 


version factor, aco = 0.8 
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with 12 spectroscopically confirmed optical galaxies at the same redshift. This is a 
relatively dense structure, with most of the galaxies residing within a circle of about 
1’ in diameter. The most luminous example at z~ 4, SMM J004224, was found from 
the Herschel surveys’, with several additional 870-|1m sources in the surrounding 
field. In Fig. 2 we also plot the flux from the satellites that have observed SPIRE 
colours consistent with z= 4 (ref. “). 

Overdensities of SMGs and optical galaxies have also been found around 
high-redshift radio galaxies (HzRGs)®, continuing to confirm HzRGs as useful 
beacons of structure forming in the early Universe. However, none of these 
systems comes close to the level of overdensity found in SPT2349-56, and they also 
suffer from the bias inherent in targeting these sources—namely, that one or more 
protocluster members has to be radioluminous. 

There have also been discoveries of compact binary hyperluminous infra- 
red galaxy (HyLIRG) systems, the most luminous of which is the z= 2.4 source 
HATLAS J084933 (ref. ®), with others approaching this luminosity®”*. In each 
of these systems, the dynamics and SFRs are dominated by two SMGs, but there 
is no strong evidence of any surrounding protocluster in the form of an excess of 
galaxies selected optically or in the submillimetre. In one case®, there is evidence 
for a relative void around the structure. These systems may simply be instances 
of very rare events in fairly typical (but still massive) halos, analogous to 
hyperluminous quasars”. 

Theoretical studies of N-body simulations have shown that the progenitors of 
z=0 dark-matter halos with masses greater than 10'°M. should extend to effective 
radii greater than about 5 cMpc at redshifts higher than 2 (refs. 1°). Given that 
the overdensities listed above are mostly concentrated in small areas, it is difficult 
to asses their exact evolution or to compare them easily with simulated structures. 
Interpreting a small overdense region at high redshift as a ‘protocluster core’ is 
certainly prone to misinterpretation, and small overdense regions at high redshift 
can evolve into halos spanning a range of masses at the current epoch’”. Chiang 
et al.'? suggest investigating if an overdensity extends to larger scales (more than 
20 cMpc), in order to better determine whether it will form a cluster with a mass 
greater than 10'°Mo. But this is difficult at high redshift, because the excess of 
galaxies will be less pronounced on larger scales, and it is challenging to detect 
high-redshift, low-luminosity galaxies. 

To assess the evolution of SPT2349-56, we also compared it with a selection 

of the highest-mass galaxy clusters at lower redshifts (less than around 2.5). The 
clusters XMMU J2235.3 (ref. 7!) and XLSSC 122 (ref. 7) were both discovered 
in X-ray surveys with masses derived from the X-ray light profile. Meanwhile 
IDCS J1426.5 + 3508 (refs. *”*), JKCS5041 (ref. ”*), CLJ1449 + 0856 (refs. *”°) and 
CL J1001 + 0220 (ref. !) were discovered as overdensities of massive red galaxies 
and have corresponding X-ray detections. Masses for all were estimated using 
these X-ray detections and are consistent with dynamical masses estimated using 
the velocity dispersion. We also show the sample of clusters discovered in the 
2,500 deg” SPT survey using the Sunyaev-Zeldovich effect, with mass estimates 
based on the velocity dispersions”®. 
Geometry and dynamics. In Extended Data Fig. 7 we investigate the geometry 
and kinematics of the SPT2349-56 system. By analysing the velocity distribution 
relative to the mean redshift of 4.304, AV, versus projected radius for our sample 
of 14 galaxies, we can see that—even with our most conservative mass estimate—at 
least 12 of the 14 galaxies appear to be bound. We show the escape velocity as a 
function of radius for a point source and a Navarro-Frenk-White (NFW) profile 
with a mass of 1.16 x 10°M.. The NFW profile assumes a virial radius of 200 kpc 
and a concentration of 5—values typical of massive halos at this epoch, found in 
the N-body simulations described in the section on ‘Simulations’ below. Even if the 
projected radius were to account for only a fraction of the true physical distance 
(that is, separated along the line of sight), it is likely that most of the galaxies with 
low relative velocity (A V less than 500kms~?) will still be bound and eventually 
collapse into a single galaxy. The cumulative distribution of relative velocities is 
also shown, alongside that of a Gaussian distribution with o=408km s '. The 
observed distribution is smooth and well fit by the Gaussian. The relative kinemat- 
ics of the 14 galaxies is consistent with most, if not all, members being mutually 
bound with SPT2349-56, following a Gaussian AV distribution characteristic of 
a virialized system. 

An alternative interpretation of this system is that we are observing individual 
galaxies, or separate less-massive halos along a filament aligned with our line of 
sight. The probability of this occurring might be boosted by our selection tech- 
nique, given that the beam size of SPT is approximately 1’. We are preferentially 
sensitive to structure on this scale, and require several of the most luminous gal- 
axies found in the Universe together in the SPT beam to exceed our detection 
threshold. 

To explore this possibility, we also show in Extended Data Fig. 7 the most 
extreme interpretation of SPT2349-56, whereby none of the velocity offsets is 
peculiar, and the physical distribution of the SPT2349-56 galaxies is represented 
by the relative velocities being entirely due to cosmic expansion rather than 
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peculiar motions. In this case, the galaxies of course are maximally separated 
along a (proper distance) 3-Mpc filament (compared with their 130-kpc maxi- 
mum tangential extent). However, this cannot be the true distribution, and a more 
realistic interpretation would entail some 20-30% of velocities being Hubble flow 
(600 x 900 pc extent), and the remainder representing peculiar motions. (Note that 
this would be true for any massive halo at this epoch, given the expected velocity 
dispersion of about 400kms~! and Hubble constant of 470 km s~! Mpc~!.) This 
explanation, if substantiated, would alter our interpretation of the system, specif- 
ically decreasing the mass estimate as the velocity offsets are not due to peculiar 
motions and the system is not virialized. 

However, given the observed kinematics and spatial configuration of the galaxies 
discussed above, we argue that SPT2349-56 is less likely to consist of multiple 
groups, widely separated on a line-of-sight filament. To back up this claim, we 
performed a systemic search for similar filamentary structures in the N-body 
simulations described in ‘Simulations’ below. We first searched for groups at red- 
shifts greater than 4 with more than eight galaxies within a projected radius of 
more than 150 kpc but can be extended up to 5 Mpc along the line of sight. There 
are three such systems in our 1-cGpc? simulation, and they are also displayed 
in Extended Data Fig. 7, showing their geometry. Each of these three analogous 
systems in the simulation has a total halo mass of about 10'3M.. None is extended 
much past 500 kpc, suggesting that, at redshifts of around 4, there are no sub- 
stantially extended filaments hosting massive galaxies in the simulation that are 
comparable to even the gas masses of our SPT2349-56 ALMA galaxies. These 
simulated structures are not filaments; they are close to collapsed structures that are 
slightly cigar-shaped, and although SPT2349-56 could in principle be distributed 
like this, it does not fundamentally change our discussion here. (We also note that 
we are plotting two different things in Extended Data Fig. 7: velocity offsets for 
SPT2349-56, and the actual geometry of the simulated galaxies.) These results 
further suggest that most of the velocity offsets in the SPT2349-56 galaxies are truly 
due mostly to peculiar motion rather than line-of-sight projection. At least one of 
the simulation systems found appears to be a chance projection of multiple groups, 
but it has a characteristically different AV distribution. The system has multiple 
smaller groups with o + 200km sh reflecting their smaller masses, separated in 
velocity space by 500kms7!. 

We also note that a filamentary structure feeding a halo of approximate mass 
103M. should have a characteristic width of 200 kpc to 400 kpc (refs. 7”78), com- 
pared with the 80 kpc (FWHM) width we find for our 14 ALMA galaxies. This is 
suggestive that, even with a direct line-of-sight view down a filament, the config- 
uration is far more concentrated than one would infer based on the typical size of 
filament. We then ask what sort of environment a roughly 80-kpc-wide filament 
(consistent with our SPT2349-56 galaxies) would connect, and infer a typical halo 
mass of around 2 x 10'7Mz (ref. ’”). Given that the SPT2349-56 galaxies contain 
at least this much mass entirely in their cold gas (as we have adopted the lowest 
plausible aco = 0.8 conversion factor), and are probably hosted by haloes at least 
twice as large as this, it becomes somewhat contradictory that they could be found 
along a filament that is connecting a much less massive halo. 

A further important piece of evidence against these 14 galaxies being a fila- 
ment is that we find no additional sources in the surrounding spectral windows in 
either side band, in the band-7 or the band-3 ALMA data (Extended Data Fig. 7d). 
Although all 14 sources are clustered within 1,500 km s—! of each other, our full 
frequency coverage extends over relative velocities of 6,500km! (for [C m]) 
and 27,000kms~! (for CO(4-3)), or many tens of Mpc line-of-sight distance. If 
SPT2349-56 were actually an elongated filament, one might expect to see a dis- 
tribution of sources over a much larger fraction of our observed frequency band- 
width. Although we can not rule out the possibility that we are observing multiple 
galaxies along our line of sight, the observed geometry and kinematics suggest that 
SPT2349-56 consists of a single group of mutually gravitationally bound galaxies. 

Another way to assess the configuration of this system is by using the 
Millennium Simulation‘ database, with the implementation of the galaxy- 
formation recipe”. We searched the model output at z~4 for galaxies with a total 
baryonic mass in excess of around 10'!M.o, consistent with the combined mass 
of gas and stars estimated for the brightest ALMA-resolved galaxies in SPT2349- 
56. We used this total baryonic mass cut as it meant we were less sensitive to the 
details of the early star-formation histories of galaxies in the model. We found 
only one galaxy in the 3.2 x 10° cMpc? simulation volume at z= 4 with a total 
baryonic mass above 10''M,. Half of the baryonic mass in this model galaxy is 
found in stars, and it has a 3 x 10®Mq black hole. Moreover, this galaxy is the cen- 
tral galaxy ofa 1 x 10'3Mz halo—the optimal environment for finding merging 
galaxies, according to simulations*”. Searching the environment of this system, we 
found another four massive galaxies are distributed across a region with a roughly 
0.5-cMpc diameter around the central galaxy, with baryonic masses of more than 
7 x 10!°Mz (more than 5% of the primary). By redshift zero, these galaxies are all 
predicted to reside ina 1 x 105M, halo, consistent with our other assessments of 
the outcome of this system. 
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Simulations. To further place SPT2349-56 in context, we compared it with the pre- 
dictions of a theoretical model for SMG overdensities®*". We used the MultiDark®? 
N-body simulation, which is one of the largest (2.91 Gpc?) available N-body sim- 
ulations that still resolves SMG-like halos (with halo masses of more than roughly 
107M). We analysed the z= 4.68 and z= 4.1 snapshots, which are the available 
snapshots that are closest in redshift to SPT2349-56. We created halo catalogues 
using the Rockstar halo finder*?, and assigned stellar masses to dark-matter halos 
using a relation derived based on a sub-halo abundance-matching relation®*. To 
assign SFRs, it is assumed that the distribution of specific SFRs (SFRs per unit stel- 
lar mass, hereafter SSFR) is the sum of two Gaussians, corresponding to quiescently 
star-forming and starburst galaxies**. The median SSFR value is based on the abun- 
dance-matching-derived relation*4, and the starburst fraction and the widths of the 
Gaussian distributions are set on the basis of observations of massive, high-redshift 
star-forming galaxies similar to the members of SPT2349-56 (ref. ®°). The dust 
mass, Mg, is estimated from the stellar mass by using empirical gas-fraction and 
metallicity relations®*. Once SFR, stellar mass (M«), and Mj values are assigned 
to each halo, S37o:m is calculated using the following fitting function, which was 
derived from results obtained by performing dust radiative transfer calculations on 
hydrodynamical simulations of both isolated and interacting galaxies*)*”: 


0.43 0.54 
Ma 
10°M., 


where Sg7om is the 870-j1m flux density, SFR is the star-formation rate, and Mg is 
the dust mass. A scatter of 0.13 dex is included when applying the relation. 

Once Sg7om Was assigned to each halo, we searched the entire simulation volume 
for the most luminous regions. We began at each independent halo and calculated 
the total Sg7o,m of all halos within a given projected radius, r, and line-of-sigh dis- 
tance along a given axis of this halo. We used a line-of-sight distance of 1 Mpc for 
the z=4 snapshot and 2 Mpc for the z=2.5 snapshot, reflecting the Hubble con- 
stant at each epoch and the expected velocity dispersion of roughly 400kms"!. For 
each value of r, we recorded the largest total S37o,,m obtained (across all halos). We 
performed 100 Monte Carlo iterations for each snapshot; in each iteration, galaxy 
properties were re-assigned, drawing from the distributions described above. The 
shaded region in Fig. 2 shows the entire region spanned by the 100 realizations 
of the maximum Sg7o,,m versus area curves. To compare SPT2349-56 with lower- 
redshift protoclusters, we performed a similar analysis on a snapshot at z= 2.49 
with 20 Monte Carlo iterations. 

Data availability. Data can be made available upon reasonable request to T.B.M. 
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Nine of the 14 ALMA sources are detected in the IRAC bands with at least 
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(green) and 250 j1m (blue), with the red SPT2349-56 extended complex 
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recovered is 110.0 + 9.5 mJy. Subregions are drawn with black outlines, SPIRE photometry indicates that it is unlikely to be at z ~4. 


showing three different regions and their recovered flux densities. Grey 
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The colour-colour diagram shows sources with SNR(250 um) ratios of 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Spectral energy distribution of SPT2349-56.The |= 1o measurement errors. We do not include the SPT 1.4-mm, 2.0-mm and 


SED of the extended SPT2349-56 source is shown, including the summed 3.0-mm points because the source is elongated and flux measurements are 
deconvolved Herschel-SPIRE flux densities, the total 870-11m LABOCA difficult with the filtering used to make the map. Fitting the SED yields an 
flux density, and the summed IRAC flux densities. Error bars represent infrared luminosity of (8.0 + 1.0) x 10°Lo. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Geometry and dynamics of the SPT2349-56 
system. a, Velocity offsets of the 14 sources versus projected (physical) 
distance, compared with the escape velocity of a 1.16 x 10'°Mz NEW halo 
(virial radius ~ 200 kpc; concentration = 5). The grey shaded region shows 
our estimated halo-mass uncertainty; also shown is the escape velocity 
assuming a point mass halo of this same mass. Centres for the distribution 
of the 14 galaxies are shown at the mean of the distribution, and centred 
on the ‘B’ galaxy. All galaxies are bound for all but the lowest range of 
NEW halo masses. b, The cumulative velocity distribution of the SPT2349- 
56 galaxies, compared with a Gaussian distribution with our estimated 
dispersion (c, 408kms~'), is at least consistent with expectations for a 
relatively bound system. c, The physical distribution of the SPT2349-56 
galaxies (blue squares), assuming that their redshifts are due to cosmic 
expansion rather than peculiar motions. This gives an extreme 

(but unlikely) possibility that the SPT2349-56 galaxies are stretched out 
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along a filament compared with their 130-kpc maximum tangential extent, 
but this requires that none of the velocity offsets is a peculiar motion. The 
open symbols show analogues of SPT2349-56 found when we searched 
specifically for maximally extended filamentary structures in our 

N-body simulations. These simulated structures are not filaments; they 
are instead rather like collapsed structures that are slightly cigar-shaped. 
The SPT2349-56 galaxies could in principle be distributed like this, but 

it does not fundamentally change our discussion here. We also note that 
we are plotting two different things here: velocity offsets for SPT2349-56, 
and actual geometry (three-dimensional positions) for the simulation 
galaxies. Even though our search allowed for structures extending by about 
5 Mpc along the line of sight (LOS), we found none that stretches beyond 

1 Mpc. d, As for panel c, except that the full extent of our ALMA band 3 
and 7 observations is shown. No structures are observed in the sidebands 
surrounding the 14 observed sources. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Observed properties of SPT2349-56 protocluster members 
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Source | RA (J2000) Dec (J2000) S090 pm Ss7opm  CO(4-3) if Sdv CO(4-3) ay [CII] bi Sdv_— [CII] ov 
[h:m:s] [d:m:s] [mJy] [mJy] [Jy km s~?] ({kms“'] [Jykms~!]_ [kms7?] 
A 23:49:42.67 —56:38:19.3 4.63+0.04 7.8+0.1 0.99 + 0.03 376 + 46 8.8140.26 354+ 30 
B 23:49:42.79 —56:38:24.0 4.35240.04 8240.1 0.92 + 0.03 341 + 38 7.5340.22 314428 
Cc 23:49:42.84 —56:38:25.1 2.69+0.04 6040.1 0.55 + 0.02 154 + 13 4.43+40.17 1602410 
D 23:49:41.42 —56:38:22.6 2.20+0.08 3.5+0.3 0.69 + 0.04 485 + 64 3.62+0.78 346+ 129 
E 23:49:41.23 —56:38:244 2.12+0.11 332404 0.39 + 0.02 199 + 23 3.4741.24 3104137 
F 23:49:42.14 —56:38:25.8 1.69+0.05 3440.1 0.28 + 0.03 396+ 103 4.284035 353435 
G 23:49:42.74 —56:38:25.1 1.1140.04 2.740.1 - - 2.45+0.23 305450 
H 23:49:43.46 —56:38:26.2 0.85+0.05 2.1+0.1 - - 3.63 +£0.30 236431 
I 23:49:42.22 —56:38:28.3 0.78+0.05 1.8+40.1 0.18 + 0.03 277 + 90 3.1840.32 236424 
J 23:49:43.22 —56:38:30.1 0.614+0.06 1.6+40.2 0.19 + 0.02 151 +38 3.79+0.29 138415 
K 23:49:42.96 —56:38:17.9 0.34+0.04 1440.1 - - 2.54+0.17 129412 
L 23:49:42.38 —56:38:25.8 0.2340.04 0.8240.1 - - 2.78 +0.20 176420 
M 23:49:43.39 —56:38:21.1 0.2140.05 0.5 40.2 - - 1.04 + 0.14 87 + 23 
N 23:49:43.27 —56:38:22.9 0.18+0.04 0440.1 - - 0.86+0.16 128+ 26 


Columns 6 an 


8 show the integrated line intensity for the CO(4—3) and [C 1!] lines. Columns 7 and 9 show the line width for the CO(4—3) and [C 1!] lines. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Properties of the three ATCA CO(2-1) sources 
ATCA source | ALMA ID { Sdv Ov L’(CO 2-1) Mops 
(ykms-'] = [kmst]  104°[Kkms!pc?] [1011 Mo] 


Central (C) B,C,G 0.69+0.076 372447 22 = O12 [33 a= OFS 
West (W) DE 0.16 + 0.04 166 + 47 O29 007 0.32 + 0.08 
North (N) A,K 0.085 + 0.0028 175 +68 0.15 + 0.05 0.16 + 0.05 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Observed properties of all red (Sso0,:m > $350,m > $250:m) SPIRE sources in the field surrounding SPT2349-56 
RA (J2000) Dec (J2000) 5950 pm S350 yum S500 pm S50 yum dt 
[h:m:s] [d:m:s] [mJy] [mJy ] [mJy] [mJy] [arcmin] 
23:49:42 —36338:29 2s Flas 9623 710229 - 
23:49:43 —36:37331 2143 37243 4343 253014238 0.9 
23:49:25 —56:35:27 2344 2644 3244 2941.7 i 
23:49:39 —56336:33 23 1623 2324 3921.3 pm 
23:49:36 —S6:41:17 7t3 14243 1943 3.241.6 Jas 
23:49:55 —56:34:17 6+4 10+3 2045 48+1.8 ce 
23:49:12 —56:40:31 1145 1645 224+5 68+2.6 bel 


The LABOCA s. espondin: es ‘0 SPT2349-56 are listed in the first two rows; the red SPIRE s es in the surrounding field follow. All sources listed are highlighted in Extended Data Fig. 5. 
tDistance from ce oe a SP 12349. 56s 
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Remote quantum entanglement between two 
micromechanical oscillators 


Ralf Riedinger!*, Andreas Wallucks*, Igor Marinkovié*?, Clemens Léschnauer!, Markus Aspelmeyer!, Sungkun Hong!* & 


Simon Groblacher2* 


Entanglement, an essential feature of quantum theory that allows 
for inseparable quantum correlations to be shared between distant 
parties, is a crucial resource for quantum networks! Of particular 
importance is the ability to distribute entanglement between 
remote objects that can also serve as quantum memories. This has 
been previously realized using systems such as warm” and cold 
atomic vapours*”, individual atoms® and ions”*, and defects in 
solid-state systems?-!!. Practical communication applications 
require a combination of several advantageous features, such 
as a particular operating wavelength, high bandwidth and long 
memory lifetimes. Here we introduce a purely micromachined solid- 
state platform in the form of chip-based optomechanical resonators 
made of nanostructured silicon beams. We create and demonstrate 
entanglement between two micromechanical oscillators across two 
chips that are separated by 20 centimetres . The entangled quantum 
state is distributed by an optical field at a designed wavelength 
near 1,550 nanometres. Therefore, our system can be directly 
incorporated in a realistic fibre-optic quantum network operating 
in the conventional optical telecommunication band. Our results are 
an important step towards the development of large-area quantum 
networks based on silicon photonics. 

In recent years, nanofabricated mechanical oscillators have 
emerged as a promising platform for quantum information process- 
ing. The field of opto- and electromechanics has seen great progress, 
including ground-state cooling’”'!’, quantum interfaces to opti- 
cal or microwave modes’*’*, mechanical squeezing’® and single- 
phonon manipulation!”°. Demonstrations of distributed mechanical 
entanglement, however, have so far been limited to intrinsic mate- 
rial resonances”! and the motion of trapped ions®. Entanglement of 
engineered (opto-)mechanical resonances, on the other hand, would 
provide a route towards scalable quantum networks. The freedom of 
designing and choosing optical resonances would allow operation in 
the entire frequency range of the technologically important C-, S- and 
L-bands of fibre-optic telecommunications. Together with dense wave- 
length-division multiplexing (on the ITU-T grid; ITU-T, International 
Telecommunication Union Standardization Sector), this could enable 
quantum nodes separated by long distances (about 100 km) that can 
communicate at large bandwidths. State-of-the-art engineered mechan- 
ical elements have energy lifetimes that typically range between micro-'° 
and milliseconds”*, which would allow entanglement distribution on 
a regional level”’. In addition, these entangled mechanical systems 
could be interfaced with microwaves”, opening up the possibility of 
integrating superconducting quantum processors in the local nodes 
of the network. 

Here we report on the observation of distributed entanglement between 
two nanomechanical resonators, mediated by telecommunication- 
wavelength photons. We use the DLCZ protocol”*, which was experi- 
mentally pioneered with ensembles of cold atoms*. The entanglement 
is generated probabilistically through the conditional preparation of a 
single phonon, heralded by the detection of a signal photon that could 


originate from either of two identical optomechanical oscillators. 
Fabrication imperfections have previously limited the use of artificial 
structures, requiring external tuning mechanisms to render such sys- 
tems indistinguishable. Here we demonstrate not only that obtaining 
sufficiently identical devices is in fact possible through nanofabrication, 
but also that our method could in principle be applied to more than 
two systems. 

The mechanical oscillators that we use in our experiment are nano- 
structured silicon beams with co-localized mechanical and optical 
resonances. Radiation pressure forces and the photoelastic effect 
couple the optical and mechanical modes with a rate go, causing the 
optical frequency to shift under the displacement of the mechani- 
cal oscillator’®. This effect can be used to selectively address Stokes 
and anti-Stokes transitions by driving the optical resonance with 
detuned laser beams, resulting in a linear optomechanical inter- 
action. As was recently shown, this technique can be used to create 
non-classical mechanical and optomechanical states at the single- 
quantum level for individual devices by using photon counting and 
post-selection’*. 

To apply the DLCZ scheme to the entanglement of two separate 
optomechanical crystals, a critical requirement is that the photons emit- 
ted from the optomechanical cavities must be indistinguishable. This 
can be achieved by creating a pair of nanobeams with identical optical 
and mechanical resonances. Until now, however, fabrication variations 
have inhibited the deterministic generation of identical devices and the 
design of current oscillators does not include any tuning capabilities. 
Considering the optical mode alone, typical fabrication runs result in 
a spread of the resonance frequency of about 2 nm around the centre 
wavelength. Therefore, finding a pair of matching optical resonances 
on two chips close to a target frequency currently relies on fabricating 
a large enough set, in which the probability of obtaining an identical 
pair is sufficiently high. In fact, this is achievable with a few hundred 
devices per chip (see Supplementary Information for details). In addi- 
tion, a small mismatch in the mechanical frequencies, which is typically 
around 1%, can readily be compensated by appropriate manipulation 
of the optical pulse frequencies in the experiment. 

For the experiments presented here, we chose a pair of devices with 
optical resonances at wavelength \ = 1,553.8nm (optical quality factor 
Q=2.2 x 10° and go/(2) =550 kHz and 790 kHz for devices A and B, 
respectively; see Fig. 1). For these structures, the mechanical resonance 
frequencies are centred around 2,,/(27) + 5.1 GHz and have a differ- 
ence of AO,/(27) =45 MHz. The two chips are mounted 20 cm apart 
in a dilution refrigerator. Although we use a single cryostat, there is in 
principle no fundamental or technical reason for keeping the devices in 
a common cold environment. For our setup, if the telecommunication 
fibres linking the two devices were to be unwrapped, our setup would 
already allow us to bridge a separation of about 70 m between the two 
chips without further modification. 

The protocol”? for the creation and verification of the remote 
mechanical entanglement consists of three steps (for a schematic, 
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Fig. 1 | Devices and experimental setup. a, Optical resonances of device 
A (grey) and device B (magenta). The Lorentzian fit result (red line) yields 
a quality factor of Q ~ 2.2 x 10° for each cavity. b, Mechanical resonances 
of device A (grey) and device B (magenta). The normalized mechanical 
resonances are measured through the optomechanical sideband scattering 
rates. The linewidth is limited by the bandwidth of the optical pulses and 
filters. The frequencies of the devices differ by AQ,,/(27) = 45 MHz, 
which could result in distinguishable photons, potentially reducing the 
entanglement in the system. We compensate for this shift by tuning 

the optical pump fields accordingly through serrodyning, erasing any 
information that could lead to a separable state. c, Experimental setup. 
We create optical pulses using two lasers, which are detuned to the Stokes 
(pump) and anti-Stokes (read) transition of the optomechanical cavities. 


see Fig. 2). First, the two mechanical resonators are cryogeni- 
cally cooled, and thus initialized close to their quantum ground 
states'>!®?2 (see Supplementary Information). Second, a weak 
‘pump’ pulse tuned to the upper mechanical sideband (at frequency 
Wpump = 2T¢/A + Qm, where c is the speed of light), is sent into 
a phase-stabilized interferometer (with a fixed phase difference 
go; see Fig. 1 and Supplementary Information) with one device in 
each arm. This drives the Stokes process—that is, the scattering 
of a pump photon into the cavity resonance while simultaneously 
creating a phonon". The presence of a single phonon is heralded 
by the detection of a scattered Stokes photon in one of our super- 
conducting nanowire single-photon detectors. The two optical 
paths of the interferometer are overlapped on a beam splitter, and a 
variable optical attenuator is set on one of the arms so that a scattered 
photon from either device is equally likely to reach either detector. 
The heralding detection event therefore contains no information 
about which device the scattering took place in and thus where the 
phonon was created. The energy of the pulse is tuned to ensure that 
the scattering probability ppump ¥ 0.7% is low, making the likelihood 
of simultaneously creating phonons in both devices negligible. 
The heralding measurement therefore projects the mechanical 
state into a superposition of a single-excitation state in device A 
(|A) =|1)]0)s) or device B (|B) =|0) 4|1)s), with the other device 
remaining in the ground state. The joint state of the two mechanical 
systems 


12) = L(y), #0), 10) () 


is therefore entangled, where 6,,(0) = @o is the phase with which 
the mechanical state is initialized at delay 7 =0. This phase is deter- 
mined from the relative phase difference that the pump beam acquires 
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The lasers are then combined on a 50/50 beam splitter, which forms an 
interferometer with a second combining beam splitter. Each arm of the 
interferometer contains one of the mechanical oscillators, cooled to its 
ground state using a dilution refrigerator (central dashed rectangle). The 
phase of the interferometer, ¢o, is stabilized using a fibre stretcher (labelled 
‘phase’), while the phase difference between the pulses, AQ, is controlled 
using an electro-optic modulator (EOM). The same EOM is also used for 
serrodyning. Optical filters in front of two superconducting single-photon 
detectors (D1, D2) ensure that only photons scattered onto the cavity 
resonance are detected, whereas the original laser pulses are completely 
suppressed. The mechanical devices are physically separated by 20cm and 
their optical separation is around 70m. 


in the two interferometer arms*, which we can choose using our 
interferometer lock. However, because the two mechanical frequencies 
differ by AQ,, the phase of the entangled state will continue to evolve 
as On(T) = 9 + AQT. The sign in equation (1) reflects which detector 
is used for heralding, with + (—) corresponding to the positive (nega- 
tive) detector, as defined by the sign convention of the interferometer 
phase ¢p. 

In the third step of our protocol, we experimentally verify the 
entanglement between the two mechanical oscillators. To achieve 
this, we map the mechanical state onto an optical field using a 
‘read’ pulse after a variable delay r. This relatively strong pulse is 
tuned to the lower mechanical sideband of the optical resonance 
(Wread = 2T1c/A — Om). At this detuning, the field drives the anti- 
Stokes transition—that is, a pump photon is scattered onto the cavity 
resonance while annihilating a phonon”. Ideally, this state transfer 
will convert |W) into 


IP) jo) est) [1).) (2) 
Ta TB 


1 

= A, ty 
where rg and rz are the optical modes in the two interferometer arms. 
The state of the optical field now contains the mechanical phase as well 
as the phase difference 0, acquired by the read pulse. We can add an 
additional phase offset A¢ to the read pulse in one of the interferom- 
eter arms so that 6,= do + A¢ by using an electro-optic phase modu- 
lator, as shown in Fig. 1. Sweeping A¢ allows us to probe the relative 
phase 6,,(7) between the superpositions |A) and |B) of the mechanical 
state for fixed delays 7. To avoid substantial absorption heating cre- 
ating thermal excitations in the oscillators, we limit the energy of the 
read pulse to a state-swap fidelity of about 3.4%, reducing the number 
of added incoherent phonons to about 0.07 at a delay of 7= 123 ns 
(see Supplementary Information). 
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Fig. 2 | Creation and detection of entanglement between two remote 
mechanical oscillators. A pump pulse detuned to the Stokes sideband of 
two identical optomechanical resonators is sent into an interferometer, 
creating a single excitation in either device A or B. This process emits a 
photon on resonance with one of the cavities, and the two possible paths 
are superimposed using a beam splitter (black square) when exiting the 
interferometer (left). Detection of this photon in one of the single-photon 
detectors projects the two mechanical systems into an entangled state, in 
which neither device can be described separately. To verify this non- 
separable state, an optical read pulse tuned to the anti-Stokes sideband is 
sent into the interferometer with a delay of 7, de-exciting the mechanical 
systems and emitting another on-resonance photon into modes r; (i= A, B) 
with operators 7;. The two optical paths are again superimposed on the 
same beam splitter (right), and the photon is detected, allowing us to 
measure various second-order correlation functions, which are used to test 
an entanglement witness. The operators B and 7, with j= 1, 2, denote 

the optical modes created from the pump /and the read pulses, respectively, 
after recombination on the beam splitter and mm; (i= A, B) are the operators 
of the mechanical modes. We note that in our experiment, the detectors 
used for the pump and read photons are identical (see Fig. 1). 


So far we have neglected the consequence of slightly differing 
mechanical resonance frequencies for our heralding scheme. To 
compensate for the resulting frequency offset in the scattered (anti-) 
Stokes photons and to erase any available ‘which device’ information, 
we shift the frequency of the laser pulses by means of serrodyning 
(see Supplementary Information). Specifically, we use the electro-optic 
phase modulator, which controls the phase offset A¢, to also shift the 
frequency of the pump (read) pulses to device A by + AQ, (—AQ,,). 
The frequency differences of the pulses in the two opposing paths 
cancel out their mechanical frequency differences exactly, ensuring 
that the scattered photons at the output of the interferometer are 
indistinguishable. 

To confirm that the measured state is indeed entangled, we need 
to distinguish it from all possible separable states, that is, the set of 
all states for which systems A and B can be described independently. 
A specifically tailored measure that can be used to verify this non- 
separability of the state is called an ‘entanglement witness. Here we 
use a witness that is designed for optomechanical systems”. In con- 
trast to other path-entanglement witnesses based on partial state 
tomography, such as concurrence, this approach replaces measure- 
ments of third-order coherences, g®), by expressing them as second- 
order coherences, g, assuming linear interactions between 
Gaussian states. This greatly simplifies the requirements and reduces 
the measurement times for our experiments. Because the coherences 
refer to the unconditional states, the nonlinear detection and state 
projection do not contradict these assumptions. The above assump- 
tions are satisfied for our system because the initial mechanical states 
of our devices are in fact thermal states close to the corresponding 
quantum ground states (step 1 of our protocol; see Supplementary 
Information) and we use linearized optomechanical interactions 
(described in steps 2 and 3)”°. The upper bound for this witness 
of mechanical entanglement is given by”’ (see Supplementary 
Information). 
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8,99 A)+g,.,(0)—1 
R,,(0,j) =4——__—__— (3) 
C20 =H.) 


in a symmetric setup. In ean (3), 0=0,+ Omy = = 1, 2 denotes 


the heralding detectors and ae : = = (Fp, pI ((F;! AB, p )) is the 
second- ae coherence between the photons scattered by the pump 
pulse (with p' and p p, the creation and annihilation operators, respec- 
tively, of the thode gd going to detector j) and the converted phonons from 
the read pulse (with #! and #, the creation and annihilation operators, 
respectively, of the mode going to detector j). For all separable states of 
the mechanical oscillators A and B, the witness yields Ry,(0, j) > 1 for 
any 6 and j. Hence, if there exists a @ and j for which R,,(9, j) < 1, the 
mechanical systems must be entangled. 

Although entanglement witnesses are designed to be efficient clas- 
sifiers, they typically depend on the individual characteristics of the 
experimental setup. If, for example, the second beam splitter (see Fig. 1) 
were to malfunction and act as a perfect mirror—that is, if all photons 
from device A (B) were transmitted to detector 1 (2)—then R,,(6, j) 
could still be less than 1 for separable states. This is because the witness 
in equation (3) estimates the visibility of the interference between |A) 
and |B) from a single measurement, without requiring a full phase scan 
of the interference fringe. To ensure the applicability of the witness, we 
therefore verify experimentally that our system fulfils its assumptions. 
We first check whether our setup is balanced by adjusting the energy 
of the pump pulses in each arm, as described above. This guarantees 
that the scattered photon fluxes impinging on the beam splitter from 
both arms are equal (see Supplementary Information). To make the 
detection symmetric, we use heralding detection events from both 
superconducting nanowire single-photon detectors—that is, we obtain 
the actual bound on the entanglement witness Rm sym() from averaging 
measurements of Rm(9, 1) and Rm(6, 2) (see Supplementary 
Information). By choosing a phase @ such that the correlations between 


different detectors exceed the correlations at the same detector, 
(2) re a z > F 
& reppizl §;,,p, with i, j € {1, 2}, we avoid our measurements’ suscepti- 


bility to unequal splitting ratios applied by the beam splitter. 

In Fig. 3, we showa series of measurements of the second-order coher- 
ence g”), performed by sweeping A¢@ with a readout delay of T= 123ns, 
which verify the coherence between |A) and |B). Using these data, we 
chose an optimal phase ao 9 = Oop: with Ag =0.27 for the main 
experiment. We obtain R,,, _ 1) =0. 74+. ne which is well below the 
separability bound of 1. By cheer ing measurements at the non-optimal 
adjacent phases Ad =0 and 0.251, the statistical uncertainty improves, 
and we obtain Rovers [Ap¢—0-27; Oy + 0.0577] ) = 0. ae a Hence, 
we experimentally observe entanglement between the two remote 
mechanical oscillators with a confidence level above 99.8%. 

The coherence properties of the generated state can be characterized 
through the decay of the visibility 


2 wg (2 
max(g,”?) —min(g,?) 
PP; PP; 


ee (4) 
max(g,”?) a min(g,”?) 
PP; PP; 


We therefore sweep the delay time 7 between the pump pulse and 
the read pulse. The mechanical frequency difference AQ, allows us 
to sweep a full interference fringe by changing the delay 7 by 22 ns. 
Owing to the technically limited hold time of our cryostat, this sweep 
had to be performed at a higher bath temperature of about 80—90 mK 
(see Fig. 1), yielding a slightly lower, thermally limited visibility at 
short delays when compared to the data in Fig. 3. By varying the delay 
further, we observe interference between |A) and |B) (V>0) up to 
T & 3s (see Fig. 4). The loss of coherence can be explained by 
absorption heating and mechanical decay (see Supplementary 
Information) and appears to be limited at long delays 7 by the 
lifetime 1/I', ~ 4 us of device A, which has the shorter lifetime of 
the two devices. 
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Fig. 3 | Phase sweep of the entangled state. We vary the phase difference 
between the pump and the read pulses, Ag, and measure the second-order 
coherence g”) of the Raman-scattered photons for a fixed delay of 

T = 123 ns between the pulses. Blue crosses represent measurements of 
§,..p,izj and red circles are the results for 81,09 where i, j € {1, 2}. We fit 
simple sine functions (shown as solid lines) to each of the datasets as 
guides to the eye. The sinusoidal dependence on the phase clearly 
highlights the coherence of the entangled mechanical state. We observe a 
periodicity of 1.951, in good agreement with the expected value of 27 for 
single-particle interference (see equation (2))”. The phase sweep allows us 
to identify the optimal phase Ad = 0.21 for maximum visibility, at which 
we acquire additional data (green cross and circle) to determine the 
entanglement witness with sufficient statistical significance. All error bars 
represent a 68% confidence interval. 


We have experimentally demonstrated entanglement between two 
engineered mechanical oscillators separated spatially by 20cm and 
optically by 70m. Imperfections in the fabrication process and the resulting 
small deviations of optical and mechanical frequencies for nominally 
identical devices are overcome through the statistical selection of 
devices and optical frequency shifting using a serrodyne approach. 
The mechanical systems do not interact directly at any point, but are 
interfaced remotely through optical photons in the telecommunication- 
wavelength band. The coherence time of the entangled state is several 
microseconds and appears to be limited by the mechanical lifetime of 
the devices and by absorption heating. Both of these limitations can 
be considerably mitigated. On the one hand, optical absorption can 
be substantially suppressed by using intrinsic, desiccated silicon’. 
Mechanical lifetimes, on the other hand, can be greatly increased by 
adding a phononic bandgap shield””. Although our devices are engi- 
neered to have short mechanical lifetimes!*”°, earlier designs including 
such a phononic shield have reached”? 1/I’~ 0.5 ms and could still be 
further improved. Combined with reduced optical absorption, which 
would allow efficient laser cooling, such lifetimes can potentially put 
our devices on par with other state-of-the-art quantum systems*". 

Our experiment demonstrates a protocol for realistic, fibre 
telecommunication-compatible entanglement distribution using engi- 
neered mechanical quantum systems. With the current parameters of 
our system, a device separation of 75 km using commercially available 
telecommunication fibres would result in a drop of less than 5% in the 
interference visibility (see discussion in Supplementary Information for 
more details). The system presented here is directly scalable to include 
more devices (see Supplementary Information) and could be integrated 
into a real quantum network. Combining our results with those of 
optomechanical devices capable of transferring quantum information 
from the optical to the microwave domain, which is a highly active 
field of research”****?, could provide a backbone for a future quantum 
internet based on superconducting quantum computers. 
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Fig. 4 | Time sweep of the entangled state. Shown is the interference of 
the entangled mechanical state at different delays 7 between the pump and 
read pulses, with the phase of the interferometer, ¢o, and the phase 
difference between the pump and read pulses, Ad, fixed. The blue 

crosses represent the measurements of & . iej and red circles are the 
results for 8, co where i, j € { 1, 2}. The solid lines are sinusoidal fits 
averaged over the two out-of-phase components for each delay window 
and serve as a guide to the eye. The coherence of the entangled state is 
reduced over time, which can be seen by the decay of the interference 
visibility (inset). This decoherence is consistent with a delayed optical 
absorption heating and the mechanical decay time of about 4 1s of device A. 
The inset shows the visibility of the interference (green crosses) and the 
expected upper bound on the visibility due to heating and mechanical 
decay (orange line; see Supplementary Information). All error bars 
represent a 68% confidence interval. 
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Quantum entanglement is a phenomenon whereby systems cannot 
be described independently of each other, even though they may 
be separated by an arbitrarily large distance’. Entanglement has 
a solid theoretical and experimental foundation and is the key 
resource behind many emerging quantum technologies, including 
quantum computation, cryptography and metrology. Entanglement 
has been demonstrated for microscopic-scale systems, such as 
those involving photons”, ions® and electron spins’, and more 
recently in microwave and electromechanical devices*!°. For 
macroscopic-scale objects®"4, however, it is very vulnerable to 
environmental disturbances, and the creation and verification 
of entanglement of the centre-of-mass motion of macroscopic- 
scale objects remains an outstanding goal. Here we report such an 
experimental demonstration, with the moving bodies being two 
massive micromechanical oscillators, each composed of about 10/7 
atoms, coupled to a microwave-frequency electromagnetic cavity 
that is used to create and stabilize the entanglement of their centre- 
of-mass motion!*-!”. We infer the existence of entanglement in the 
steady state by combining measurements of correlated mechanical 
fluctuations with an analysis of the microwaves emitted from 
the cavity. Our work qualitatively extends the range of entangled 
physical systems and has implications for quantum information 
processing, precision measurements and tests of the limits of 
quantum mechanics. 

There exist several proposals for how cavity optomechanical setups 
could be used to entangle the motional quantum states of two massive 
mechanical oscillators!>!*-?. In such setups, two movable mirrors 
are incorporated into a resonant optical cavity, and radiation pressure 
forces inside the cavity can be tailored so that the motion of the mirrors 
becomes highly correlated and even entangled. This approach does not 
require any direct interaction between the moving masses, allowing 
them to be spatially separated. A correlated reduction of noise below 
the thermal level in the motion of two mechanical oscillators has previ- 
ously been demonstrated experimentally”*4, but not near the quantum 
level, as required for entanglement. 

Our work is based on a series of proposals'*?"! for using reservoir 
engineering to stabilize two cavity-coupled mechanical oscillators into 
a steady state that is entangled. The methods that we use are extensions 
of an approach used in recent work to ‘squeeze’ the motion of a single 
oscillator’>-?”. An oscillator with frequency w) and position operator 
x(t) =X (f)cos(w t) + P;(A)sin(wyt) is squeezed if the variance of either 
of the quadrature-amplitude operators X; and P, is smaller than the 
quantum zero-point fluctuation level. Introducing a second oscillator 
with frequency w» and position operator x2 expressed in terms of quad- 
ratures as above, one can introduce four collective quadrature opera- 
tors, X (X,+X,) and P, = - (P, +P). The state corresponding 
to the ee of ihe Xy and pee or a and P,, being reduced below 
the quantum zero-point fluctuation level is a canonical entangled state 
known as the two-mode squeezed state. Specifically, the state is entan- 
gled if (X7) + (P”) < 1(see Fig. le), a criterion commonly referred to 
as the Duan inequality”®. Although such Gaussian states exhibit a 


positive definite Wigner function, they can in principle have arbitrarily 
large amounts of entanglement, can lead to violations of local 
realism?”*°, and are essentially the state considered in the Einstein- 
Podolsky—-Rosen gedanken experiment'. 

In our experiment, a single driven cavity mode is used both to pre- 
pare a correlated state of two mechanical oscillators and to directly 
measure fluctuations in the X, collective quadrature via a two-mode 
back-action evading (BAE) measurement!>-!’; we find 
(X?) ~0.41-£0.04. Although a direct measurement of P_ is not pos- 
sible, by constraining the system parameters and analysing the full 
output spectrum of our cavity, we can infer its fluctuations, 
(P?) = 0.42+0.08(see, for example, Wollman et al.?°). Hence, we have 
an entangled state with (X?) + (P*) ~0.83£0.13 <1 of the centre- 
of-mass motion of two oscillators, each consisting of approximately 
10’? atoms. 

As shown in Fig. la, we use a microwave-frequency realization of 
cavity optomechanics involving two micromechanical drum oscilla- 
tors*! and a superconducting on-chip circuit acting as the electromag- 
netic cavity (frequency w,). The oscillators’ positions affect the total 
capacitance and thus modulate the frequency of the cavity. This creates 
an effective radiation pressure interaction similar to that between 
photons and mirrors in an optical cavity. To generate two-mode squeez- 
ing and entanglement, we pump the system with two strong pump 
microwave tones at frequencies w_ and w4, below and above the cavity 
frequency, respectively, as shown in Fig. 1b, c. 

To describe this system, we initially assume for simplicity that the 
two oscillators have equal single-photon radiation-pressure coupling 
strengths, go, and that the pump tones are applied at the red- and 
blue-sideband frequencies w_ =w, — w, and wy =w,_+w, respectively. 
Details of the theoretical model, including non-idealities, are discussed 
in Supplementary Information. The strong pump tones enhance the 
radiation-pressure interaction, yielding many-photon coupling rates 
Gs =goa, where a+ are the field amplitudes induced in the resonator 
by the pump tones at w+. We also introduce the mechanical Bogoliubov 
modes, which are obtained by a two-mode squeezing transformation 
on the original mechanical annihilation operators, that is, 
B,=b,coshr+b}sinhr and 6,=b,coshr + bisinhr , where r is the 
two-mode squeezing parameter, given by tanhr=G_,/G_. By defining 
Q=(w2 — w1)/2 and working in a rotating frame (at frequency we +Q 
for the cavity and (w+ w)/2 for each mechanical oscillator), the line- 
arized optomechanical Hamiltonian becomes: 


H=—Na'at+ 2(818,-6/8,) + Gla’ (8,+ B,) +a(G] + B)] 


(1) 


where G= .G?— Gri is the effective optomechanical coupling rate. This 
Hamiltonian is essentially that used in the study of Woolley and Clerk’, 
but with the pump frequencies set as in the system of Wang and Clerk”. 
It describes the cavity cooling of the Bogoliubov modes towards their 
mutual ground state, which corresponds to a stabilized, two-mode 
squeezed state of the bipartite mechanical system. In contrast to 
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dynamical protocols’® the system stays entangled indefinitely. Here, 


the use of non-degenerate mechanical frequencies is essential to ensure 
that both Bogoliubov modes are efficiently cooled by different fre- 
quency components of the cavity. Asymmetries in the single-photon 
couplings g, and g» of the two oscillators, or non-zero detunings of the 
pump tones (by amounts 6, see Fig. 1b) from the mechanical side- 
bands, introduce additional terms in the Hamiltonian of equation (1), 
and one might expect the steady-state entanglement to be reduced. 
However, we find numerically that we can greatly compensate for asym- 
metries in couplings by optimizing the pump detunings 6+ = 0. 

As shown in Fig. 1d, an essential part of the entanglement verifica- 
tion strategy consists of two-mode BAE detection’*!” operated in the 
same cavity mode, allowing mapping of the mechanical motion to the 
output field. This involves two relatively weak probe tones applied at 
Wy4 & Ww. (w+ w,) /2, approximately in the middle of the sideband 
frequencies. To preserve the same rotating frame for the creation and 
detection of the two-mode squeezing, we strictly require 
Wy,—Wy_ = W,—-W_, ideally up to complete phase coherence between 
the tones. Similarly to the pump tones, the probe tones induce effective 
couplings g_ = ga with amplitudes a{, which are equal in the 
ideal two-mode BAE case. Because we are using the same cavity mode 
for both creating the entanglement via the pump tones and detecting 
it, the pump spectra and the probe spectra need to be independent. This 
is achieved by ensuring that the mechanical contributions to the output 
cavity spectrum from the pump and probe tones have negligible spec- 
tral overlap. Therefore, the faithful reconstruction of the X, collective 
quadrature spectrum from the probe signal is possible. In contrast to 
BAE detection of single-mode squeezing”®, both the pump and probe 
tones can be set to have optimal frequencies for the creation and detec- 
tion of two-mode squeezing (see Fig. 1b-d). 

In our device the two oscillators are separated by 600 jum, they have 
no direct coupling and the system is well described by equation (1). We 
use the fundamental drum modes of the oscillators with resonance 
frequencies w/(2%) © 10.0 MHz and w/(27) = 11.3 MHz and linew- 
idths +,/(27) + 106 Hz and 72/(27) + 144 Hz, respectively. The micro- 
wave cavity, with a frequency of w,/(27) = 5.5 GHz, has separate input 
and output ports. All the input signals are applied through a port cou- 
pled weakly at a rate of Kgj/ (27) + 60 kHz, whereas the output is 
strongly coupled at Kgo/ (2%) + 1.13 MHz. The cavity has also internal 
losses with a rate of «j/(27) ~ 190 kHz, and the sum of all the loss 
channels give a total linewidth of «/(27) = 1.38 MHz. We find that our 
fabrication process can produce basically identical single-photon cou- 
plings, g1/g2 = 0.98, for two oscillators of different frequencies; in fact, 
this is more than sufficient for generating entanglement because we 
find numerically that an asymmetry of up to about 20% can be com- 
pensated using detuning. 

The motion of the mechanical oscillators is determined using the 
power scattered from the applied microwave (pump and probe) tones 
by their interaction with the oscillators. We collect this weak signal 
using standard techniques, including the use of a low-noise cryogenic 
microwave amplifier, followed by room-temperature signal analysis. 
Performing a sequence of calibrations, described in detail 
in Supplementary Information, is important for the experiment. First, 
using a standard thermal calibration with a single red-detuned tone, 
the mechanical modes are found to thermalize to equilibrium phonon 
occupation numbers of ny ~4landn x 30 for oscillators 1 and 2, 
respectively, at the base temperature of the dry dilution refrigerator, 
about 14 mK. These values give the initial variances of the collective 

2y\T 2\T : 
quadratures (Xi) and (Pi) =~ 36, where the superscript refers to 
the temperature T. 

Second, we apply standard sideband cooling to each mechanical 
oscillator separately using a single red-detuned pump (see Fig. 2 for 
data from oscillator 1). This allows the characterization of the behav- 
iour of the system under intense pumping. Importantly, it enables us to 
calibrate the gain of the detection system for the later interpretation of 
the spectrum under two-tone pumping, as well as the effective coupling 
of the red-detuned tone. The goal of calibrating the probe tones is to use 
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Fig. 1 | Creating and detecting motional entanglement. a, Schematic of 
two vibrating mirrors (frequencies w , w2) coupled via an electromagnetic 
cavity with frequency u, (left), and a micrograph showing the microwave 
optomechanical device consisting of a superconducting transmission-line 
resonator, whose opposite ends are connected by two mechanical 
drum-type oscillators marked with arrows (right). The device is fabricated 
from aluminium, on a quartz chip. b, Spectrum of the microwave 
frequencies involved, showing the pump tones at frequencies 

Wy =Wetw2+ 64 and w_=w, — w+ 6_ (blue and red, respectively) and 
the probe tones with frequencies wy, (grey). Here, Q=(w2 — w))/2. The 
bare-cavity response function is illustrated in green. c, The strong pump 
tones applied at frequencies w+ create all-mechanical entanglement and 
carry information as incoherently scattered microwave light (pump 
spectrum). d, Two additional weak probe tones are applied at frequencies 
w + to reconstruct the collective mechanical quadrature X; using a two- 
mode BAE measurement (probe spectrum). The curved arrows indicate 
the sideband processes that scatter phonons of frequencies w) (yellow) or 
wy (pink). e, Correlations in two-mode squeezing, shown in terms of 
fluctuations (shaded) of the quadrature amplitudes. Left, the sum of the X 
quadratures of the two oscillators fluctuates less than the zero-point level 
Xzp (circle). Right, the difference between P quadratures is similarly 
localized below the zero-point fluctuation level p,». 


the total power in the probe spectra as a straightforward thermometer 
for the quadratures. Similarly to the case of the single red tone, we run 
a thermal calibration with both probe tones on, which allows us to 
determine the collective occupation number at a small probe power. 
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Fig. 2 | Pump spectra under two-tone driving. a, The pump amplitudes 
are G_/(2m) © 278 kHz and G,/(21) = 166 kHz (dataset A, red points). 

b, Dataset B (red points), obtained with higher pump powers, G_/(27) * 
332 kHz and G,/(27) © 210 kHz. The blue points, shown for reference, are 
the sideband-cooling calibration run results for oscillator 1. Theoretical 
curves are given by the solid lines. The remaining parameters are listed 

in Supplementary Information. 


Subsequently, a power-sweep calibration of the probe tones associates 
a given signal strength with the quadrature variance. 

Next we discuss the main experiment, which uses two pairs of tones, 
namely, the pump and probe tones. The pump tones are used to create 
entanglement, and the probe tones enable the measurement of the 
quadrature variances of the collective mechanical state. First, we focus 
on the spectrum of the pump tones. In Fig. 2, we display the pump 
output spectra Sou(w) obtained from the cavity under several pump- 
ing conditions, expressed in absolute units (quanta) determined from 
the gain calibration. This spectrum contains information about the 
entanglement of the two oscillators because it allows us to infer the 
effective temperatures of the reservoirs associated with the cavity and 
the two oscillators. Our theoretical modelling uses standard input- 
output theory for electromagnetic cavities, treating the pump and probe 
tones as belonging to independent modes. For a given set of parameters, 
the variances of the collective quadratures can be evaluated within the 
same framework. 

We now consider the spectrum resulting from the probe tones. 
The ability to control the relative phase ¢ of the two probe tones 
allows us to infer the variance of a general collective quadrature 
X?=X, cosd + P, sing. When written in terms of the spectra Sx) 
and $ p(w) of X, and P, respectively, the measured spectrum is then 
proportional to Sxo(w) = Sy (w)cos’¢ + Sp (w)sin’¢ . In the mea- 
surement, the probe signal is visible as peaks on top of the pump spec- 
trum at frequencies of about w.+ on either side of the cavity 
frequency. To obtain the probe spectrum (Fig. 1d), we subtract the 
background measured in the absence of probe tones. In Fig. 3 we dis- 
play the measured probe spectra $4,(w) corresponding to dataset A. 
The probe power at g;/(2%) © 40kHz was kept much smaller than the 
pump power. The theoretical model, calculated with the same param- 
eters for all curves, is in excellent agreement with the experiment, 
including the positions and markedly non-Lorentzian lineshapes of the 
peaks, all of which depend on the phase. These unusual shapes arise 
because the two oscillators are pumped in an unequal manner (reso- 
nantly either on the red- or blue-sideband frequency), and they exhibit 
individual optical springs that add up to the collective spectrum. We 
infer the quadrature variance ((X °)”) from the total integrated area of 
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Fig. 3 | Two-mode BAE readout. Probe output spectra, recorded with 
the same parameters as the pump spectra in Fig. 2a (dataset A), that is, 
G_/(2n) © 278 kHz and G/(2) © 166 kHz. The left and right peaks 
correspond to the respective peaks in Fig. 1d. The probe phases are 
written in the panels, and the solid lines are theoretical predictions. 

a, b, Hot quadratures. c, Intermediate. d-g, Two-mode squeezing below 
the quantum zero-point fluctuation level. 


the peaks. In contrast to approaches relying on the shapes of the peaks, 
this method is insensitive to the phase drift of the microwave sources 
that occurs during data acquisition. Within a typical integration time 
for one curve, approximately 30 min, ¢ can drift by several degrees, 
leading to slight departures from the theoretically determined curves. 

From our modelling (see Supplementary Information), we confirm 
that the probe peak area faithfully reproduces the quadrature variances 
following our calibration. This strictly holds if the probe powers are 
perfectly matched, that is, ae a af, This condition was calibrated with- 
out the pump tones being applied. However, for the theoretical fits in 
Fig. 3, we need to assume an imbalance of g_/ g} ~ 1.055, which we 
attribute to a shift of the cavity frequency. This shift occurs when the 
strong pump tones are present, causing a reduction in the blue- 
sideband probe tone in a system involving an input filter with a steep 
slope on the blue side. Given that g_ stays constant, the reduced gy 
means that using the probe area underestimates the quadrature vari- 
ance, here by about 18%, as obtained numerically from the model. 
Therefore, we scale up the quadrature variances inferred from the probe 
areas by this percentage. A low blue-sideband pump power, similar to 
the best estimate, is observed in the pump spectra as well, but the 
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Fig. 4 | Fluctuations of collective quadratures. a, The X° quadrature 
variance, determined from the probe spectra. The black circles represent 
dataset A and the red circles correspond to dataset B. b, Magnification of a. 
c, The Duan quantity for entanglement as a function of the probe tone 
phase ¢. d, The Duan quantity for the optimal value of ¢, as a function of 


red-sideband pump matches the calibration results, supporting our 
approach to handing this imbalance. We emphasize that the probe 
power calculation does not assume anything about the mechanical oscil- 
lators or the dynamics induced by the pump tones, but only assumes an 
understanding of the dynamics associated with the probe tones. 

In Fig. 4a and b we display a measurement of the X? quadrature 
variance, with 95% statistical confidence intervals. In the optimal case 
of @ oy 4°, by minimizing the variance in Fig. 3, we obtain 
( (x?) ) 0.41 £0.04; that is, 0.9 dB below the vacuum noise. Several 
points fall well below the quantum zero-point noise level in both 
datasets A and B. Because the best theoretical fit to the measured 
probe spectra is obtained with dataset A, we base our main claims on 
these data. In dataset B, the theoretical fit shows good agreement with 
the measured pump spectrum although we believe that the probe 
spectrum was subject to larger phase drifts during the data 
acquisition. 

Now we consider the measurement of the variance of the P_ quad- 
rature, which is needed for examining the Duan criterion and verifying 
quantum entanglement. As mentioned, two-mode BAE probe detection 
does not couple to P_ or X_. We therefore use the other source of 
information available—the pump spectrum—and combine it with the 
information provided by the probe detection. The variances are eval- 
uated using a least-squares fit to an analytical expression describing the 
pump spectrum, using the three bath temperatures as adjustable 
parameters, combined with the aforementioned calibrations. The fits 
are shown in Fig. 2, displaying excellent agreement with the experi- 
ment. For dataset A, we obtain the variance (P”) ~ 0.45 +0.08. For the 
X, quadrature, we similarly get (X?) ~ 0.46£0.08, close to the value 
obtained from the direct BAE detection method described above. Given 
our knowledge of the system parameters and the dynamics of this 
scheme, the two quadratures are expected to have variances within 5% 
of one another (see Supplementary Information), providing additional, 
BAE-based evidence for the value of (P?). 

The error analysis of the probe measurement uses straightforward 
error propagation of the experimental calibration errors and of the 
statistical error from integrating the probe peak area. For the pump 
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the strength of the red-detuned pump tone. The black and red solid lines 
are theoretical fits to the corresponding datasets, obtained using the bath 
temperatures determined by the pump spectra. The blue horizontal line 
marks the quantum zero-point fluctuations level. The error bars denote 
statistical confidence of two standard deviations. 


spectrum, the analysis is complicated because it involves more param- 
eters, some of which can considerably affect the steady-state 
entanglement. Here we adopt an error analysis method known as the 
Bayesian Monte Carlo method, similar to that used in Wollman 
et al.”°, to infer the parameters of the system, including uncertainties 
and correlations. This method generates a sample of the parameter 
distribution for which the theoretical model agrees with the measured 
pump spectra within the statistical uncertainty. We sample the 
posterior distributions of all parameters, and use them to estimate 
the confidence limits of the P_ quadrature variance. We obtain that, 
at 96% probability, (P?)<0.5 for the data in Fig. 3 (dataset A). This 
approach also yields the most likely value (P?) 0.42 £0.08, which 
agrees with the values presented above but is determined 
independently. 

The best estimate of the Duan quantity is found by combining all this 
information—namely, (X i , obtained from probe detection, and (P 2 ds 
determined as explained above—which gives (X?)+(P”)= 0.83 +0.13 
for dataset A and (xX?) + (P?) =0.72+0.18 for dataset B, where 
the errors represent the worst-case combination of the individual meas- 
urements. The fluctuations hence satisfy the Duan bound for entangle- 
ment, (X?) + (P2)<1, with confidence better than 2 standard 
deviations. 

Entangled mechanical oscillators combined with phase-sensitive 
measurement systems can find practical use in the precise reconstruc- 
tion of classical resonant forces, which has implications for quantum 
metrology. The entanglement of massive mechanical oscillators estab- 
lishes a new regime for experimental quantum mechanics. In the future 
one could demonstrate quantum teleportation of motional states or, 
if phonon number measurements are possible, test Clauser-Horne- 
Shimony-Holt-type Bell inequalities”? with massive mechanical 
objects. 


Data availability 
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For nearly two decades, researchers in the field of plasmonics'— 
which studies the coupling of electromagnetic waves to the motion 
of free electrons near the surface of a metal’—have sought to realize 
subwavelength optical devices for information technology*, 
sensing”’®, nonlinear optics”’°, optical nanotweezers'' and 
biomedical applications!*. However, the electron motion generates 
heat through ohmic losses. Although this heat is desirable for some 
applications such as photo-thermal therapy, it is a disadvantage 
in plasmonic devices for sensing and information technology”? 
and has led to a widespread view that plasmonics is too lossy to 
be practical. Here we demonstrate that the ohmic losses can be 
bypassed by using ‘resonant switching. In the proposed approach, 
light is coupled to the lossy surface plasmon polaritons only in the 
device’s off state (in resonance) in which attenuation is desired, to 
ensure large extinction ratios between the on and off states and 
allow subpicosecond switching. In the on state (out of resonance), 
destructive interference prevents the light from coupling to the 
lossy plasmonic section of a device. To validate the approach, 
we fabricated a plasmonic electro-optic ring modulator. The 
experiments confirm that low on-chip optical losses, operation at 
over 100 gigahertz, good energy efficiency, low thermal drift and a 
compact footprint can be combined in a single device. Our result 
illustrates that plasmonics has the potential to enable fast, compact 
on-chip sensing and communications technologies. 

Telecommunication devices such as electro-optic modulators must 
feature low insertion loss (the reduction of signal power resulting from 
insertion of the device into the transmission line) while providing a 
large change in phase (An) or amplitude (Aq) accumulated over a 
short device length’*. Beyond that, modulators should offer low driving 
voltages and high-speed operation. 


Radius R » 


Photonic 
mode 


Fig. 1 | False-coloured scanning electron microscopy (SEM) image of a 
plasmonic ring resonator and the corresponding transmittance. a, Top 
view; b, cross-section of the resonator. Photonic modes propagating in the 
buried silicon waveguide (Si-WG) resonator couple partially to the SPPs 
in the MIM ring when the resonance condition is fulfilled. While out of 
resonance, operation results in low-loss light transmission. day-si, vertical 
distance between the gold ring resonator and the buried silicon. c, Passive 
measurements of two identical ring resonators that differ only in radii 
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In recent years, silicon photonics has emerged that has low propaga- 
tion losses (of the order of dB cm™') but has struggled to achieve large 
modulation depth (that is, An and Aa) for submillimetre devices’. 
State-of-the-art devices maximize their modulation through the use 
of resonant structures!®, enabling compact (few square micrometres) 
and energy-efficient components!”!8. And although large quality 
factors (Q-factors, large values indicate low energy losses), of the order 
of several thousand, allow considerable reduction of the driving voltage, 
they limit the speed and increase the sensitivity of devices to temper- 
ature and fabrication fluctuations!®. More recently, surface plasmonic 
polariton (SPP) devices have exploited the extreme confinement of 
light to achieve exceptional modulation of phase and amplitude within 
a few micrometres’. However, the metals that give plasmonics such 
promise are also the largest hindrance, as such devices suffer from large 
on-state loss (of the order of dB yum7!), To combat plasmonic losses, 
some devices use hybrid plasmonic—photonic modes*®*! whereas 
others minimize the length of the active section’. Still, typical inser- 
tion losses of 10 dB due to plasmonic propagation and photonic-to- 
plasmonic mode conversion remain a concern for high-speed state- 
of-the-art devices>*. Thus, plasmonic on-chip technologies have been 
unable to replace the existing photonic or electronic solutions. 

We propose an approach in which losses in plasmonic waveguides 
can be selectively used or bypassed to achieve low insertion loss, 
strong modulation, compact footprint and high speed, simultane- 
ously. Previously, the goal has been to reduce the ohmic loss as much 
as possible to minimize the device's loss in the on state. Instead, we 
show that plasmonic losses can be tolerated by designing the device 
geometry such that light passes through the lossy section when required 
(in the off state). To achieve this, we use a plasmonic ring resonator 
coupled to a buried low-loss silicon photonic waveguide (see Fig. 1). 
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(blue, 1,030 nm; red, 1,080 nm). To estimate the optical properties of such 
plasmonic ring resonators through passive measurement, we compare the 
two resonators to determine the insertion losses (IL), extinction ratio (ER) 
and Q-factor at 1.54,1m. Here we use the off-resonance resonator (blue) to 
measure the insertion loss, and the on-resonance resonator (red) to extract 
the Q-factor at 1.54j1m. The difference between the red and blue reveals 
the extinction ratio. With the resonant approach, insertion losses of about 
2.5 dB are measured with extinction ratios above 10 dB. 
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Fig. 2 | Theoretical loss advantage of critical coupled resonant device 
over non-resonant push-pull MZ device. The insertion losses are plotted 
against the active plasmonic loss (Lspp) in the slot waveguide of the MZ 
modulator (left inset, red) and resonator (right inset, blue). Losses can 
be reduced by more than 6 dB. This is for the following reasons: (i) the 
bypassing mechanism: only a fraction of light experiences plasmonic 
losses; (ii) resonant enhancement: the resonators achieve the same 
modulation depth (AT) for shorter active plasmonic sections than their 
non-resonant counterparts (indicated by the horizontal shift of the 
arrows); and (iii) coupling scheme: non-resonant approaches require two 
photonic/SPP converters whereas resonant approaches require only one. 


Unlike previous approaches, which aim to reduce the resonator loss to 
realize high-Q cavities or lasing”?*-*°, our resonator exhibits typical 
propagation losses within the plasmonic cavity and mostly bypasses 
this lossy section in the on state through destructive interference. Using 
this design, we demonstrate a plasmonic modulator that can meet the 
key performance metrics of modern optical communications links. 

Figure 1 shows the proposed device geometry, which comprises a 
gold metal-insulator—-metal (MIM) slot waveguide ring coupled to a 
buried silicon bus waveguide, forming a notch filter with a resonant 
wavelength of Axes (see section II of the Supplementary Information). 
The slot waveguide is filled with an organic electro-optic (OEO) mate- 
rial which alters the device’s resonance condition through the Pockels 
effect (Anspp)”’. This permits fast and selective use of the resonator’s 
ohmic loss to attenuate the signal (Aq) in the bus waveguide by apply- 
ing a voltage. 

Figure 1c shows the measured transmittance over the wavelength 
of two representative devices that differ slightly in radius. The dif- 
ference in radius does not affect their optical properties (insertion 
loss, extinction ratio, Q-factor), but results in a distinct off-resonance 
(Ao + Ares) and on-resonance (Ap = Ares) behaviour at the telecom- 
munication wavelength of 1.54\1m. The off-resonance ring reveals an 
insertion loss of about 2.5 dB, the on-resonance ring shows a Q-factor 
of about 30, and their difference in transmittance indicates an extinc- 
tion ratio of about 10 dB. We note that non-resonant devices based on 


similar-length MIM waveguides feature an insertion loss ranging from 
8 dB to 10dB (refs. >°7). 

The reduced insertion loss can be understood by comparing the 
exemplary operating principles of a non-resonant Mach-Zehnder 
modulator (MZ)° (Fig. 2, left inset; white solid arrow indicates the plas- 
monic section) and a resonant ring (Fig. 2, right inset). The insertion 
loss of the device is a function of its coupling efficiency, geometry and 
accumulated ohmic loss. In both concepts, light couples to and from 
the plasmonic structure with a coupling efficiency C. A transmission 
modulation is then induced by the Pockels effect over an active plas- 
monic section of length or circumference /. The modulation depth AT, 
where T is transmittance, and also the loss Lspp scale with the length 
of the active plasmonic section®. Figure 2 shows the overall insertion 
loss over the Lspp in the active plasmonic area for a MZ (red curve) and 
for a critically coupled resonator (blue curve). The arrows in the plot 
indicate the performance of devices with an equal AT: 

The following points arise from Fig. 2. First, the resonator’s total loss 
is always smaller than that of a MZ modulator (blue curve < red curve), 
owing to the bypassing mechanism”®. The insertion loss increases with 
Lspp (that is, inverse to the cavity’s Q-factor) as the critical coupling 
condition requires that more light couples to the plasmonic section. 
Second, the resonator has an insertion loss 1 dB lower than that of the 
MZ at Lspp © OCB. This is because the non-resonant device requires 
two photonic-SPP converters as both the on state and the off state 
propagate through the plasmonic section. Ohmic losses in the convert- 
ers limit the conversion efficiency to about 1 dB (refs. 22,29) Tn contrast, 
the selection mechanism of the resonator (on state: bus waveguide; 
off state: ring) requires a converter which couples only a fraction of 
the light to the ring. Third, in the ring we take advantage of the reso- 
nantly enhanced AT to reduce the device length (see section VII of 
the Supplementary Information). For our resonant structures, we have 
calculated an enhancement of about 1.5. Consequently, our ring with a 
circumference of != 61m (Lspp © 4 dB) offers the same transmittance 
change as a MZ of 1=9 1m (Lspp ~ 6 dB). In total, the ring device offers 
an advantage of 6 dB insertion loss over the MZ modulator. Losses can 
be further reduced by under-coupling the resonator, as limited extinc- 
tion ratios of 10 dB are sufficient for many practical applications*”. 

To illustrate the modulation performance (A7) of the plasmonic 
resonator, the effective refractive index for SPPs (Angpp) is altered by 
applying a bias between the inner and outer rings””. Figure 3a shows 
the transmitted power versus applied voltage for a probe wavelength 
of approximately 1.52 1m. We observed an insertion loss < 3 dB, an 
extinction ratio of about 10 dB anda linear response (dashed green line) 
for a peak voltage of 3.5 V with an extinction ratio of about 6 dB. This 
performance in terms of insertion loss and extinction ratio is similar 
to that of well-developed complementary metal oxide semiconductor 
(CMOS) photonic resonators!’. We estimate that operation under a 
digital peak-to-peak driving voltage (1 V)' will soon be achievable 
by using other plasmonic materials such as silver or copper, using the 
newest OEO materials and improving fabrication (see Methods: Future 
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Fig. 3 | Sensitivity and stability of the plasmonic resonator. a, Voltage 
sensitivity of the resonator’s transmittance. IL, insertion loss; ER, 
extinction ratio. Probe wavelength 1.52 1m. b, Sensitivity of the ring as 
a function of the wavelength. A change (Angi & 0.03) in the refractive 
index of the slot-filling material causes a large change in the resonance 
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wavelength (blue/red). FSR, free spectral range. c, The resonator shows 
stable operation across a large thermal variation. The dashed line indicates 
a slope of A \res/(ArwumAT) = 0.4% K~!. These characteristics make 

the plasmonic MIM-ring resonator a promising candidate in the field of 
optical modulators and sensors. 
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Fig. 4 | High-speed data experiments with a plasmonic ring resonator 
used as an electro-optic modulator. a, The experimental set-up. EDFA, 
erbium-doped fibre amplifier; TLS, tuneable laser source; V,, peak voltage. 
b, BER versus wavelength for a resonator with A,e; = 1,549 nm. BERs below 
the HD-FEC limit show successful data modulation and detection without 


improvements). To highlight the mechanism of the modulation, the 
transmission of the device was measured under a positive and negative 
bias (+ 3.75 V) as a function of wavelength (see Fig. 3b). This results 
in a normalized sensitivity, S\/Apwum = A res/(ArwumAn), where 
Agwunm is the full-width at half-maximum, of about 17 RIU~! (RIU is 
refractive index unit), assuming a relative change in the OEO refractive 
index of about 0.03. This can be compared to commercial SPR sensors 
that achieve values of 50 RIU™! by using a free-space Kretschmann 
configuration*’. Therefore, our approach is already close to the non- 
integrated free-space approaches. 

The moderate Q-factor guarantees a high operational speed and 
provides good thermal stability. For example, the measured resonance 
frequency is plotted in Fig. 3c over a temperature range from 20°C 
up to 90°C. In this case, the resonant frequency is found to follow a 
linear trend line with a slope of about 0.4% K7!. The insensitivity of 
the low-Q plasmonic resonator to temperature fluctuations is in strong 
contrast to high-Q photonic resonators, which are two orders of magni- 
tude more sensitive to temperature fluctuations (approximately 100% 
K~')!8. This is extremely beneficial for applications in which strong 
temperature fluctuations occur. For example, a low-Q plasmonic reso- 
nant sensor or modulator would be immune to thermal fluctuations 
of = 5°C which normally occur in CPUs, whereas high-Q photonic 
resonators require power-consuming temperature controls to main- 
tain operation”. Furthermore, the moderate Q factors are beneficial 
for high-speed operation, as desired in electro-optic modulators. As a 
result, we are able to push the bandwidth of a resonant electro-optic 
modulator well beyond 100 GHz (see Methods section ‘Speed limita- 
tions’). In comparison, photonic resonators are more likely to be limited 
to bandwidths of about 20 GHz and below'®. 

Subsequently, we performed high-speed data experiments to demon- 
strate the robustness, high speed and low power switching capability. 
Although the ‘resonant switching’ principle can also be used to 
optimize sensors, we focus on high-speed applications because their 
sensitivity and stability requirements are stricter. 

In the experiment of Fig. 4a, the peak driving voltage was approxi- 
mately 3.3 V, and the laser wavelength was varied to capture the 
response of the modulator. Low device losses of 2.5 dB and fibre-to- 
silicon waveguide losses of about 7 dB resulted in fibre-to-fibre coupling 
losses of 16.5 dB, enabling successful operation with low laser powers 
of 4dBm and below. The resulting bit-error ratio (BER) versus wave- 
length for a 72 Gbit s~! signal is shown in Fig. 4b, where a peak in the 
BER is observed at Aes (dashed line). The BER shows a peak because 
the change of transmittance (AT) has a symmetric response to voltage 
when the probing wavelength \ equals A;es. Consequently, we con- 
firmed that the operating mechanism relies on amplitude modulation. 
Off-resonance, the BER quickly dropped to about 1 x 107°, which is 
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the use of a temperature control. The BER increases at the resonance 
wavelength as expected from the notch-filter response of the resonator. 
c, The bandwidth of the plasmonic resonator, which is beyond 110 GHz. 
Mod. eff., modulation efficiency. 


below the hard-decision forward error correction (HD-FEC) limit and 
allows for successful data modulation and detection**. No thermal 
heater was required for stabilization. Additionally, we reduced the data 
rate to 36 Gbit s~' and 18 Gbit s~' and found BERs of about 2 x 107° 
and <1 x 10~, respectively, indicating that the BER at 72 Gbit s~! is 
mainly limited by the electrical equipment (see Methods: Data experi- 
ments). We estimate the energy consumption of the modulator to be 
about 12 fJ bit! at 72 Gbit s (ref. 4) for a device capacitance of 1.1 fF. 

We have demonstrated that low-Q resonant designs using highly 
confined SPPs can enable low-loss active plasmonic devices with a good 
modulation depth. We believe that our approach—unlike conventional 
resonant photonics—breaks the trade-off between sensitivity (high-Q) 
on the one hand and speed and temperature stability (low-Q) on the 
other. Our work can be seen as a step towards practical plasmonics that 
ultimately serves as a compact and fast gateway between electronics 
(local signal processing) and photonics (broad bandwidth and low- 
loss data stream). The proposed slot waveguide approach could be of 
interest for sensing, because the resonant response could be exploited 
for many other material systems ranging from low-index materials such 
as aqueous solutions to high-index materials such as silicon. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
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METHODS 


Future improvements. The plasmonic material strongly influences the perfor- 
mance of the ring resonator in terms of losses and resonant enhancement. In this 
section, we discuss the influence of various plasmonic materials and we show that 
the modulator performance improves when replacing gold with copper (CMOS- 
compatible) or silver (lowest loss). 

In a first step, we investigate the unloaded Q-factor for different plasmonic 
metals. Extended Data Fig. 1 shows the unloaded quality factor Q as a function of 
the slot width and the radius for Au (panel a), Cu (b) and Ag (c). 

Both Cu and Ag feature higher Q-factors than Au. When changing the plas- 
monic metal from Au to Ag, the Q-factor is more than doubled for geometries 
dominated by propagation loss (140 for Ag versus 60 for Au). Each material shows 
the trade-off between propagation loss and bending loss resulting in the characte- 
ristic triangular contour lines (see section III of the Supplementary Information). 
Furthermore, using low-loss materials such as Ag will increase not only the intrin- 
sic Q-factor but also the coupling efficiency C. Three-dimensional simulations 
indicate that C increases from 0.8 to 0.9. 

Besides the plasmonic material, the OEO material provides an additional path 
for further improvement. Recent experiments have shown that electro-optic coef- 
ficients over 300 pm V _' are achievable by operating in close vicinity of the OEO 
material resonance (\ ¥ 1,250nm)°°. Additionally, other OEO materials such as 
JRD1 show electro-optic coefficients over 300 pm V~! (refs. *4-*°). 

To evaluate the influence of these improvements on the modulator performance, 
Extended Data Fig. 1 shows the wavelength-dependent transmittance of a MIM- 
ring resonator obtained by the analytic model (equation (2) in the Supplementary 
Information). Extended Data Fig. 1d shows the transmittance for Au while 
Extended Data Fig. le includes the possible improvements with Ag and JRD1 
(electro-optic coefficient of 300 pm V~'). The radius is 1 um, the slot width is 80nm 
and the outer electrode height is 350 nm. The solid lines correspond to positive 
(blue) and negative (red) biasing of 2 V. 

Such improved configurations offer through-port insertion loss as small as 

0.5 dB (Ag) compared with 1.5 dB (Au). Furthermore, the switching sensitivity 
is increased because of the higher nonlinearity (sensitivity increase by 3 x) and 
the larger Q-factor (2 x). Thus, the absolute insertion loss reduces from 4.3 dB to 
1.2 dB, and the extinction ratio increases from 2 dB to 18 dB when driven with +2 V 
at the chosen probing wavelength (vertical green line, Extended Data Fig. 1d, e). 
Thus, low-power CMOS transistors may drive the plasmonic resonators without 
the help of electrical amplification. This would reduce the total energy consump- 
tion of the modulators to below 1 f] per bit. 
Alternative active materials for modulation and sensing. Here, we discuss the 
influence of the refractive index of the slot material on the unloaded Q-factor of 
plasmonic ring resonators. The active material could be either an OEO material for 
modulation or a biosensitive material for sensing purposes. Extended Data Fig. 2 
shows the simulated Q-factors for different slot widths and radii. The simulated 
refractive indices range from 1.33 up to 3.48 as shown in subplots in Extended 
Data Fig. 2a to h. 

All material systems achieve Q-factors above 30. The refractive index of the 
active material strongly influences the bending and propagation losses. In the case 
of low ngots for Extended Data Fig. 2a and b, the Q-factor is mainly limited by 
bending losses for all slot widths as indicated by the diagonal contour lines (dashed 
lines). This behaviour changes when ngiot increases to 1.75 (Extended Data Figs. 2c) 
or 2 (Extended Data Fig. 2d) and typical triangular contour lines can be observed 
highlighting the trade-off between bending losses and propagation losses (see sec- 
tion IV of the Supplementary Information). A further increase of the refractive 
index results in dominating propagation losses. The triangular shape of the contour 
line changes to contour lines parallel to the bottom axis (radius). In this region (see 
subplots in Extended Data Fig. 2e to h), the Q-factor drops for the same geometrical 
parameters as propagation loss increases with the refractive index?”. 

The subplots shown in Extended Data Fig. 2a, c, e and h are of most interest as 
they represent materials that can be used for sensing: (a) ngot = 1.33 (H20); or for 
electro-optic modulation: (c) ngio¢= 1.75 (OEO)**; (e) Mot = 2.25 (barium titanate, 
BTO)*®; and (h) nglot = 3.48 (Si). 

Sample fabrication. All reported devices were processed on silicon-on-insulator 
wafers with a 220-nm-thick Si device layer and 3-\tm-thick buried oxide. Electron 
beam lithography (Vistec EBPG5200) in combination with ICP-RIE (Oxford 
Plasmalab System 100) were applied to pattern the Si photonic components. A 
positive tone resist (poly(methyl methacrylate), PMMA) and a negative tone resist 
(hydrogen silsesquioxane, HSQ) were used as masks to define the partially (70 nm) 
and fully (220 nm) etched Si structures, respectively’. Planarization of the pat- 
terned Si structures was realized by spin-coating the samples with a 1-jum-thick 
HSQ layer followed by rapid thermal annealing to convert HSQ to SiO (ref. °). We 
observed thickness variations of + 10 nm with a periodicity of 50,1m throughout 
the chip. This does not affect device performance, as the footprint of the resonators 
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is much smaller than the periodicity. We controlled the coupling between the ring 
and bus waveguide by using the following protocol, which enabled us to adjust 
the average vertical spacing between the gold ring and silicon bus (day-si) to 
within 5 nm of the target value. First, we use an electron-beam-patterned PMMA 
resist mask to open silicon etch marks placed next to the device to measure the 
HSQ thickness during the following wet etching process. Afterwards, we used a 
second e-beam patterned PMMA resist to locally etch down the SiO, over the 
bus waveguide to the desired spacing dau si = 70 + 10 nm by using a buffered HF 
(7:1) solution. The slow etch-rate of 1.2nms"! enables good process control. Note 
that the spin-coating process rather than the wet etching process introduces the 
uncertainty of + 10nm. Contact pads, outer rings (height h = 350 nm), inner rings 
(h= 150 nm) and bridges (h = 350 nm) were produced with a sequence of e-beam 
lithography, e-beam evaporation of Au and lift-off processes as reported in ref. °. 
Extended Data Fig. 3 shows a tilted top view of the fabricated ring resonator before 
the bridge fabrication step. The height of the outer electrode is 350 nm, whereas 
the inner electrode is only 150 nm, enabling a reduction of the bending losses (see 
section IV of the Supplementary Information). 

We characterized the geometry of all devices using SEM for better comparison 
to simulations. This allows us to estimate parameters such as the electro-optic 
coefficient, r33. Finally, the binary OEO material (75%HD-BB-OH/25%YLD124)"! 
was spin-coated then poled at its glass transition temperature (115 °C) by applying 
electric fields of approximately 130 V jim“ 1. It has been shown* that this OEO 
material allows operation up to 80°C. 

We chose the following design parameter sets: slot widths of 80nm and 100nm 

with radii ranging from 900 nm to 1,200 m and 1,400 nm to 1600 nm. 
Passive characterization. We determined the transmittance of the resonators by 
subtracting back-to-back measurements of structures that comprise the same grat- 
ing couplers and photonic waveguides but lack the plasmonic section. The standard 
deviation of the back-to-back measurements was below + 0.5 dB over the whole 
wavelength range of the tunable laser (1,465 nm to 1,635 nm). We measured the 
passive spectrum for various input power up to 10 dBm and did not observe any 
drift of the resonance wavelength due to self-heating. To prevent any self-heating, 
we set the laser power to 0 dBm for the passive characterization. 

Extended Data Fig. 4 shows two histograms of the measured insertion loss 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a) and extinction ratio (Extended Data Fig. 4b) of 23 ring 
resonators with targeted slot widths of 80 nm. The average insertion loss is about 
2.5 dB and the mean extinction ratio is about 9.7 dB. 

We designed rings with varying radii to account for fabrication variations. 

Extended Data Fig. 4c shows the passive spectrum of ring resonators with radii 
ranging from 940 nm up to 990 nm. The resonance wavelength shifts with increas- 
ing radius by 6Ares/6R 1.1. 
Sensitivity experiments. We used the same optical set-up as the passive characte- 
rization measurements to estimate the d.c./low-frequency electro-optic response of 
six devices. In a first experiment, we applied a 100 Hz triangular shaped electrical 
signal with a peak voltage amplitude of 10 V. We measured the modulation of the 
optical signal when operating the resonator around its 3 dB point. In a second 
experiment, we applied a d.c. bias and measured the resonators’ wavelength shift 
as a function of the voltage. Extended Data Table 1 provides an overview of the 
insertion loss, extinction ratio and sensitivity of the resonance wavelength (A Ares 
per volt) as extracted from these two experiments. The extinction ratio (6-10 dB) 
and insertion loss (2-3 dB) during active switching match the values obtained from 
passive characterization. This shows that the modulators can be driven from 
minimum to maximum output power before dielectric breakdown occurs. Three- 
dimensional simulation of device 79 revealed a A yes/ V © 3.1nm V~! for an electro- 
optic coefficient of 100 pm V~'. Thus, we estimate an in-device electro-optic 
coefficient of about 90 pm V_! and a An ~ 0.03 when biasing with + 3.75 V based 
on the Pockels effect. Device 79 (last row) is shown in Fig. 3a and b of the main text. 
Speed limitations. The electro-optic bandwidth of resonant electro-optic modu- 
lators is often determined by the photon lifetime of the resonant cavity. In the case 
of a ring-based electro-optic modulator with a Q-factor of 6,000, this equates to an 
electro-optic bandwidth of a few tens of gigahertz*. In the case of resonant plas- 
monic structures, the photon lifetime does not limit the electro-optic bandwidth, 
as these structures feature Q-factors that are two orders of magnitude smaller than 
the Q-factors of photonic approaches. 

In general, the slowest of the following effects limits the electro-optic bandwidth 
of an electro-optic-modulator: (i) the RC time constant; (ii) the timescale of the 
nonlinear effect (here the Pockels effect); and (iii) the cavity lifetime. In the case 
of the plasmonic MIM ring modulator presented in this work, these contributions 
can be approximated as follows: 

 Trc: The calculated capacitance of the MIM ring is approximately 1.1 fF (electro- 
static 3D simulation), and its resistance is a few ohms with the nanometre-scale 
bridge being the main contributor”. This results in an RC bandwidth much greater 
than 1 THz. 
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© Tpockels: The Pockels effect is based on the reorganization of 7-electrons within 
a nanometre-long molecule and is estimated to be on the timescale of femto- or 
attoseconds”’. This results in a Pockels bandwidth much greater than 1 THz. 

© Tcavity: The SPP lifetime is given by the quality factor divided by the angular 
frequency (Tres © Q/Wphoton). The resonant structures presented in this work fea- 
ture Q-factors of 50, while future implementations may reach values of up to 150. 
Thus, the cavity lifetime of SPPs is about 100 fs or less, resulting in a cavity lifetime 
bandwidth limit of more than 1 THz. 

Based on these approximations, we expect, at worst, a terahertz bandwidth for 
a plasmonic MIM resonator using the Pockels effect. To confirm that bandwidth 
limitations are not an issue for resonant plasmonic modulators we performed 
electro-optic bandwidth measurements with a plasmonic resonator of radius 
1.54um and a designed slot width of 100nm. These design parameters are chosen 
because they feature the largest Q-factors and therefore the longest cavity life- 
times. Extended Data Fig. 5a shows the wavelength-dependent transmittance of 
the plasmonic resonators and Extended Data Fig. 5b shows the normalized modu- 
lation efficiency as a function of the modulation frequency. The ratio between the 
unmodulated carrier and the modulated sidebands is the modulation efficiency 
which was measured with an optical spectrum analyser and normalized with 
respect to the lowest applied frequency’. 

The different colours correspond to three characteristic probing wavelengths. 
Red, yellow and purple are the off-resonance, 3 dB point and on-resonance probing 
wavelengths, respectively. For all three curves, a similar behaviour is observed, 
and electro-optic bandwidths beyond 100 GHz are found. This indicates that 
the cavity lifetime is not yet limiting the bandwidth. Otherwise, a discrepancy 
in bandwidth between on-resonance (purple) and off-resonance (red) operation 
should be observed. The kink at about 110 GHz is attributed to limitations in the 
electrical test set-up. 

Two different measurement set-ups were required to cover the broad electrical 
spectrum ranging from 20 GHz up to 115 GHz in steps of 2.5 GHz. The first set-up 
(20 GHz to 70 GHz) used a tunable radiofrequency (RF) signal generator (100 kHz 
to 70 GHz) to generate a sinusoidal RF signal. The electrical output power of the 
source was adjusted for each frequency such that a constant power of 0dBm was 
applied to the ring resonator via ground-signal-ground probes. The second set-up 
was used to cover the frequency range from 70 GHz to 115 GHz with a step size 
of 2.5 GHz. We used the sixth harmonic of a Schottky diode to generate these 
frequencies. The electrical input power to the Schottky diode was kept constant. 
We compensated the variations in the diode’s output power by measuring the 
power with a broadband power meter. The measured power values were used in 
a post-processing step to subtract the influence of the varying power. The power 
levels of the harmonic terms other than the sixth harmonic were negligible. 

Note that the signal was applied via 100j1m x 1001m contact pads. The reso- 

nator itself (approximately 1.1 fF) does not determine the total capacitance as the 
large contact pads interact with the substrate resulting in a capacitance of several 
tens of femtofarads“. The modulator behaves like an open circuit element owing 
to the small capacitance. 
Data experiments. This section provides details about the experimental set-up 
shown in Fig. 4 of the main text. A tunable, external cavity laser (1,465 nm to 
1,575 nm) was used as a light source with output powers ranging from 6 dBm up 
to 13 dBm. The laser light was fed to an attenuator to enable a flexible adjustment 
of the optical power. Light was coupled to and from the chip via grating couplers, 
which have an efficiency (Cgc) of —7 dB each at 1550nm. 

All non-return-to-zero (NRZ) electrical data streams were random binary 
sequences of length 2'* generated by a 72 gigasample s_', six-bit digital-to- 
analogue converter (fsa + 20 GHz). An RF amplifier (fga3 ~ 50-55 GHz) then 
amplified the electrical signal to a certain peak-to-peak driving voltage (Vpp,soa) 
measured over a 50 ( resistor. Finally, the electrical signal was applied by 
ground-signal RF-probes (f3a3 > 67 GHz) to the device via 100 1m x 100,1m 
contact pads. Two 25-cm-long RF cables (1.85-mm connectors) connected the 
generator, amplifier and RF probe. The modulated light was detected coher- 
ently. We used a second laser for heterodyne detection. The 3 dB bandwidth of 
the coherent detector’s photodiode is 70 GHz. An erbium-doped fibre amplifier 
amplified the optical signal after the modulator to power levels of about 8 dBm 
to enable best performance. The electrical oscilloscope (electrical bandwidth 
63 GHz and sampling rate 160 GSa s~') sampled and digitized the waveform. 
Offline digital signal-processing was performed to account for timing errors*’, 
carrier frequency and phase offsets and the linear frequency response of the 
system by feedforward equalization with adaptive least mean square (LMS)-based 
filter updates. Extended Data Table 2 shows the results in terms of BER obtained 
from six different devices under various driving voltages (Vpeak), data rates (R), 
and optical input powers at the grating coupler. Similar BERs are obtained for 
different devices under equal conditions. For instance, low BERs are obtained at 
18 Gbit s~! for small driving voltages of Vpeak ¥ 3.3 V and low input powers. At 
72 Gbit s~!, the BER drops to 10~? under similar conditions. We increased the 


driving voltages twofold and the input power fourfold and measured only a mod- 
erate reduction of the BER to 10~*. We attribute this to the limited bandwidth 
of the electrical components. Device 34 is shown in the Fig. 4 of the main text. 
Comparison with state-of-the-art electro-optic modulators. In the following, we 
compare the plasmonic ring resonators with prior art. Electro-optic-modulators 
are expected to help replace electrical communication links with their optical 
counterparts for short-range applications. Potential candidates must be compact 
(footprint of a few square micrometres) to enable a dense co-integration of elec- 
tronics and photonics. Furthermore, electro-optic modulators must be optimized 
for high speed (> 100 GHz) and low insertion loss (< 3 dB) to enable multi-gigabit 
operation. Extended Data Fig. 6 shows the characteristics of state-of-the-art devices 
(photonic, crosses; plasmonic, circles) in terms of insertion loss and electro- 
optic-bandwidth>©!82434446-50 The different abbreviations represent various 
electro-optic materials. Ideally, modulators should occupy the bluish area at the 
bottom right of the figure. However, large bandwidths correlate with large insertion 
loss. This is because the plasmonic waveguides also serve as highly conductive elec- 
trodes, enabling a low RC time constant, but ohmic losses in the metals prevent low 
insertion losses. Conversely, the resonant switching of photonic modulators enables 
low losses but these suffer from limited bandwidths. Combining plasmonics and 
the resonant switching concept breaks the trade-off and enables high-speed and 
low-loss modulators. 

For the convenience of the reader, we provide a detailed summary of key metrics 
in Extended Data Table 3 (demonstrated plasmonic modulators) and in Extended 
Data Table 4 (photonic electro-optic modulators). The performance of the plas- 
monic ring resonator (last column) serves as reference in both tables. Extended 
Data Table 3 compares our modulator with four non-resonant modulators based 
on various nonlinear effects and material systems such as x?) in OEO materials, 
free-carrier dispersion (FCD) in silicon, FCD in transparent conductive oxides 
(TCO) and x in BTO. 

e The resonant approach (last column) outperforms its direct non-resonant 
counterpart (first column). 

e Plasmonic resonators requires moderate driving voltages, and only the TCO- 
based modulator is driven with Vpeak= 1 V as required to enable integration with 
electronics. However, different data rates of 72 Gbit s~' and 2.5 Gbit s-' make a 
comparison between our modulator and the TCO modulator challenging. 

e Finally, we note that applying the resonant plasmonic approach to other mate- 
rial systems would enable a further boost in performance for each individual tech- 
nology. For instance, one can imagine TCO-based plasmonic resonators operating 
with millivolt driving voltages. 

Extended Data Table 4 shows six photonic modulators based on FCD in sil- 
icon!®“6, the Franz-Keldysh effect (FKE) in SiGe (ref. *8), y in BTO”, y® in 
lithium niobate (LiNbO3)” and Pauli blocking in graphene” : 

Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Resonator performance for various plasmonic 
materials. a, Gold, which is interesting for research because of its chemical 
stability. b, Copper is of interest as it is a CMOS-compatible material. performance improvement enables a considerable reduction in terms of 


c, Silver features the best plasmonic properties and could be of interest the driving voltage. The number at the bottom right indicates the shift in 
for high-performance applications. d, e, Switching capability of (d) Au the resonance wavelength. 


and (e) Ag ring resonator for a 2 V bias. The latter uses the newest OEO 
material, which has a three times larger electro-optic coefficient, r33. The 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Q-factors of various materials filling the slot. 
a-h, The materials differ in their refractive index, and one can observe 
that low-n materials are limited by bending loss (diagonal lines) whereas 
high-n materials are limited by propagation loss (parallel lines). These 
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simulations were performed with 150 nm height of the outer and inner 


electrode to account for limitations in fabrication processes different from 
ours. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Tilted SEM image of a processed ring resonator. The different height of the outer and inner electrodes reduces the bending 
losses. 
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from passive measurements of 23 devices with a designed slot width of 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Transmission spectrum and the measured 
bandwidth at the off-resonance, 3 dB and on-resonance operating 
point. a, Transmission spectrum; b, measured bandwidth. No bandwidth 


limitation can be observed up to 110 GHz. The drop at 115 GHz 
frequencies is due to a limited measurement set-up. Recent studies show 
that the modulation efficiency at lower radiofrequency is not limited“. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Technology overview in terms of insertion loss 
and bandwidth of electro-optic modulators. Ideal candidates should 
feature low insertion loss with high electro-optic bandwidths. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Measured d.c. sensitivity 


Radius [nm]/ 


IL [dB] ER [dB] Adres/Bias [nm/V] 

Slot width [nm], (Device Id) 

1200/80, (22) ~3 7 3 
1260/80, (28) ~3 8 N.A. 
1220/100, (36) ~2 8 1.8 
1250/100, (39) ~2 6 21 
1280/100, (42) ~2.5 7.5 2.33 
1080/80, (79) ~2.75 10 2.75 


The values of the radius and the slot width are the design parameters. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Overview of the results obtained from data experiments with various devices 


Radius [nm]/ 
Slot width [nm], 
Device Id 
1230/80, (25) 
1250/80, (27) 


1200/100, (34) 


960/80, (88) 
940/80, (86) 


930/80, (85) 


Vpeak [V] 

~3.3 18 
~3.3 18 
~3.3 18 
~3.3 36 
~3.3 72 

~5 72 
~7.8 72 
~7.8 i 
~7.8 72 
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Data rate (R) [Gbit/s] 


Bit-error-ratio (BER) 


~9x10 
<1x10* 
<1x10% 
~2x10° 
~1x10% 
~2x10° 
~8x104 
~4x104 


~1x10° 
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12 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Comparison with state-of-the-art plasmonic electro-optic modulators 


Reference 43 22 6 38 this work 
Modulation Mech. 7) FCD FCD f) f) 

OEO Si TCO BTO OEO 
IL [dB] ~8 ~3.8 ~10 25 ~2.5 
Fiber-2-fiber loss[dB] 34 NA. N.A. NA. 16 
ER [dB] NA. 6-10 6 >15 10 
Lactive [am] 20 1 4 10 6 
Bandwidth [GHz] >170 16° >2.5 NA. >110 
Data Rate [Gbit/s] 100 <<1 25 72 72 
Driving Voltage [Vpeak] 4 6 1 28 3.3 
Energy Consumption 

48° ~100 N.A. NA. 12 

[fJ/Bit] 


*Estimated values 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Comparison with state-of-the-art photonic electro-optic modulators 


Reference 18 46 47 50 51 48 this work 
Pauli 
Modulation Mech. FCD Si FCD Si 7 BTO LINDO3 Blocking FKE Si Ge 7OEO 
Graphene 
IL [dB] ~0.5 ~0.5 >12 1 N.A. 4.4 ~2.5 
ER [dB] 12 10 N.A. ~T 30 4.2 10 
Lactive [wm] 15 30 37 ~600" ~250 40 6 
Bandwidth [GHz] UT 13 30* 30 30 >50 >110 
Data Rate [Gbit/s] 44 12 N.A. 40 22 50 72 
Driving Voltage [Vpeax] 0.5 2.46 16 2.88 3.75 1 3.3 
Energy Consumption 
<1 NA. N.A. 240 800 13.8 12 

[fJ/Bit] 
Q 6000 15000 N.A. 8000 <1200 N.A 50 
Temp. Stability 

100% N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A 0.4% 
[AAres K FWHM] 
Sensitivity 

100% 11% N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A 5% 
[Aves V1 FWHM] 
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Earthquake-induced transformation of the 


lower crust 
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The structural and metamorphic evolution of the lower crust has 
direct effects on the lithospheric response to plate tectonic processes 
involved in orogeny, including subsidence of sedimentary basins, 
stability of deep mountain roots and extension of high-topography 
regions. Recent research shows that before orogeny most of the 
lower crust is dry, impermeable and mechanically strong!. During 
an orogenic event, the evolution of the lower crust is controlled 
by infiltration of fluids along localized shear or fracture zones. In 
the Bergen Arcs of Western Norway, shear zones initiate as faults 
generated by lower-crustal earthquakes. Seismic slip in the dry 
lower crust requires stresses at a level that can only be sustained 
over short timescales or local weakening mechanisms. However, 
normal earthquake activity in the seismogenic zone produces stress 
pulses that drive aftershocks in the lower crust”. Here we show that 
the volume of lower crust affected by such aftershocks is substantial 
and that fluid-driven associated metamorphic and structural 
transformations of the lower crust follow these earthquakes. This 
provides a ‘top-down effect on crustal geodynamics and connects 
processes operating at very different timescales. 

The structural and metamorphic evolutions of the lower crust are 
key elements in the dynamics of the lithosphere. Frequent observations 
of fluid-induced metamorphism associated with ductile deformation 
along shear zones on scales ranging from millimetres to kilometres 
inspired early models of the lithosphere such as the ‘jelly-sandwich 
model’. In this model, the lower crust is assumed to be wet and 
mechanically weak, and plate tectonic stress is transmitted through 
the brittle upper crust and a strong upper mantle. This model was 
challenged‘ with the argument that a strong lower crust is essential for 
the survival of thick mountain roots and high mountains. The lower 
crust is dominated by granulite facies rocks of mafic to intermediate 
composition® and such rocks will be nominally dry at normal steady- 
state geothermal gradients for a wide range of crustal heat flow and 
heat production conditions'. Hence, the rheology of the lower crust 
before an orogeny will in most cases be controlled by the properties of 
dry mineral assemblages dominated by plagioclase, pyroxene, garnet 
and olivine, with plagioclase being the most abundant phase. This is 
consistent with the estimated viscosity of the lower crust (>104 Pas) 
required to generate the crustal support needed for intraplate seismic- 
ity such as the Bhuj earthquake® in western India in 2001 of moment 
magnitude My= 7.6. Recent modelling’ furthermore suggests that the 
Indian lower crust remains strong beneath the entire southern half of 
the Tibetan plateau. 

Observations of structural and metamorphic transformation of 
initially dry lower crust during orogenic events indicate an early stage 
involving seismic failures*"!°. Metamorphism and shear zone devel- 
opment then follow in the wake of lower-crustal earthquakes. These 
observations raise an enigma that has so far been unresolved, because 
frictional failure of dry rocks at the confining pressures of the lower 
crust (>1 GPa) requires differential stress levels!! exceeding 2 GPa. 
Although dry plagioclase-dominated rocks deforming by disloca- 
tion creep can in theory develop extremely high differential stress at 


lower-crustal temperatures and high strain rates, the stress level that 
can be sustained over orogenic timescales for reasonable strain rates in 
coherent crustal volumes will be far below what is required for brittle 
faulting (< 1 GPa; see Methods). Deep crustal earthquakes occurring 
under constant loading in intact rocks thus seem to require a local 
weakening mechanism. 

During subduction of the Indian plate under south Tibet, earth- 
quakes occur at 60-100 km depth (Fig. 1), but are confined to regions 
very close to the Mohorovicié discontinuity (Moho) at temperatures’ 
below 600°C. Interestingly, the pressure and temperature conditions 
in the region where these earthquakes nucleate overlap the conditions 
at which serpentine breaks down to produce hydrous fluids in man- 
tle rocks. Fluid production near the Moho can both reduce effective 
pressures and weaken the crust and mantle by mineral transformation 
processes and thus it is a plausible explanation for the observed seismic 
activity. 

In the absence of such local weakening mechanisms, seismic defor- 
mation in the lower crust may be driven by transient ‘stress pulses". 
Here we propose that earthquakes in the brittle upper crust provide a 
natural mechanism for sustained generation of stress pulses and associ- 
ated seismic failures in the lower crust. During the occurrence of large 
earthquakes the strain rates around and below the rupture area increase 
by many orders of magnitude. A representative strain accumulation of 
15mm per year across a width comparable to a geodetic locking depth 
of 15km corresponds to an interseismic strain rate of 3 x 107!*s~1. In 
contrast, seismic slip velocities of 1-10 ms across a rupture local- 
ization width of 1-10mm lead to seismic strain rates of 10°-10*s~’. 
Such large co-seismic jumps can explain a transient increase in seismic 
rupture within the lower crust. 

Observational evidence for very high, short-lived stresses in the 
lower crust come from the occurrence of fossil earthquakes. A recent 
study of the Woodroffe Thrust located within the Musgrave Block 
in central Australia’? documents the formation of large volumes of 
pseudotachylytes in completely dry lower-crustal granulites. Stress 
levels exceeding 0.5 GPa have also been inferred from lower-crustal 
earthquakes, leading to pseudotachylyte formation in gabbros and 
ultramafic rocks in the Alpine subduction complex of Corsica, 
France!+, 

Simulated deformation on faults using various versions of rate- 
and state-dependent friction models show that large earthquake slip 
penetrates into the nominally stable deeper regions of the crust'>!®. 
Simulations of aftershocks in a viscoelastic damage model consisting 
of a brittle upper crust over a lower crust with power-law viscosity 
constrained by laboratory experiments indicate that the hypocentres 
of early aftershocks are deeper than the regular seismogenic zone’. 
Depending on model parameters and thermal gradients, the maximum 
depth of the early aftershocks can approach twice that of the usual 
seismicity. Details of these results depend on the constitutive laws and 
parameters used, but lower-crustal aftershocks are generic outcomes 
of the high strain rates generated by large earthquakes at the bottom of 
the seismogenic zone. 
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Fig. 1 | Earthquakes and aftershocks in the lower crust. a, Schematic 
representation of earthquakes and aftershocks for the India—Tibet 
continent-continent collision. Inset, enlarged shear zone. b, A generic 
subduction plate boundary geometry. Each major earthquake generates 
a cloud of aftershocks, some of which are in the lower crust (many 
aftershocks in the upper crust are not shown in these simple diagrams). 
These aftershocks create pathways for fluids (blue arrows in insets), 
allowing partial hydration and metamorphism of the strong and dry 
granulites into wet and weaker eclogites and amphibolites. This process 


Below we use basic scaling relations to demonstrate that observed 
worldwide earthquake activity in the regular seismogenic zone of sub- 
duction zones and seismically active continental regions is expected 
to produce considerable fracture area and rupture zone volume in the 
lower crust. This, in turn, generates transient pathways for fluids from 
the wet upper crust above, or the slab below, to the dry lower crust 
(Fig. 1). Fluids have a key role in the long-term evolution of the lower 
crust!. As an example, we describe earthquake-triggered eclogite-facies 
metamorphism and shear zone development of lower-crustal granulites 
from the Bergen Arcs in Western Norway (Fig. 2a). The observations 
highlight the close association between earthquakes, fluid migration 
and transformation processes in the lower crust. 

The Bergen Arcs represent a series of thrust sheets where granulite 
facies remnants of Proterozoic lower crust recrystallized to an anhy- 
drous mineralogy 930 million years ago!’. During the Caledonian 
continent collision between Laurentia and Baltica between 420 and 
440 million years ago'’, fluid-induced metamorphic transforma- 
tions formed eclogites and amphibolites in shear zones, breccias and 
along fractures. The estimated eclogitization conditions’® are about 
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also facilitates the development of shear zones in the continental lower 
crust. For the subduction geometry, fluids could originate from the slab 
below or from the upper crust above. For the continental collision below 
the Himalayas, fluids introduced to the subducted Indian plate could 
originate from the dehydration of serpentine rocks below. The 2001 Bhuj® 
and 2015 Gorkha”® earthquakes both have aftershock ‘clouds’ propagating 
down to the lower crust, potentially allowing downward migration of 
fluids from the upper crust. 


670-690 °C and 2.1-2.2 GPa. Pseudotachylytes, fine-grained or glassy 
fault rocks believed to reflect earthquake-related frictional melting 
are abundant on faults where granulites facies rocks experienced 
Caledonian retrograde metamorphism (Fig. 2a). Such faults show 
single rupture displacements reaching 1.7 m (Fig. 2b), correspond- 
ing to an earthquake exceeding magnitude 7. Single pseudotachy- 
lyte veins range in thickness from millimetres to a few centimetres 
(Fig. 2c), and also occur as a thin ‘matrix’ between rotated blocks of 
brecciated granulite that sometimes cover areas exceeding 100 m?. 
Microstructures developing in the fault wall rocks display intense 
fragmentation with no, or very minor, shear strain'’, followed by 
healing processes through grain growth and formation of eclogite 
facies minerals, including hydrous phases such as amphibole, mica 
and clinozoisite. Infiltration of hydrous fluids is thus directly associ- 
ated with seismic slip. 

A substantial rheological weakening associated with formation of 
the fine-grained and hydrous eclogite often leads to development of 
ductile shear zones in areas initially deformed by brittle failure. Relict 
pseudotachylytes can occasionally be observed ‘floating’ in the shear 
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Fig. 2 | Fossil earthquakes in the Bergen Arcs. a, Map (modified 
from ref. *3, Elsevier) of the northwestern part of Holsngy island in the 
Bergen Arcs, Western Norway, showing the location of pseudotachylytes 
(red stars) recording numerous fossil earthquakes near the transition 
between 940-million-year-old dry lower-crustal granulites and hydrated 
430-million-year-old eclogites. b, Offset of a pyroxene-rich seam by 

a single lower-crustal earthquake. The slip surface is decorated with a 
melt layer (pseudotachylyte) indicative of seismic slip. An offset of 1.7m 
corresponds to a fossil earthquake with moment magnitude M,, > 7 based 
on the scaling relations provided in ref. ”°. c, Higher-resolution image of 
the centimetres-thick melt layer between the two red dashed lines. Red 
arrows indicate the sense of slip. Photographs in b and c taken by B.J. 


zones, providing unambiguous evidence for ductile deformation pre- 
dated by brittle failure of granulite facies rocks (Fig. 3). In the follow- 
ing, we explore the feasibility that lower-crustal earthquakes, such as 
those described, are aftershocks triggered by stress pulses generated 
by mainshocks in the normal seismogenic regime of a plate boundary. 
Basic seismological scaling relations provide an order-of-magnitude 
estimate of the lower-crustal rock volume affected by aftershocks. We 
show that this is substantial, with conservative parameter values and 
ignoring probable contributions from penetration of large mainshocks 
into the lower crust as well as ductile/thermal instabilities!>"*. 
Lower-crustal earthquakes are not expected to occur repeatedly in 
the same location because rock melting and subsequent solidification 
is a strengthening process”’. This is consistent with observations of 
distributed ‘fields’ of pseudotachylytes (Fig. 2a), each associated with 
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Fig. 3 | Transformation of the lower crust. Offset of a pseudotachylyte by 
a shear zone where dry granulite rocks are transformed into wet eclogites. 
The earthquake occurred before the eclogitization and probably created 
the pathways for fluids that triggered rock transformation. We note the 
remains of the pseudotachylyte inside the eclogite shear zone. Photograph 
taken by FR. 


a single event. The total volume of rock damage V,4 produced by crus- 
tal earthquakes in the magnitude range M; < M < Mj is then given by 


M, 
Voa= f A WM)t,q (M)n (M) dM (1) 


M 


Here A(M) is the rupture area of an earthquake with magnitude M, 
t,q(M) is the damage zone thickness around the rupture area and n(M) 
is the event density given by the Gutenberg-Richter relationship 


log, ,2(M)=a—bM (2) 


where a and b are empirical constants. The scaling relations for A(M) 
and t,q(M) are found using basic theoretical relations from fracture 
mechanics”? and empirical relation between the magnitude and 
potency of earthquakes”** (see Methods). An explicit relationship for 
the total volume of damage produced by earthquakes in the considered 
magnitude range can be expressed as: 


V,q(M, <M <M,)= fe — e™4] (3) 


where a and (3 are positive parameters that account for the combined 
scaling relations”! of A, t,q and n with M. By using observation- 
ally constrained parameters, the volume of rock damaged by crustal 
earthquakes is estimated to be V,q= 1.2 x 107° km? per year per 
square kilometre of the Earth’s surface in the seismically active region 
(see Methods). For the lower-magnitude limit, we use M, = 0 with slip 
distance of the order of the grain size of granulites. For an upper limit 
relevant to the lower crust, we take M2 = 8.3 since the largest subduc- 
tion zones events can have M > 9.5, and the largest aftershock mag- 
nitude is typically about 1.2 units below that of the mainshock”>”*. 
The parameters of the Gutenberg-—Richter relationship are taken 
from recent analysis of global earthquakes with depths”’ of less than 
70km. Analysis of earthquake clusters indicates”*’ that about 75% 
of all events with M >0 are aftershocks. We therefore use 75% of the 
observed intensity of events”’ to estimate the average annual produc- 
tion of damaged rock volume by aftershocks with 0 <M < 8.3. On the 
basis of previously conducted simulations’, we assume conservatively 
that 1% of the aftershock population is in the lower crust. The estimated 
annual production of rupture zone volume in the lower crust is then 
1.2 x 107” km? yr“! per square kilometre of the Earth’s surface. 
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As a concrete example, Western Norway was an active sub- 
duction zone during the Caledonian orogeny for more than two 
million years. From the estimates above, the total seismically damaged 
volume in the lower crust of Western Norway is estimated to be 0.24 km? 
per square kilometre of the Earth’s surface. For a 20-km-thick lower 
crust, this implies a rupture zone volume exceeding 1.2% of the 
total lower-crustal volume. The Bergen Arcs example demonstrates 
that in the presence of fluids, lower-crustal earthquakes initiate 
metamorphism of rock volumes typically 1-2 orders of magnitude 
larger than that of the rupture zone (that is, a 0.1-1-m-thick eclogite 
forming around the 1-cm-thick rupture zone). Hence, the overall 
process can alter a large fraction of the lower crust. The sensitivity 
of the results to input parameters is discussed in the Methods and 
shows that the 1.2% estimate of lower-crust volume damaged by 
earthquakes is based on conservative values of input parameters and 
is likely to be higher. 

Our results indicate that aftershocks triggered by major earth- 
quakes in the regular seismogenic zone have the potential to initiate 
pervasive transformation of the lower crust on a timescale of a million 
years. Direct recording of a transient deepening of early aftershocks 
requires a dense observational network around large mainshock 
ruptures. Although this situation is not often met, such lower-crust 
aftershocks are sometimes observed. Recent examples of deep after- 
shocks include the 2001 M,,=7.6 Bhuj intraplate earthquake in 
India where aftershocks occurred down to Moho depths°, and the 
2015 My = 7.8 Gorkha earthquake in Nepal where the hypocentre 
occurred near the Main Himalayan Thrust at a depth”’ of 10-15 km 
and aftershocks penetrated the Indian crust to a depth exceeding 
30km (Fig. 1a). 

Earthquakes in dry lower crust driven by stress pulses generated in 
the seismogenic zone have a number of important consequences, many 
of which are illustrated by the Bergen Arcs example. The most impor- 
tant is arguably the associated increase in permeability, which may con- 
nect the dry lower crust to an external fluid reservoir. In the Bergen 
Arcs, pseudotachylyte formation is always associated with an influx of 
hydrous fluids”®. Fluid-driven metamorphic reactions are fast owing to 
the metastable state of the granulite facies rocks’, leading to a profound 
reduction in rock strength and the development of shear zones and 
ductile deformation at lower stress levels*°?!. The positive feedbacks 
between fluid introduction, weakening and shear zone development 
eventually produce a complete transformation of large volumes of lower 
crust from a dry and strong lithology to a wet and weak lithology. Thus 
even in situations where aftershocks directly affect only limited volumes 
of lower crust, they may start a series of fluid-induced transformation 
processes which can affect far bigger volumes. 

The ‘top-down control on lower-crustal evolution presented here 
challenges the traditional ‘bottom-up’ view in which deep shear zones 
are assumed to control the spatial distribution of faults above the brit- 
tle-ductile transition. The generation of deep crustal shear zones as a 
response to weakening induced by pre-existing faults triggered by stress 
pulses generated by shallower earthquakes may also explain observed 
fluids with meteoric and other upper crustal signatures, such as the 
presence of hydrocarbons, in shear zones formed below the brittle- 
ductile transition®. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
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METHODS 


Controls on lower-crustal stress levels. We used the flow law creep parameters for 
synthetic plagioclase aggregates for variable water contents from ref. *4. Extended 
Data Fig. 1 shows the relations between temperature, strain rate and differential 
stress for water-poor plagioclase aggregates based on these experimental data. At 
660-680°C, the estimated temperature during seismic faulting in the Bergen Arcs, 
the maximum differential stress developing for a strain rate of 10-'4 s~! would be 
about 0.3 GPa, and clearly insufficient to cause brittle failure. Such strain rates 
would probably only apply within zones where strain was already localized. In a 
coherent crustal volume, the internal strain rate would be far less. Strain rates are 
estimated’ at around 10~!° s~! for the subducting Indian plate beneath eastern 
Tibet. Even if local strain rate increases should be able to push stress levels beyond 
what would be expected in coherent crustal slabs, or if the crustal temperature was 
lower than for the Bergen case so that the effective viscosity was higher, stresses 
much higher than 1 GPa would be unrealistic owing to the onset of Peierls creep, 
or even cataclastic flow*®. 

Volume of damage produced by earthquakes. The step-by-step derivation of 
equation (3) and the calculation of the volume of rock damaged by earthquakes 
in the crust, Va, are detailed here. The total volume of rock damage produced by 
crustal earthquakes in the magnitude range M; < M < Mj is given by equation (1). 
Each term in the integral of equation (1) is described below. 

The density of events n(M) in equation (1) is provided by the Gutenberg-Richter 
relationship, equation (2), where a and b are empirical constants. Assuming that 
each earthquake is approximately a circular rupture with radius r and surface area 
A=vr that sustains a uniform strain drop Ac, the seismic potency Py (moment 
divided by rigidity) is given by”! 


P,= (16/7) Aer? (4) 


The seismic potency and magnitude of earthquakes spanning a relatively small 
range (<4) of magnitudes are related empirically by a relation of the type”>* 


log, .%=4M + e (5) 


with constants d and e. 
Combining equations (4) and (5), the radius of an earthquake with magnitude 
M in units of kilometres is: 


7x10° a 


7X1 | yg (dM+e)/3 (6) 
16Ae 


r(M)= 


where the 10~° factor accounts for the unit conversion of Py from km? cm to km}. 
Using equation (6) for r and assuming again a circular crack such that A(M) = ar, 
we obtain 

_5 72/3 
A 7x10 y, 192(¢M+e) /3 (7) 


a 16Ae 


The thickness of the damage zone t,g is expected from fracture mechanics to scale 
linearly with the rupture radius”. 


t.g(M) = yr (M) (8) 


where the constant ¥ is proportional to the dynamic stress intensity factor and 
the ratio of stress drop over strength drop. For standard rupture velocity of 0.9 
times the Rayleigh wave speed and a stress drop that is 10% of the strength drop, 
= 10-?-10°3 (situations with relatively high initial stress leading to higher stress 
drop give higher 7 values). Here we conservatively use 7 =0.002. 

Combining equations (2), (7) and (8) leads to 
7x 10° 


A(M)t,4(M)n(M) = 77 x 19 4-H) Mera (9) 


é 


Integrating equation (1) using equation (9) gives an explicit relationship for the 
total volume of damage produced by earthquakes—that is, equation (3), where 


a=(d— b)In(10) and 3 = Zot" are positive parameters and V,q is in 
a 16Ae 


units of cubic kilometres per year per square kilometre of the Earth’s surface in a 
seismically active region. 

Observed b-values are typically around 1, while a-values vary considera- 
bly with space and time. We focus on deformation in subduction zones and 
seismically active continental regions and use average a and b values based 
on analysis of global earthquakes with depth shallower than 70 km during 
1975-2015 in the Northern California Earthquake Data Center (NCEDC) 
catalogue’’. Using figure 1 of ref. ?” and a b-value of 1, a representative inten- 
sity of events with M > 0 (10°) in active subduction zones is 6 per year per 
square kilometre, corresponding to a =1ogio(6) = 0.78. This value is conserv- 
ative because the NCEDC catalogue does not include numerous small events 
buried in the coda of larger events and noise. The results of ref. *” indicate 
that about 50% of M > 4 events in subduction zones and continental transform 
regions are aftershocks. The fraction of events that are aftershocks increases as 
the event magnitude decreases”*?’, so we assume that about 75% of all events 
with M > 0 are aftershocks. The event intensity 10° used below to estimate 
damaged rock volume by aftershocks is reduced accordingly by a factor of 
0.75 from 6 to 4.5. 

Analysis of earthquakes in southern California recorded by the regional network 
and borehole sensors indicates”* that d= 1 and e= —4.7 for M<3.5 while d= 1.34 
and e=—5.22 for M > 3.5. Similar constants characterize earthquakes in other 
locations”, Inserting these constants d and e for magnitude ranges 0< M<3.5 
and 3.5 <M < 8.3 into equation (9) and integrating, a more explicit expression of 
the volume of damaged rocks (in cubic kilometres per year per square kilometre 
of the Earth’s surface at the seismically active region) is 


My 5 Mz 
7x 10 : 
Vea= f AD tg (M) nM) aM = 09} | x 108 f 10a (10) 
M M, 
and 
Ae 3.5 8.3 
yee ie fro*7am + f 0° x 10 °7dM (11) 
16Ae 
0 3.5 


Evaluating equations (10) and (11) gives V.g= 1.2 x 10~> km? per year per square 
kilometre of the Earth’s surface in a seismically active region. 

The fraction of lower-crust volume affected by earthquake ruptures (1.2%) is 
obtained using 10°=4.5, Ace =5 x 10~° and the values of other constants men- 
tioned in the text. The result is sensitive to the input parameters, but it is based on 
realistic values of earthquake intensities in active subduction zones (4.5 annual 
aftershocks with M > 0 per square kilometre), assumed lower and upper limits of 
aftershock magnitudes (0 and 8.3), average strain drop (Ac =5 x 1075), ratio of 
damage zone thickness to rupture radius y= 0.002, and the fraction of aftershocks 
with hypocentres in the lower crust (1%). Reducing the lower magnitude limit will 
increase the rupture surface area but not change the estimated damage zone vol- 
ume much; decreasing the upper magnitude limit from 8.3 to 7.8 will decrease the 
estimated volume of damaged rock by 32%. Changing the assumed average strain 
drop Ac =5 x 10° to average strain drops of 5 x 10-* and 5 x 10° will modify 
the estimated damage volume by factors of 0.21 and 4.64, respectively. Changing 
7 or the deformation timescale by a given factor (for example, 2) will modify the 
damage volume by the same factor. Thus, reasonable variations of these parame- 
ters will have only minor effects on the estimated lower-crust volume affected by 
earthquake ruptures. 

Data availability. All of the data used are contained within the paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Rheology of dry anorthite. Shear stress versus temperature diagram contoured with respect to strain rate. 
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Global warming transforms coral reef assemblages 
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Global warming is rapidly emerging as a universal threat to 
ecological integrity and function, highlighting the urgent need 
for a better understanding of the impact of heat exposure on the 
resilience of ecosystems and the people who depend on them!. 
Here we show that in the aftermath of the record-breaking marine 
heatwave on the Great Barrier Reef in 20167, corals began to 
die immediately on reefs where the accumulated heat exposure 
exceeded a critical threshold of degree heating weeks, which was 
3-4°C-weeks. After eight months, an exposure of 6 °C-weeks or more 
drove an unprecedented, regional-scale shift in the composition 
of coral assemblages, reflecting markedly divergent responses to 
heat stress by different taxa. Fast-growing staghorn and tabular 
corals suffered a catastrophic die-off, transforming the three- 
dimensionality and ecological functioning of 29% of the 3,863 
reefs comprising the world’s largest coral reef system. Our study 
bridges the gap between the theory and practice of assessing the 
risk of ecosystem collapse, under the emerging framework for the 
International Union for Conservation of Nature ([UCN) Red List of 
Ecosystems’, by rigorously defining both the initial and collapsed 
states, identifying the major driver of change, and establishing 
quantitative collapse thresholds. The increasing prevalence of 
post-bleaching mass mortality of corals represents a radical shift 
in the disturbance regimes of tropical reefs, both adding to and far 
exceeding the influence of recurrent cyclones and other local pulse 
events, presenting a fundamental challenge to the long-term future 
of these iconic ecosystems. 

Extreme weather events due to anthropogenic global warming are 
rapidly emerging as major contemporary threats to almost all ecosys- 
tems’. On coral reefs, severe heatwaves trigger episodes of mass bleach- 
ing*’, which occur when the relationship between corals and their 
photosynthetic symbionts (zooxanthellae, Symbiodinium spp.) breaks 
down, turning the coral pale. Bleached corals are physiologically dam- 
aged and nutritionally compromised, and they can die if the bleach- 
ing is severe and the recovery time of their symbionts is prolonged®”. 
However, the relationship between heat exposure, bleaching and the 
initial and longer term mortality of different taxa is not well understood 
or quantified. Although the concept of winners versus losers has been 
widely applied to describe inter-specific differences in the degree of 
bleaching'®""4, predicting the definitive losers, namely those corals that 
fail to regain their colour and ultimately die following heat stress, is key 
to understanding how climate change affects biodiversity, species com- 
position and ecosystem function. To date, no study has, to our know!l- 
edge, examined the quantitative relationship between a broad range of 
heat exposures and the response of coral assemblages. Establishing the 
shape of this response curve is essential for identifying the critical levels 
of heat exposure that trigger bleaching and mass mortality, and for 
predicting the amount of heat exposure that could drive a transforma- 
tion in species composition and the widespread collapse of ecological 
functions. Here, we examine geographical patterns of heat exposure 
and the resultant mortality of coral assemblages along the 2,300km 


length of the Great Barrier Reef, following the record-breaking marine 
heatwave of 2016”. We show that taxonomic patterns of bleaching did 
not predict the identity of the corals that ultimately died, that many 
corals succumbed immediately from heat stress, and that others died 
more slowly following the depletion of their zooxanthellae. The die-off 
of corals drove a radical shift in the composition and functional traits of 
coral assemblages on hundreds of individual reefs, transforming large 
swaths of the Great Barrier Reef from mature and diverse assemblages 
to a highly altered, degraded system. 

The 2016 bleaching event triggered an unprecedented loss of corals 
on the northern third of the Great Barrier Reef, and to a lesser extent, 
the central third, with almost no heat-stress mortality occurring fur- 
ther south (Fig. la and Extended Data Figs. 1-3). The geographical 
footprint and intensity of the coral die-off (Fig. 1a) closely matched 
the observed north-south pattern in accumulated heat (Fig. 1b), meas- 
ured as satellite-derived degree heating weeks (DHW in °C-weeks), a 
commonly used measurement that incorporates both the duration and 
intensity of heat stress!>!®. The 5-km-resolution DHW values (Fig. 1b) 
were significantly correlated with independently estimated losses of 
corals (Fig. 1a; r=0.50, P< 0.001, n=1,156 reefs). In the northern, 
700-km-long section of the Great Barrier Reef (from 9.5-14.5 °S), in 
which the heat exposure was the most extreme, 50.3% of the coral cover 
on reef crests was lost within eight months (Fig. 1b). More broadly, 
throughout the entire Great Barrier Reef, including the southern third, 
in which the heat exposure was minimal (Fig. 1b), the cover of corals 
declined by 30.0% between March and November 2016. In comparison, 
the massive loss of corals from the 2016 marine heatwave was an order 
of magnitude greater and more widespread than the patchier, localized 
damage that typically occurs on reef sites within the track of a severe 
tropical cyclone”. 

At the scale of individual reefs, the severity of coral mortality was 
also highly correlated with the amount of bleaching, and with the level 
of heat exposure (Fig. 2). Initially, at the peak of temperature extremes 
in March 2016, many millions of corals died quickly in the northern 
third of the Great Barrier Reef over a period of only 2-3 weeks (Fig. 2a). 
These widespread losses were not due to the attrition of corals that 
slowly starved because they failed to regain their symbionts’. Rather, 
temperature-sensitive species of corals began to die almost immediately 
in locations that were exposed to heat stress of more than 3-4°C-weeks 
(Figs. 1b, 2a). The amount of initial mortality increased steadily with 
increasing heat exposure (r’ =0.50, P< 0.001, n=63 reefs); on reefs 
which were exposed to less than 4 °C-weeks, fewer than 5% of the corals 
died, whereas an initial median loss of 15.6% of corals was recorded on 
reefs with 4-8 °C-weeks exposure, and a median loss of 27.0% of corals 
at locations that experienced 8 °C-weeks or more (Fig. 2a). Across the 
entire Great Barrier Reef, 34.8% of individual reefs experienced at least 
4°C-weeks, and 20.7% of reefs were exposed to 8°C-weeks or more of 
accumulated heat stress in 2016 (Fig. 1b). The amount of initial mor- 
tality at the peak of summer varied strikingly among different groups 
of corals (Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
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125 250 500 km 
Fig. 1 | Large-scale spatial patterns in change in coral cover and in in DHW (in °C-weeks) in the summer of 2016. Map template is provided 
heat exposure on the Great Barrier Reef, Australia. a, Change in coral by Geoscience Australia (© Commonwealth of Australia (Geoscience 
cover between March and November 2016. b, Heat exposure, measured Australia) 2018). 


During the ensuing Austral winter, the bleached corals in the north- experienced by each reef (7? =0.44, P< 0.001, n=63 reefs; Fig. 2c). 
ern and central Great Barrier Reef either slowly regained their colour Consequently, we recorded almost no loss of coral cover for reefs 
and survived or they continued to die at unprecedented levels. Less exposed to 0-3 °C-weeks, compared to a 40% decline at 4°C-weeks, 
than 1% of surviving colonies remained bleached after eight months. 66% for 8°C-weeks, and extreme declines of > 80% for exposures of 
The severity of the longer term loss of corals, measured in situas the 9°C-weeks or more. The nonlinear responses to heat exposure varied 
decline in coral cover between March and November, was accurately _ significantly among coral taxa (Extended Data Figs. 5, 6), illustrating a 
predicted by the percentage of corals that were initially bleached spectrum of survivorship among winners versus losers, driving a rad- 
(Fig. 2b; r°=0.51, P<0.001, n=63 reefs). Specifically, reefs thatexpe- _ ical shift in species composition. 
rienced less than 25% bleaching in March typically had almost no loss Post-bleaching mortality has disproportionately transformed the 
of cover after eight months (Fig. 2b). By contrast, above this threshold, assemblage structure and functional diversity of corals on reefs that 
the loss of coral cover increased progressively, indicating that fewer of experienced high levels of bleaching (affecting more than 60% of 
the bleached corals survived. Furthermore, the longer term loss of coral _ colonies), as illustrated by a non-metric multi-dimensional scaling 
cover also intensified with increasing levels of heat exposure(DHW) (nMDS) analysis (Fig. 3). The abundances of all categories of corals 
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Fig. 2 | The initial and longer term response of coral assemblages to (satellite-based DHW (in °C-weeks)). b, Longer term change in coral cover 
heat exposure. Regression curves were fitted using generalized additive (logio) between March and November 2016 on 63 individual reefs, versus 
models, with 95% confidence limits (ribbons). Data points represent the initial amount of bleaching recorded underwater. c, Longer term 
individual reefs. a, Initial coral mortality measured at the peak of change in coral cover (logi9) between March and November 2016, versus 
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Fig. 3 | Changes in assemblage structure and functional traits of 

corals following mass bleaching. a—c, nMDS analyses of shifts in coral 
assemblages between March and November 2016. a, Fifteen nMDS vectors 
indicate the responses of individual taxa: 1, other Acropora; 2, favids; 

3, Isopora; 4, Montipora; 5, Mussidae; 6, other Pocillopora; 7, Pocillopora 
damicornis; 8, Poritidae; 9, Seriatopora hystrix; 10, staghorn coral 
(Acropora spp.); 11, Stylophora pistillata; 12, tabular coral (Acropora spp.); 
13, soft corals; 14, other scleractinia; 15, other sessile fauna (see Methods). 
b, The grey polygon bounds the ordination space occupied by coral 
assemblages on each reef in March. Red arrows connect the before-after 
pairs of data points for each location to show changes in composition on 
severely bleached reefs (> 60% of colonies bleached, n = 43 reefs) after 
eight months (in November), bounded by the red polygon. c, Blue arrows 


decreased to varying degrees on these heavily bleached reefs, shown 
by the orientation of the nMDS vectors (Fig. 3a) and the directional 
shift in the before—after assemblages (Fig. 3b). Tabular and staghorn 
Acropora, Seriatopora hystrix and Stylophora pistillata—fast-growing, 
three-dimensional species that dominate many shallow Indo-Pacific 
reefs—all declined by > 75% (Extended Data Fig. 4b). In contrast to 
the radical shifts on heavily bleached reefs, assemblages changed very 
little between March and November on reefs that experienced moderate 
(30-60%) or minor (0-30%) bleaching (Fig. 3c). 

The response of coral assemblages on reefs exposed to a broad range 
of heat stress, ranging from 0 to 10°C-weeks, was strikingly nonlinear 
(Fig. 4). The changes in assemblage structure after eight months (meas- 
ured as the Euclidean distance between before and after compositions 
on each reef; Fig. 3b, c) were small on reefs that were exposed to less 
than 6 °C-weeks, whereas reefs subjected to more than 6 °C-weeks lost 
over 50% of their corals (Fig. 2c) and shifted markedly in composition 
(Fig. 4). Satellite-derived DHW data indicate that 28.6% of the 3,863 
reefs comprising the Great Barrier Reef experienced thermal exposures 
of more than 6 °C-weeks during the 2016 bleaching event, and 20.7% 
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nMDS1 


nMDS1 


connect the before-after pairs of data points for each location on reefs 
(n= 20) that were moderately (< 60% bleached), bounded by the grey 
(March) and blue polygons (November). d-f, nMDS analyses of shifts in 
assemblage trait composition between March and November 2016 at the 
same locations. d, The eight vectors indicate the absolute contribution of 
traits to coral assemblages: A, surface area to volume ratio; B, growth rate; 
C, colony size; D, skeletal density; E, colony height; F, corallite width; G, 
interstitial space size; H, reproductive mode (see Methods and Extended 
Data Table 1). e, The shift in abundance-weighted trait space coordinates 
for coral assemblages over eight months for reefs with > 60% bleaching. 
f, The shift in abundance-weighted trait space coordinates for coral 
assemblages on reefs with < 60% bleaching. 


(800 reefs) were exposed to more than 8 °C-weeks (Fig. 1). Individual 
reefs with this severity of heat exposure have undergone an unprec- 
edented ecological collapse, extending southwards from Papua New 
Guinea for up to 1,000km (Fig. 1). Reefs that were exposed to less 
than 6°C-weeks were located predominantly in the southern half of the 
Great Barrier Reef, and in a narrow northern patch at the outer edge of 
the continental shelf where temperature anomalies in 2016 above the 
local long-term summer maximum were small (Fig. 1b). 

The abrupt, regional-scale shift in coral assemblages has also radi- 
cally reduced the abundance and diversity of species traits that facilitate 
key ecological functions (Fig. 3d, e and Extended Data Tables 1, 2). 
A before-after analysis of the multi-dimensional trait space of coral 
assemblages, weighted by the absolute abundance of taxa contributing 
to each trait, reveals a transformation in the functional-trait compo- 
sition of assemblages on heavily bleached reefs (affecting over 60% 
of colonies) in the eight-month period after March 2016 (Fig. 3e). In 
most cases, reefs shifted away from the dominance of fast-growing, 
branching and tabular species that are important providers of three- 
dimensional habitat, to a depauperate assemblage dominated by taxa 
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Fig. 4 | Change in coral assemblages in response to heat exposure. 
The regression curve is fitted using a generalized additive model, with 
95% confidence limits. Each data point represents the shift in composition 
(n= 63 reefs), based on the Euclidean distance in a non-metric multi- 
dimensional scaling analysis of assemblages on individual reefs sampled at 
the peak of bleaching and eight months later. Heat exposure for each reef 
was measured as satellite-derived DHW (in °C-weeks). 


with simpler morphological characteristics and slower growth rates. By 
contrast, on less-bleached reefs the weighted abundances of function- 
ally important traits typically showed small gains (Fig. 3f). 

In conclusion, our analyses show that acute heat stress from global 
warming is a potent driver of a 1,000 km-scale transformation of coral 
assemblages, affecting even the most remote and well-protected reefs 
within an iconic World Heritage Area. Forecasts of coral bleaching 
made continuously by the US National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration are accompanied with guidance that a DHW expo- 
sure of 4°C-weeks is expected to cause significant bleaching, and 
8 °C-weeks may also result in mortality of corals'*!°!8, Similarly, 
a model for predicting the locations of resilient reefs on the Great 
Barrier Reef assumed that coral mortality starts to occur only once 
thermal exposure exceeds 6 °C-weeks!*. However, we show that sub- 
stantial mortality occurred on the Great Barrier Reef in 2016 well 
below 6°C-weeks, beginning instead at 3-4°C-weeks, and with typi- 
cal losses exceeding 50% at 4-5 °C-weeks (Fig. 2c). Furthermore, the 
threshold that we have identified for the breakdown of assemblage 
structure, approximately 6 °C-weeks (Fig. 4), was transgressed in 
2016 throughout most of the northern, as well as much of the cen- 
tral, region of the Great Barrier Reef (Fig. 1). The prospects for a full 
recovery to the pre-bleaching coral assemblages are poor, for several 
reasons. First, many of the surviving coral colonies continue to die 
slowly even after recovery of their algal symbionts, because they 
have lost extensive patches of tissue, are injured and fragmented, and 
because corals weakened by bleaching are susceptible to subsequent 
outbreaks of disease”°?!. Second, the replacement of dead corals by 
larval recruitment and subsequent colony growth will take at least a 
decade even for fast-growing, highly fecund corals, such as species of 
Acropora, Pocillopora, Seriatopora and Stylophora””*?, The success of 
future recruitment will depend on an adequate supply of larvae from 
lightly bleached locations, the rapid break down of many millions of 
dead coral skeletons to provide a more enduring and stable substrate 
for settling larvae and the availability of suitable settlement cues and 
conditions for survival of juvenile corals”*. Third, for longer-lived, 
slow-growing species, the trajectory of replacement of dead corals on 
heavily damaged reefs will be far more protracted, almost certainly 
decades longer than the return-times of future bleaching events. The 
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recurrence of mass bleaching during the recovery period will be crit- 
ical, in view of the global rise in the frequency of bleaching events**. 

The 2015-2016 global bleaching event is a watershed for the Great 
Barrier Reef, and for many other severely affected reefs elsewhere in 
the Indo-Pacific Ocean*. Furthermore, the Great Barrier Reef experi- 
enced severe bleaching again in early 2017, causing additional exten- 
sive damage”>”®, The most likely scenario, therefore, is that coral reefs 
throughout the tropics will continue to degrade over the current cen- 
tury until climate change stabilizes””’, allowing remnant populations to 
reorganize into novel, heat-tolerant reef assemblages. The 2016 marine 
heatwave has triggered the initial phase of that transition on the north- 
ern, most-pristine region of the Great Barrier Reef (Figs. 1, 4), changing 
it forever as the intensity of global warming continues to escalate. The 
large-scale loss of functionally diverse corals is a harbinger of further 
radical shifts in the condition and dynamics of all ecosystems, rein- 
forcing the need for risk assessment of ecosystem collapse’, especially 
if global action on climate change fails to limit warming to 1.5-2°C 
above the pre-industrial base-line. 
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METHODS 


Initial mortality and heat stress. We used aerial surveys, conducted in March- 
April 2016, to measure the geographical extent and severity of bleaching on the 
Great Barrier Reef, and subsequently converted the bleaching scores into mortality 
estimates (Fig. 1a) using a calibration curve based on underwater measurements of 
coral losses (Extended Data Fig. 1). The aerial surveys were conducted throughout 
the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park and the Torres Strait between Australia and 
Papua New Guinea, from the coast of Queensland to the outermost reefs, and 
along the entire Reef from latitudes 9.5 °S to 23.5 °S. Each of 1,156 individual reefs 
was scored into one of five bleaching categories: 0, less than 1% of corals bleached; 
1, 1-10%; 2, 10-30%; 3, 30-60%; 4, more than 60% of corals bleached. The accu- 
racy of the aerial scores was ground-truthed by measuring the extent of bleaching 
underwater on 104 reefs, also during March-April 2016148, 

We assessed underwater the initial mortality of different taxa due to heat stress, 
at the same time as the aerial surveys, on 63 reefs that spanned the full spectrum of 
heat exposures and bleaching. On each reef, the extent of bleaching and mortality on 
individual coral colonies was measured at two sites using five 10 x 1 m? belt transects 
placed on the reef crest at a depth of 2m. We identified each colony (at the species 
or genus level) and recorded a categorical bleaching score for each one (n=58,414 
colonies): 1, no bleaching; 2, pale; 3, 1-50% bleached; 4, 51-99% bleached; 5, 100% 
bleached; 6, recently dead. The dead colonies, which had suffered whole-colony 
mortality, were white with fully intact fine-scale skeletal features, typically still had 
patches of rotting coral tissue and were experiencing the initial week or two of coloni- 
zation by filamentous algae, features which distinguished them from corals that had 
died earlier. The timing of our initial underwater censuses, at the peak of the bleach- 
ing in March-April 2016, was critical for identifying corals that were dying directly 
from heat stress, and for measuring the baseline composition of the assemblages. 

Heat stress on the Great Barrier Reef in 2016 was quantified at 5-km resolution, 

using the NOAA Coral Reef Watch version 3 DHW metric!®. DHW values are 
presented in Fig. 1b as a heat map (stretch type: histogram equalize) using inverse 
distance weighting (power: 2, cell size: 1000, search radius: variable, 100 points) 
in ArcMap 10.2.1. 
Longer term mortality. To measure longer term coral loss (decrease in coral 
cover after eight months) and its relationship to the level of bleaching and heat 
exposure, we also conducted detailed before-after assessments of taxon-specific 
abundances by re-visiting the 63 reefs. We measured abundances in March-April 
and eight months later at the same locations in October-November, allowing us 
to compare changes in coral cover for 15 ecologically and taxonomically distinct 
components of benthic assemblages, on reefs exposed to a broad spectrum of heat 
stress. These measurements were conducted at the same two geo-referenced sites 
per reef, on reef crests at a depth of 2 m, using five 10-m long line-intercept tran- 
sects per site. There were no cyclones or flood events on the Great Barrier Reef 
during the March-November period (Austral winter) in 2016. Unbleached reefs 
typically showed small increases in cover due to growth, which we included in the 
regression analyses. Analysis of change in coral cover was undertaken using the 
logo-transformed ratio of final to initial cover. To improve readability of Fig. 2 
and Extended Data Fig. 1, changes in coral cover are presented as percentages 
calculated from the log-scale. 

We compared the initial and final composition of corals using a non-metric 
multi-dimensional scaling (nMDS) analysis based on a Bray-Curtis similarity 
matrix of square-root transformed data, and quantified the shift over time using the 
Euclidean distance between before-after assemblages at each location. We then esti- 
mated the relationship between the shift in composition at each reef versus the level 
of heat exposure experienced there (Fig. 4). To include all species, the majority of 
which are too rare to analyse individually, we pooled them into 15 ecologically cohe- 
sive groups depending on their morphology, life history and taxonomy. Three of the 
fifteen groups are ubiquitous species or species complexes: Pocillopora damicornis, 
Seriatopora hystrix and Stylophora pistillata. In each of the multi-species groups, 
the dominant species or genera on reef crests were: other Acropora (A. gemmifera, 
A. humilis, A. loripes, A. nasuta, A. secale, A. tenuis and A. valida); favids (that is, 
species and genera from the formerly recognized family Faviidae: Cyphastrea, Favia, 
Favites, Goniastrea, Leptastrea, Montastrea and Platygyra); Mussidae (Lobophyllia 
and Symphyllia); Isopora (I. palifera and I. cuneata); other Pocillopora (P. meandrina 
and P. verrucosa); other sessile animals (sponges, tunicates, molluscs); Porites 
(B. annae and P. lobata); Montipora (M. foliosa, M. grisea, M. hispida, M. montasteriata 
and M. tuberculosa); staghorn Acropora (A. florida, A. intermedia, A. microph- 
thalma, A. muricata and A. robusta); soft corals (alcyonaceans and zooanthids); 
tabular Acropora (A. cytherea, A. hyacinthus and A. anthocercis). 

We calculated longer term mortality for all species combined at the scale of the 
entire Great Barrier Reef in three ways, all of which yielded consistent results. The 
first approach, which provided the best spatial resolution (Fig. 1a), was based on a 
comparison of the observed loss of total coral cover on 63 reefs that extend along 
the entire Great Barrier Reef measured underwater between March and November, 
with aerial bleaching scores of the same locations in March-April (Extended Data 
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Fig. 1). This calibration allowed us to convert the aerial scores of bleaching that we 
recorded for 1,156 reefs into mortality estimates for each of the five aerial score 
categories, and to map the geographic footprint of losses of corals throughout 
the Great Barrier Reef (Fig. 1a). The spatial patterns of coral decline (Fig. 1a) are 
presented as a heat map of the calibrated scores (stretch type: histogram equalize) 
using inverse distance weighting (power: 2, cell size: 1000, search radius: variable, 
100 points) in ArcMap 10.2.1. 

The second methodology for estimating large-scale mortality is independent of 
aerial surveys of bleaching, and based on the loss of total coral cover on 110 reefs 
(Extended Data Fig. 2), including the 63 reefs that were re-censused for change 
in composition. The median cover on these reefs declined between March and 
November from 34% to 20% (Extended Data Fig. 3). For method two, the observed 
loss of coral cover was averaged for replicate reefs surveyed within each of eight 
sectors of the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park and the Torres Strait), corrected for 
differences in reef area for each sector based on GIS data provided by the Great 
Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority, and then summed to calculate the total loss. 
For method three, we used the fitted relationship between satellite-derived DHW 
and observed change in cover (Fig. 2c) to score the losses or gains on all 3,863 
individual reefs comprising the Great Barrier Reef, and averaged the total. These 
two alternative approaches for estimating large-scale loss of cover, both based on 
before-after underwater surveys (Extended Data Figs. 2 and 3) yielded consistent 
results with Fig. la—a 29.0% and 27.7% decline, respectively, after eight months. 
Differential mortality among coral taxa. To estimate how exposure to heat (meas- 
ured as DHW) affects loss of cover differentially among taxa, we used a linear 
mixed effects model. The fixed effect was DHW and we allowed for a random effect 
of taxonomic grouping on both the intercept and slope of the relationship between 
coral cover change and DHW. We excluded from the analysis observations with 
zero initial coral cover of a particular taxonomic group. Change in coral cover was 


transformed before analysis by calculating the log a) where C;and C; were the 


final and initial coral cover, respectively, and € was the minimum observed value 
of coral cover. The estimated random effect on intercepts was approximately zero, 
so we eliminated it from our final model. Thus, in the final model, there was a 
common intercept, but differences between taxa in sensitivity to DHW (that is, 
there was a random effect of taxonomic group on the slope). To illustrate these 
differences, Extended Data Fig. 5 plots the estimated slope of the coral cover 
response variable for each taxon versus DHW as the overall mean effect of DHW 
plus the taxon-specific random effect. Conditional standard errors plotted in 
Extended Data Fig. 5 are the standard errors on each random effect. 

Shifts in functional traits. To calculate how differential mortality affected the 
mix of traits in the coral assemblages, we scored eight traits for 12 of the 15 func- 
tional groupings (excluding soft corals, other Scleractinia, and other sessile fauna, 
Extended Data Tables 1, 2). We chose traits that are likely to influence ecosystem 
functions. For example, corals with fast growth rates and high skeletal density 
strongly influence calcification, colony shape affects photosynthesis and the pro- 
vision of three-dimensional habitat, and the size of corallites is a measure of heter- 
otrophy. The traits were scored using the Coral Trait Database”, with the exception 
of colony size, which we measured directly for each group on reef crests using 
the geometric mean of intercept lengths for each taxon from our initial transects. 
For multi-species groups, the traits were generally identical for all species, except 
for Montipora and Porites, for which we used the mean score across the reef crest 
species that we encountered. To measure the depletion of traits based on changes 
in absolute abundances between March and November (Fig. 3e, f), we used a com- 
munity weighted mean (CWM) analysis of each trait: 


n 
CWM = > a;trait; 


i=1 


where a; is the abundance of coral taxa i and trait; is the trait value of coral taxa i. 
This metric provides a trait value for each reef weighted by the total abundance of 
each taxa. To visualize the overall shift in functional composition, we used a nMDS 
analysis based on a Bray—Curtis dissimilarity matrix of square-root transformed data 
for each trait community weighted mean, creating a multi-dimensional trait space 
in which reefs are positioned according to the value and abundance of critical traits. 
Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. All heat exposure data used in this study are publicly available 
from the US National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. Source data for 
coral bleaching, mortality and abundances are available online at the Tropical Data 
Hub: https://doi.org/10.4225/28/5a725ee7548a7. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Relationship between aerial bleaching scores from the air. Box plots are shown for each aerial category, showing median 
and change in coral cover. Aerial scores of bleaching on the x axis are: values (horizontal lines), boxes for values in the 25th-75th percentiles, 

0 (< 1% of colonies bleached), 1 (1-10%), 2 (10-30%), 3 (30-60%) and vertical lines for values less than the 25th percentile and greater than the 

4 (60-100%). Change in coral cover on the y axis was measured in situ 75th, and data points for outliers. Medians were used when calibrating 
between March and November 2016 on 98 reefs that were also scored change in cover for each aerial category (see Fig. 1a). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Loss of coral cover along the Great Barrier Reef green), 25-50% (yellow), 50-75% (orange) and 75-100% (red)). Map 
in 2016. Losses, measured on 110 reefs between March and November template is provided by Geoscience Australia (Commonwealth of Australia 
2016, range from 0 (dark green) to 100% (1-5% (green), 5-25% (light (Geoscience Australia) 2018). 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Shifts in coral cover following coral bleaching. 
The frequency distribution of coral cover on 110 reefs, measured in 
March 2016 (solid bars) and again in November 2016 (hashed bars). Reef 
locations are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Mortality rates differ among coral taxa. Box plots _ term loss of cover for taxonomic categories recorded between March and 


are shown for each taxon, showing median mortality (horizontal lines), November 2016 on the 43 remeasured reefs with > 60% bleaching. Taxa in 
boxes for the middle two quartiles, vertical lines for the first and fourth a and bare plotted in rank order along the x axis, from highest to lowest 
quartiles, and data points for outliers. a, The initial mortality of corals decreases in mean cover between March and November 2016. 


recorded on belt transects on 43 reefs with > 60% bleaching. b, Longer 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Differential sensitivity of coral taxa to 
temperature stress. Sensitivity is estimated from the loss of cover on 63 
reefs for different groups of corals between March and November 2016, 
as a function of heat exposure (DHW). The horizontal axis is the slope 
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of the relationship between the log-ratio of final and initial coral cover 
(response variable) and DHW (explanatory variable). Values plotted for 
each taxonomic grouping (ordered from most sensitive to least sensitive) 
are random effects estimates, with conditional standard errors. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Bleaching extent is unrelated to mortality. eight months later. The non-significant correlation indicates that the 
The regression shows the relationship between the levels of bleaching winners-losers spectrum of bleaching among taxa is a poor predictor of 
by individual coral taxa on severely bleached reefs (where > 60% of all which ones ultimately die. 


colonies were affected, n = 43 reefs), and their subsequent loss of cover 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Eight traits of coral species and their key functional roles 


Growth rate In mm/year: 0-10 (1), 10-20 Carbonate framework 
(2), 20-40 (3), 40-60 (4), =60 | accretion; reef regeneration 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Trait scores for each of 12 groups of corals 


Corallite | Growth | Colony | Skeletal | Colony | Tissue | Interstitial | Reproductive 
Taxon size rate size density | height | area space size | mode 
Bushy 
Acropora 3 > 3 Spawner 
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| Mussidae | a | 
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jPoritidas | 


Staghorn 
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Acropora 


Spawners release eggs and sperm that fertilize externally, whereas brooders release internally fertilized planulae larvae. 
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Vertically migrating swimmers generate 
aggregation-scale eddies in a stratified column 


Isabel A. Houghton!, Jeffrey R. Koseff!, Stephen G. Monismith! & John O. Dabiri!?* 


Biologically generated turbulence has been proposed as an 
important contributor to nutrient transport and ocean mixing! >. 
However, to produce non-negligible transport and mixing, such 
turbulence must produce eddies at scales comparable to the length 
scales of stratification in the ocean. It has previously been argued 
that biologically generated turbulence is limited to the scale of 
the individual animals involved’, which would make turbulence 
created by highly abundant centimetre-scale zooplankton such as 
krill irrelevant to ocean mixing. Their small size notwithstanding, 
zooplankton form dense aggregations tens of metres in vertical 
extent as they undergo diurnal vertical migration over hundreds of 
metres*»*°, This behaviour potentially introduces additional length 
scales—such as the scale of the aggregation—that are of relevance 
to animal interactions with the surrounding water column. Here 
we show that the collective vertical migration of centimetre-scale 
swimmers—as represented by the brine shrimp Artemia salina— 
generates aggregation-scale eddies that mix a stable density 
stratification, resulting in an effective turbulent diffusivity up to 
three orders of magnitude larger than the molecular diffusivity 
of salt. These observed large-scale mixing eddies are the result of 
flow in the wakes of the individual organisms coalescing to form 
a large-scale downward jet during upward swimming, even in the 
presence of a strong density stratification relative to typical values 
observed in the ocean. The results illustrate the potential for marine 
zooplankton to considerably alter the physical and biogeochemical 
structure of the water column, with potentially widespread effects 
owing to their high abundance in climatically important regions 
of the ocean’. 

Biologically driven macro-scale flow has been observed in systems 
ranging from the bio-convective patterns generated by dense bacterial 
suspensions®*” to large-scale induced drift by individually swimming 
jellyfish’. At intermediate length scales, marine zooplankton—which 
are individually approximately a centimetre in scale—undergo diur- 
nal vertical migration in dense swarms over distances of hundreds of 
metres*-’. Dynamic feedbacks between the zooplankton propulsion 
and the surrounding flow have the potential to affect the physical and 
biogeochemical structure of the water column, and they are particu- 
larly relevant owing to the presence of diurnal vertical migration in 
climatically important regions such as the Southern Ocean’. Although 
turbulence created by an individually swimming zooplankton is limited 
by the length scale of the animal and is therefore primarily dissipated 
as heat rather than contributing to turbulent mixing’, the collective 
migration introduces a new length scale in the form of the vertical 
height of the swarm, which has previously been observed using acoustic 
backscatter to span tens of metres>>"®. 

Although large-scale effects on nutrient distributions, particularly 
carbon and oxygen, due to the presence of diurnal vertical migration 
have been reported7101, direct observations of the fluid dynamics 
surrounding zooplankton swarms have been limited owing to the dif- 
ficulty of predicting the precise time and location of a migration event. 
Building ona previously developed method”, we conducted laboratory 


experiments using the representative centimetre-scale swimmers 
A. salina in two stably stratified tank facilities. A 1.2-m-tall tank was 
used to measure irreversible mixing of the density stratification, anda 
2-m-tall tank was used to implement several flow visualization tech- 
niques over multiple length scales. In both tanks the strong phototactic 
response of A. salina was leveraged to induce coordinated migrations 
over the vertical extent of the tank, simulating zooplankton migration 
through a pycnocline. The 1.2-m tank used an array of focused LEDs 
with blue filters to form a 10-cm-wide vertical column of light that 
triggered vertical migration (Fig. la). The 2-m tank used a blue laser 
to form a narrower 5-cm-wide column of light (Fig. 1b). Both light 
stimuli triggered a similar animal response (for example, in terms of 
swimming speed and inter-animal spacing), indicating that the migra- 
tion dynamics were not sensitive to the specific form of visual stimulus. 

In experiments measuring irreversible mixing, a stable two-layer 
stratification was established by using variable-salinity water pumped 
into the tank in two layers. The average buoyancy frequency across the 
interface between the two layers (Nint) is given by N,,,, = j-£42 in 


Py Az 
which o is the reference density, Ap is density difference between the 
top and bottom layer, Az is the initial interface thickness of 0.2m used 
in all cases, and gis gravity. In these experiments, the Nin, ranged from 
0.04 to 0.13s~'. After stratifying the water column, animals were intro- 
duced at a tank-averaged abundance of between 46,000+ 5,000 animals 
per m? and 138,000 + 5,000 animals per m? in the 1.2-m tank, or 20,000 
+ 5,000 animals per m? in the 2-m tank, and allowed to acclimatize. 
Experimental animal abundance was comparable to that observed for 
a wide variety of ocean zooplankton, which range in abundance®!?4 
from 10,000 to 70,000 animals per m*, although local animal densities 
can be underestimated by orders of magnitude in these types of obser- 
vations owing to the high spatial heterogeneity in swarms*"». 

Animals were initially gathered at the bottom of the tank by attract- 
ing them with a green LED array introduced to the tank from below. 
A. salina exhibits slight negative buoyancy, similar to most ocean 
zooplankton, and therefore the animals were minimally active at the 
bottom of the tank. Initial density profile measurements were then 
obtained with a vertically traversing density probe located 20 cm later- 
ally from the centre of the LED array (Fig. 1c). Mixing during the filling 
process smoothed the two-layer stratification interface to produce an 
error function-like initial density profile (Fig. 2a, black curve). 

Animal migration was induced with a blue LED array oriented verti- 
cally downward from above the tank, forming a column of light 10cm 
in diameter, activated after the deactivation of the green LED array at 
the bottom of the tank. A strong animal response towards the light 
occurred, resulting in an upward migration with swimming velocities 
up to 1cms ! (Fig. 1a; see Supplementary Video 1). The distribution of 
animal reaction times resulted in a vertical spread of animals over the 
extent of the tank following the activation of the top LED array. After 
ten minutes, the top blue LED array was deactivated and the bottom 
green LED array was activated to return the animals to the bottom of 
the tank. After ten minutes with the animals at the bottom, the bottom 
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Fig. 1 | Laboratory experiment for controllable vertical migrations. 
Schematics and images of measurement facilities during experiments are 
shown. a, A 0.5 x 0.5 x 1.2-m? tank with a two-layer salt stratification was 
used with an array of 12 focused LEDs with blue filters introduced from 
the top of the tank, and LEDs with green filters introduced from below 
for control of the migration. b, A 0.9 x 0.9 x 2.0-m? tank with a linear salt 
stratification was designed with a blue laser above and green laser below 


green LED array was deactivated and the top blue LED array was once 
again activated to repeat the up-down migration cycle (Fig. 1c). This 
cycle was repeated six times in each full experiment lasting 120 min. 
The duration of the full experiment was selected to match oceanic diur- 
nal vertical migration with a representative swimming speed of cms”! 
and a representative aggregation with a vertical extent? of 50-100 m, 
leading to a time of approximately 80-170 min for the entire swarm to 
pass through a fixed depth in the water column that is initially above the 
aggregation. In the laboratory experiments, the water column was per- 
turbed by the same group of animals multiple times during the 120 min, 
whereas in an oceanic diurnal vertical migration a given parcel of water 
is sequentially perturbed by multiple, distinct animals over the 120-min 
period. Density profiles were obtained each of the six times during the 
experiment when the animals were at the bottom of the tank, as well as 
at the end of the experiment. Measured mass changes between initial 
and final density profiles were limited to +6 p.p.m. of total water col- 
umn mass, attributable to minor probe noise and drift. 

The final density profiles after the 120-min experiment exhibited 
irreversible mixing of the initial density profile. This was indicated 
by a smoothing of the initial error function density profile; that is, the 
upper half of the density profile shifted towards higher density and the 
lower half shifted towards lower density (Fig. 2). Vertically asymmetric 
mixing occurred with more mixing above the pycnocline than below. 

A depth-dependent effective turbulent diffusivity (Ker(z)) was 
used to quantify the effect of swimmer-induced mixing relative to the 
molecular diffusion of salt (Fig. 3). This empirical effective diffusivity 
was determined on the basis of a conservative (that is, lower mixing) 
best-fit numerically integrated density profile to approximate the final 
experimental profile (see Methods). This conservative estimate yielded 
effective diffusivities three orders of magnitude larger than the molec- 
ular diffusivity of salt. 

Flow visualization was used to investigate the processes leading to the 
observed irreversible mixing. At the scale of the individual swimmer, 
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for control of the migration. c, Schematic of experimental protocol for 
measuring irreversible mixing. The 20-min cycle illustrated was repeated 
six times in total to give a 120-min experiment. A density profile was 
obtained during each downward migration period. Repeated density 
profiles were obtained at the end of the experiment to confirm consistency 
of the density profiles, which indicated that the tank was quiescent and 
horizontally homogeneous. 
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Fig. 2 | Density profile temporal evolution. a, Density profiles for 


Nint=0.10s~! taken every 20 min during a 120-min experiment. b, Initial 
and final density profiles for Nint=0.05s~! (left) and Ninr=0.10s~! 
(right). Shading corresponds to the average scatter of data due to probe 
measurement uncertainty, with higher relative uncertainty for the lower 
density difference (left). Higher density stratification results in more 
asymmetric mixing (right). Normalized density profiles are presented 
(see Supplementary Methods). c, Probability density plots of normalized 
density corresponding to Nin. =0.05s~! (left) and Ninr=0.10s~! (right). 
Density values shift away from extreme values, indicative of irreversible 
mixing. Measured mass changes between initial and final density profiles 
were limited to £6 p.p.m. of total water column mass, attributable to 
minor probe noise and drift. 
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Fig. 3 | Effective diffusivity due to vertical migration. a, Initial (black) 


and final (solid green) density profiles for Nin. =0.05s~! (left) and 

Nin =0.10s~' (right). An empirical estimate of effective diffusivity is used 
for a numerically calculated, best-fit density profile (dashed green; see 
Supplementary Methods). b, Ratio of effective diffusivity to salt molecular 
diffusivity (‘er/ Kat) as a function of height for each experiment above. 
The conservative nature of these estimates is indicated by the smaller shift 
in the best-fit profile (dashed green curves in a) from the initial profiles 
(black) compared to the final measured profiles (solid green). 
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A. salina propulsion produces a strong rearward jet (Fig. 4a; see 
Supplementary Video 2), similar to observed flow fields of zooplank- 
ton such as Pacific and Antarctic krill!®. In the collective migration, a 
large-scale downward jet developed within the region of upward animal 
migration owing to the repeated downward fluid displacement by each 
individual animal propelling itself upward (Fig. 4b-g). Similar to oce- 
anic aggregations’’, downward swimming required less active propul- 
sion owing to the aforementioned negative animal buoyancy, resulting 
in no aggregation-scale jet during downward migration. This unidi- 
rectional formation of a large-scale downward jet during the upward 
migration resulted in density profiles similar to other asymmetric mix- 
ing processes such as horizontal shear at a density interface’®. 

Animal proximity in the migration was primarily governed by 
endogenous animal behaviour, regardless of the light stimulus type 
and configuration used. The resultant animal spacing was less than the 
extent of the hydrodynamic signature from an individual animal, simi- 
lar to observations of Antarctic krill'®. Owing to this animal proximity, 
subsequent migrating animals repeatedly interacted with already dis- 
placed fluid parcels, propelling fluid further downward and ultimately 
producing the aggregation-scale rearward jet, characterized by a fluid 
velocity of 1-2cm s+. Outside the organized animal migration, eddy- 
ing motions at scales an order of magnitude larger than the individual 
animal were observed (see Supplementary Videos 3-6), similar to flows 
observed around negatively buoyant plumes’®. The large-scale eddy 
motion within the stable density stratification increased the surface 
area and concentration gradients between the high and low density 
fluid, enhancing diffusivity and leading to irreversible mixing of the 
salt concentration at a rate up to three orders of magnitude larger than 
molecular action alone. For a temperature-stratified water column, irre- 
versible mixing of a thermal stratification is likely to be higher than the 
mixing measured in the salinity stratification owing to the faster action 
of thermal diffusivity compared to salt diffusivity!®?°>, 


Fig. 4 | Flow visualization from animal to aggregation scales. a, Single 
animal schlieren image, conducted with the assistance and facilities of 

R. Strickler, showing fluid motion in the wake of a single animal (see 
Supplementary Video 2). b, Intermediate-scale schlieren imaging with a 
5-cm field of view centred 8 cm to the left of the migration, showing the 
laterally propagating eddies perturbing the stable background density 

(see Supplementary Video 3). c, Pathlines of 10-j1m neutrally buoyant 
particles illustrate the fluid motion to the right of the migration, including 
the downward jet proximate to the aggregation and eddy motion on the 
periphery. Individual swimmers are overlaid in red. White arrows show 


flow direction (see Supplementary Video 5). d-g, Planar cross-section of 
laser-induced fluorescence of a tracer dye propelled downward through 
the extent of the migration at t=54s (d), 122s (e), 185s (f) and 292s (g). 
Surface fluid is propelled vertically downward more than 50cm through 

a stable stratification, with large-scale flow structures entraining fluid 
proximate to the downward jet. Animals in the laser sheet cast horizontal 
shadows through the illuminated dye. Individual animal size is highlighted 
in the inset in the upper right hand corner. All imaging methods are 
described in detail in the Supplementary Methods. 
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Laboratory experiments in both the 1.2-m-tall and 2-m-tall tank 
consistently showed that the downward jet propagated throughout the 
full vertical extent of the aggregation, that is, wherever animals were 
present to repeatedly propel fluid downward, even within a strong back- 
ground stratification relative to typical values observed in the ocean. 
For an oceanic aggregation of zooplankton, flow developing over this 
extent would correspond to a vertical span of tens of metres. Because 
diurnal vertical migrations often extend from the surface to depths of 
600 m or deeper’, the diurnal passage of zooplankton could potentially 
induce large-scale vertical motion and mixing in regions of high nutri- 
ent, microbial and density variability. Such transport and mixing would 
have important feedbacks for local growth and productivity, thereby 
affecting regional marine biogeochemistry”*”». 

Moreover, the irreversible mixing observed due to the passage of 
an aggregation of swimmers has potential implications for physical 
feedbacks with the density stratification, for example, by changing 
local dynamics and driving regional flow. The global presence of diur- 
nal vertical migration’, the substantial horizontal and vertical span 
of aggregations’, and the frequent occurrence of migrations presents 
a mechanism for non-negligible mixing across stabilizing gradients, 
with numerous potential effects on the physical and biogeochemical 
structure of the ocean. It remains to observe these mechanisms in situ; 
however, recent reanalyses of echosounder and acoustic Doppler cur- 
rent profiler measurements suggest that the signature of biogenic ocean 
mixing is ripe for discovery!” 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0044-z. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Laboratory migration systems. The following systems were used to create the 
laboratory migrations. 

LED array animal guidance. Animal guidance in the 1.2-m-tall tank consisted of 
two arrays of LEDs with focusing optics with approximately 250-mm focal length 
(Outlite 2100) and blue and green filters arranged to illuminate a ten-centimetre- 
square area. One LED array was used at a time to induce unidirectional swimming 
towards the top (blue LEDs) or bottom (green LEDs) of the tank. 

Laser animal guidance. Animal guidance in the 2-m-tall tank consisted of two 
lasers. A 1-W, 447-nm (blue) laser was mounted horizontally above the tank and 
aligned with a —50-mm focal length spherical lens (Newport Optics) and a 45° 
mirror to redirect the beam vertically downward in the centre of the water column. 
A 1-W, 532-nm (green) laser was mounted horizontally beneath the tank with 
identical optics to redirect the beam vertically upward. The blue and green laser 
beams were centred and aligned throughout the height of tank. One laser was used 
at a time to induce unidirectional swimming towards the activated laser, that is, 
towards the top blue laser or bottom green laser. 

Animal protocol. Adult-sized A. salina, commonly known as brine shrimp, were 
obtained before each experiment (Mariculture Tech) and allowed to acclimatize 
in aerated beakers for at least 3h at a salinity similar to that used in the experiment 
(26%o). The animals were then introduced at the top of the tank and allowed to 
further acclimatize before commencing an experiment. In the 1.2-m tank, animals 
were introduced at a tank-averaged abundance of 46,000 + 5,000 animals per 
m?’ to 138,000 + 5,000 animals per m”, Irreversible mixing measurements were 
insensitive to the range of animals introduced to the tank in these experiments. In 
the 2-m tank, animals were introduced at a tank-averaged abundance of 20,000 
+ 5,000 animals per m?. 

Tank stratification and density measurements. All experiments used salt 
to produce the density stratification and held the temperature at a constant 
21°C, matching ambient laboratory conditions. For measurements of irreversible 
mixing, the 1.2-m-tall tank was stratified with variable-salinity water to form 
two layers of distinct density, similar to setups for a variety of laboratory mixing 
experiments in the literature’*’’. The lighter layer (26.0%o) was first pumped into 
the tank followed by the denser layer (26.3 + 0.2%o) pumped in from below. For 
flow visualization, the 2-m-tall tank was linearly stratified using a double bucket 
technique”® between 25.6%o of salt at the surface and 26.2%o of salt at a depth of 
2m, yielding a buoyancy frequency of N=0.05s~!. Animal swimming behaviour 
and the large-scale jet formation were unaffected by the stratification type used 
(that is, two-layer or linear). 

A conductivity-temperature profiler (125MicroScale Conductivity and 
Temperature Instrument (MSCTI), Precision Measurement Engineering) was 
used to measure the local density with an accuracy of +0.005kgm~?. To min- 
imize probe drift due to exposure to air, the 6-cm span of the probe tip was 
continuously immersed in the tank, restricting measurements to 6cm below 
the surface. Density profiles were linearly extrapolated 6 cm to the surface in 
post-processing for evaluation of mass conservation. The raw data points were 
used to calculate the water column mass while a spline fit with uncertainty 
bounds was used for the displayed density profiles. To obtain the normalized 
density profiles presented, the location of peak stratification of the initial density 
profile was found and the density and height values were shifted such that this 
location passed through the origin. Density was then rescaled to span [—1,1] 
following the expression, 
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in which pray is the raw density data, Ppeak is the density at the peak stratification, 
Pmax is the highest density (density of the bottom layer) and pmin is the lowest 
density (density of the top layer). All subsequent profiles in the same experiment 
were shifted and rescaled with values (peaks Pmax 20d Pmin) from the initial profile. 
Density profiles were obtained at the end of each ten minute downward migra- 
tion cycle. For quantitative analysis of mass conservation and irreversible mixing, 
repeated final profiles were obtained every ten minutes after the 120-min exper- 
iment until it was confirmed that density profiles were constant in time, signal- 
ling that the tank was fully settled and horizontally homogeneous. The 120-min 
experiment was conducted six times. The density differences between the top and 
bottom layers in each experiment were 0.03 kg mm? (Nint=0.04s~!), 0.05 kgm? 
(Nint= 0.05 s~1), 0.16kg m~3 (Nine = 0.09 s~!), 0.21 kgm~? (Nine =0.108~1), 
0.22kgm~3 (Nint=0.10s~!) and 0.36kgm~3 (Nint=0.13s~1). For the experiment 
with a density difference of 0.16kg m? (Nin.=0.09s~ 1), two 30-min upward 
migrations were induced instead of six 10-min upward migrations, to study the 
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effect of migration duration. The final density profile was consistent for the two 
experiments with the same cumulative upward migration time. For experiments 
with similar stratification strength (Nint= 0.09, Nint= 0.10 and Nint = 0.10) the 
normalized density profiles collapsed onto the same shape. When overlaying the 
normalized density profiles, the standard deviation of the normalized density 
measurements for the three different experiments was approximately 6.8 per cent 
for the initial profiles and 6.9 per cent for the final profiles, indicating the profiles 
evolved similarly in each experiment. 

Calculation of effective diffusivity. Depth-independent effective diffusivity, 
calculated from an error function fit to the final density profiles, was of order 
10-7 cm? s~!, three orders of magnitude larger than the molecular diffusivity of 
salt. However, a constant effective diffusivity with an initial error-function density 
profile yields symmetric error-function final profiles. Thus, these estimates pro- 
duced poor fits to the spatial variability of the experimental data. To improve the 
estimate, a depth-dependent effective diffusivity was used. A numerical integrator 
(MATLAB, Mathworks) solved the diffusion equation, 

1 Pet) 

at az az 
using a forward-in-time, centred-in-space explicit numerical scheme to obtain final 
density profiles from the initial experimental profiles and a prescribed effective 
diffusivity, Ke (z). A simulated annealing algorithm (MATLAB, Mathworks) was 
used to minimize the norm of the difference between the experimental final pro- 
file and the numerically calculated final profile with a depth-dependent effective 
diffusivity. This method informed the general shape of effective diffusivity with 
height, yielding approximately an error-function-shape effective diffusivity profile 
with the highest values above the pycnocline. We then empirically optimized the 
general shape obtained from the simulated annealing algorithm with a parameter 
sweep of constants defining the shift, spread and amplitude of an error function. 
This optimization was done to obtain a conservative estimate of effective diffusivity, 
that is, chosen to underestimate effective diffusion, particularly in regions where 
the full asymmetry of the profile was difficult to capture numerically. Peak values 
of the depth-dependent effective diffusivity were the same order of magnitude as 
the calculated depth-independent effective diffusivity. 
Flow visualization. The following techniques were used for flow visualization. 
Schlieren imaging. Density gradients in the flow were visualized with a schlieren 
imaging setup with a field of view of 5cm in the 2-m-tall tank. A 75-W Xenon 
arc lamp was used to illuminate the field. The light passed through a condenser 
lens and horizontal slit and then was collimated via a 250-mm focal length plano- 
convex doublet lens (Newport Optics). The resultant 5-cm diameter parallel light 
beam travelled through the width of the tank at a height 1 m above the bottom of 
the tank and was distorted by the varying indices of refraction of the perturbed 
density field in the path of the light. The beam then passed through a 400-mm 
focal length plano-convex doublet lens that converged the beam to a focal point. 
A precision aligner was used to position a vertical razor blade at the focal point of 
the beam. For the varying density flow, the deflected rays do not coincide with the 
focal point and were either blocked by the razor blade or passed through without 
any reduction in intensity, depending on the density gradients encountered”’. The 
total light distortion over the path length yielded an image with regions of higher 
and lower illumination corresponding to regions of the highest positive and nega- 
tive fluid density gradients, respectively, in the direction normal to the razor blade 
edge (that is, horizontally). 

Single animal schlieren (Fig. 4a and Supplementary Video 2) was con- 
ducted with the assistance and facilities of R. Strickler (University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee) with a free swimming animal in a 10 x 5 x 15-cm tank linearly strat- 
ified from 0%o at the surface to 35%o at a depth of 15cm. The schlieren setup was 
similar to that described above except with 250-mm and 150-mm focal length 
plano-convex doublet lenses creating a 1.5-cm field of view. The considerably 
stronger density stratification and smaller field of view produced a much stronger 
and clearer schlieren signal than in the larger-scale experiments with no observable 
effect on swimming behaviour. 

Tracer particle overlay. The 2-m-tall tank was seeded with 10-\1m glass beads and 
illuminated with a vertical red laser sheet formed with a cylindrical lens with a focal 
length f= —9.7 mm (Newport Optics) resulting in a vertical sheet height of 40cm at 
the location of the migration. Artemia response to red wavelengths is minimal, so 
animal behaviour was unaffected by the additional laser. A camera (Nikon D750, 
24 megapixel) with a focal length f= 14-mm lens (Nikon AF Nikkor) was used to 
record video focused to the right of the migration when viewed on camera. The 
wide field of view of the lens resulted in image distortion that was removed during 
post-processing. Sets of 250 consecutive frames, corresponding to 4.2 s of video, 
were overlaid by storing the maximum illumination of each pixel in the stack 
resulting in streaks representing the pathlines of particles in the flow. Swimming 
animals in the frames resulted in wider grey streaks much larger than the actual 
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individual size. Animals from the final frame were overlaid and highlighted in red 
to illustrate relative size. 

Planar-laser-induced fluorescence. Planar-laser-induced fluorescence was used 
to obtain an aggregation-scale view of the resultant hydrodynamics in the 1.2-m 
tank. A 532-nm (green) laser with an f= —25-mm plano-concave cylindrical lens 
(Newport Optics) created a laser sheet illuminating fluorescent dye (Rhodamine 
6G, Sigma-Aldrich) in the tank. Animals had a stronger phototactic response to 
the blue LED array, so introduction of the green sheet laser during an upward 
migration did not affect animal behaviour. Qualitative visualization of the trans- 
port through an animal aggregation was conducted with 3 ml of 500 p.p.m. 
Rhodamine 6 G dye slowly introduced at the water surface with a horizontally 
oriented pipette such that the dye had no initial vertical momentum. In a qui- 
escent tank (or with the aggregation at the bottom of the tank), the buoyant dye 
spread into a very thin layer at the top of the tank and remained there with very 
minor diffusion (Dpnec ¥ 10-1? m* s~!). As an upward migration developed, 
the animals propelled fluid rearward, eventually transporting the dye from the 


surface downward through the entire extent of the migration. An orange filter 
placed over the camera (Nikon D750, 24 megapixel) isolated the fluorescent signal 
from the dye. Flow patterns were recorded in real-time at 60 frames per second 
as experiments were carried out. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. Density profile data are available at https://github.com/ 
ihoughton/Houghton2018_data. All other data are available from the correspond- 
ing author upon reasonable request. 
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Metabolic regulation has been recognized as a powerful principle 
guiding immune responses. Inflammatory macrophages undergo 
extensive metabolic rewiring! marked by the production of 
substantial amounts of itaconate, which has recently been described 
as an immunoregulatory metabolite”. Itaconate and its membrane- 
permeable derivative dimethyl itaconate (DI) selectively inhibit 
a subset of cytokines’, including IL-6 and IL-12 but not TNF. 
The major effects of itaconate on cellular metabolism during 
macrophage activation have been attributed to the inhibition 
of succinate dehydrogenase””, yet this inhibition alone is not 
sufficient to account for the pronounced immunoregulatory 
effects observed in the case of DI. Furthermore, the regulatory 
pathway responsible for such selective effects of itaconate and 
DI on the inflammatory program has not been defined. Here we 
show that itaconate and DI induce electrophilic stress, react with 
glutathione and subsequently induce both Nrf2 (also known as 
NFE2L2)-dependent and -independent responses. We find that 
electrophilic stress can selectively regulate secondary, but not 
primary, transcriptional responses to toll-like receptor stimulation 
via inhibition of Ix BC protein induction. The regulation of IKBC 
is independent of Nrf2, and we identify ATF3 as its key mediator. 
The inhibitory effect is conserved across species and cell types, 
and the in vivo administration of DI can ameliorate IL-17-IKBC- 
driven skin pathology in a mouse model of psoriasis, highlighting 
the therapeutic potential of this regulatory pathway. Our results 
demonstrate that targeting the DI-Ik BC regulatory axis could be an 
important new strategy for the treatment of IL-17-IKBC-mediated 
autoimmune diseases. 

Differential gene expression in our published transcriptional analysis 
of DI-treated bone marrow-derived macrophages (BMDMs)” showed 
the enrichment of electrophilic and xenobiotic stress response path- 
ways, specifically the upregulation of classical transcriptional markers 
of a Nrf2-mediated response* such as Hmox1, Ngo and Gclm (Fig. 1a). 
Indeed, Nrf2 protein levels, as well as the protein levels of its classical 
target genes, increased during 12 hours of treatment with DI (Fig. 1b). 
Endogenous itaconate also induced a KEAP1-Nrf2 response, as Nrf2 
protein levels upon lipopolysaccharide (LPS) activation were higher in 
wild-type macrophages than in Irg1~/~ macrophages (Irg/ is also known 
as Acod1) (Fig. 1c). Overall, transcriptional signatures of DI treatment 
matched those of the KEAP1-knockout macrophages? (Extended Data 
Fig. 1a), indicating the induction ofa global electrophilic stress response. 

Considering its structure, DI can readily act as an electrophile in 
Michael reactions (Extended Data Fig. 1b) and trigger electrophilic 


stress, which is usually controlled via glutathione (GSH) buffering. 
For example, covalent conjugation with GSH has been described for 
fumarate, a metabolite that typically accumulates in cells with mutated 
fumarate hydratase’. Analysis of the cell media from DI-treated 
macrophages suggested that DI was taken up from the media, and 
a substantial peak was found with a retention time of 14.4 min and 
an m/z of 464.1334; this peak increased during incubation with DI 
and corresponded to the diester of methylsuccinated GSH (DI-GSH) 
(Fig. 1d, e, Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). The origin of DI-GSH was con- 
firmed using synthesized C-labelled DI for cell treatment (Extended 
Data Fig. le). Notably, the reactivity with GSH was also observed 
for natural itaconate; we detected methylsuccinated GSH (Ita-GSH, 
Fig. 1d) in LPS-stimulated macrophages, which correlated with itaconate 
production and was absent in Irg]~’~ cells (Fig. 1f). The identities of 
the DI-GSH and Ita-GSH conjugates were confirmed by comparing 
their liquid chromatography—mass spectrometry retention times with 
those of chemically synthesized standards (Extended Data Fig. 1f, g). 

The reactivity of DI led to a substantial decrease in cellular GSH 
concentration and an associated increase in the generation of reac- 
tive oxygen species (Fig. 1g, Extended Data Fig. 1h). Therefore, we 
tested a panel of antioxidants (scavengers of reactive oxygen species) by 
administering them simultaneously with DI. Co-treatment with only 
N-acetylcysteine (NAC) or cell-permeable GSH (EtGSH) reversed the 
effect of DI, suggesting that DI acts preferentially by modulating the 
cellular pool of thiol-containing molecules (Fig. 1h, Extended Data 
Fig. 1i). The prototypical electrophile dimethyl fumarate (DMF) also 
triggered an Nrf2 response and showed selective inhibition of IL-6 
(Fig. 1i, Extended Data Fig. 1)). 

Tnf is induced during the primary transcriptional response to 
toll-like receptor (TLR) stimulation, whereas I/6 is a product of the 
secondary transcriptional responses®. The major transcription factor 
that has been reported to selectively regulate secondary transcrip- 
tional response to TLR activation is IkBC, which is encoded by the 
Nfkbiz gene® (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). Notably, DI com- 
pletely abolished the LPS-associated induction of IkBC protein and 
inhibited its target genes (including 1/12b and Edn1) in both BMDMs 
and human blood monocytes (Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 2c-g). 
This suggested that the observed specificity of action of DI on IL-6 
may result from the selective inhibition of the secondary transcrip- 
tional response to TLR activation. Indeed, DI did not inhibit IkBa 
degradation and upstream signalling in response to LPS, nor did it 
prevent LPS-mediated p65 nuclear translocation (Extended Data 
Fig. 2h-j). We next tested whether the NAC- or EtGSH-mediated 
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Fig. 1 | DI and itaconate induce electrophilic 
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reversal of the effect of DI on IL-6 was associated with the recovery 
of IxBC protein induction. Indeed, co-treatment of BMDMs with DI 
and NAC (or EtGSH), but not a-tocopherol, restored LPS-mediated 
IBC induction in BMDMs and in human blood monocytes, whereas 
NAC itself did not increase IL-6 levels in untreated or DI-treated 
Nfkbiz~/~ BMDMs (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 2k-m). Consistent 
with the idea that the primary NF-«B-mediated response is not 
affected by DI at this concentration range, Nfkbiz mRNA levels were 
unchanged upon DI treatment, meaning that IxBC protein induction 
is affected at the post-transcriptional level (Fig. 2d, e, Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). 
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Fig. 2 | DI inhibits LPS-mediated In BC induction. a, mRNA 

expression in LPS-stimulated BMDMs. Representative of two experiments. 
b, c, g-j, Western blots of IkBC expression in BMDMs treated with DI, 
DME, 4EI (h, 541M; j, 101M) or 1EI, LPS for 1h or as indicated. d, Relative 
levels of IkBC protein and mRNA in BMDMs treated with DI and then LPS 
for 1h, mean £s.e.m., n =3 experiments. e, Schematic showing the 
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To understand the regulation of IkBC protein, we used proteasome 
inhibitor MG132 and autophagosome-lysosome fusion inhibitor bafi- 
lomycin A, but neither rescued IkBC induction during DI treatment 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b). Additionally, the action of DI could not be 
attributed to the regulation of Nfkbiz 3’ untranslated region (UTR)”®, 
as indicated by a GFP reporter assay (Extended Data Fig. 3c). Finally, 
cellular stress has been shown to regulate mRNA translation via 
phosphorylation-driven inactivation of eIF2a''. Indeed, we detected 
a marked increase in macrophage eIF2a phosphorylation in response 
to DI (Extended Data Fig. 3d), suggesting that the inhibitory effect 
of DI on IkBC protein levels is associated with the regulation of IkBC 
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mechanism of action of DI. f, Structures of DMF and itaconate derivatives. 
k, Densitometry of IkBC from b and itaconate levels, mean of n=6 cultures. 

1, Schematic (top) and western blot (bottom) for the measurement of IBC 
expression in BMDMs tolerized in the presence of BSO. Western blots are 
representative of three experiments (except for h, two experiments). For 
gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3 | DI induces an Nrf2-independent response and inhibits the 
IL-6-IkB¢ axis via ATF3. a, f, Western blots showing Ik BC expression 

in Nrf2~/~ (a) and Atf3~’~ (£) BMDMs. b, g, Cytokine levels in 

BMDMs treated with DI, stimulated with LPS for 4h (b) and 24h (g), 
mean + s.e.m., n =3 experiments. c, Genes regulated by DI independently 
of Nrf2. Hsp90, Irela and Perk are also known as Hsp84-2, Ern1 and 
Eif2ak3, respectively. ‘UPS response’ indicates UPS response pathways. 

d, Transcriptional comparison of Atf3~/~ and wild-type BMDMs and 
enrichment of the Nrf2-independent DI signature. e, h, Western blots 

of ATF3 expression in BMDMs after DI treatment (e) and tolerized in 

the presence of BSO (h). Western blot data are representative of three 
experiments. For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. Statistical tests 
used were two-tailed t-tests. KO, knockout; NES, normalized enrichment 
score; UPR, unfolded protein response. 


translation. However, this suppression was very specific to IkKBC and 
possibly a few other proteins; DI did not affect protein synthesis 
globally, as judged by either metabolic labelling of nascent proteins 
or proteomic profiling of DI-treated macrophages (Extended Data 
Fig. 3e-h). 

To further understand the effect of electrophilic stress on the IKBC- 
mediated inflammatory program, we tested a panel of itaconate deriv- 
atives with different electrophilicities and also included DMF (Fig. 2f). 
The inhibitory effects of the compounds on IkB¢ correlated with their 
electrophilic strength: DI, DMF and 1-ethyl itaconate (1EI) inhibited 
IkBC induction, whereas 4-ethyl itaconate (4EI) did not (Fig. 2g, h). To 
decouple the contribution of the feedback GSH synthesis during the 
electrophilic stress response to these compounds, we tested combina- 
tions of itaconate derivatives with buthionine sulfoximine (BSO), a 
non-electrophilic inhibitor of GSH synthesis, which itself neither inhib- 
its cytokine production nor triggers a Nrf2 response (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a—c). BSO enhanced the inhibitory effect of DI on IkBC-IL-6 (Fig. 2i, 
Extended Data Fig. 4d) and unlocked the effect of 4EI on I«.BC-IL-6 
(Fig. 2j, Extended Data Fig. 4e). 

We next considered the effects of endogenously produced itaconate, 
which is a weak electrophile, on the IxBC-regulatory axis. The temporal 
dynamics of IkBC upon LPS activation are very different from those 
of itaconate: levels of IkBC reach a maximum at around 1 hour and 
are already reduced considerably by around 4 hours, whereas itaco- 
nate is only induced at around 2-4 hours and plateaus later after LPS 
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Fig. 4 | DI inhibits IL-17-mediated Ix BC induction in keratinocytes and 
ameliorates psoriatic pathology. a, b, Western blot of IkBC expression 

in DI-treated, IL-17A-stimulated primary mouse (a) and human (b) 
keratinocytes. Representative of three mice or donors. For gel source 
data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. c, d, mRNA expression in DI-treated, 
IL-17A-stimulated (4h) primary mouse (c) and human (d) keratinocytes, 
mean +s.e.m., #=3 mice or donors. e, Schematic of DI administration 
in a psoriasis model. f, Ear histology of control mice (left), IMQ-treated 
mice (middle) and mice treated with both IMQ and DI (right). Scale bars, 
100 1m. Representative of six mice in two experiments. g, Quantification 
of the histology results in f, showing the relative change in ear thickness. 
Mean +s.e.m., n= 6 mice. h, mRNA expression to show the induction of 
the indicated IkBC target genes in ear tissue, mean + s.e.m., n =3 mice. 
Statistical tests used were two-tailed t-tests. 


stimulation (Fig. 2k). As such, to address the physiological relevance of 
endogenous itaconate to IK BC regulation, we designed an experiment 
in which both natural itaconate and IxB¢ are present in the cells at the 
same time. Specifically, we have evaluated in vitro macrophage toleri- 
zation, when cells are first stimulated with LPS and then rechallenged 
with LPS at 18hours. This design ensures that endogenous itaconate 
is produced in sufficient amounts and LPS restimulation triggers Ix BC 
induction once again. We observed that, in the presence of BSO, there 
was a marked difference in IkBC protein levels upon restimulation 
between Irg1~/~ and wild-type cells (Fig. 21, Extended Data Fig. 4f), 
confirming the potential regulatory effects of natural itaconate on IkBC. 

We next aimed to identify major regulatory hubs connecting the 
electrophilic stress to the blockade of IkBC induction. First, we tested 
whether Nrf2 is involved in the inhibition of IkBC synthesis by DI. 
Nrf2-deficient BMDMs did not alleviate DI-mediated IBC and IL-6 
inhibition (Fig. 3a, b, Extended Data Fig. 5a). Similarly, macrophages 
genetically lacking p62 (also known as SQSTM1)” or HO-1}3 did 
not rescue DI-mediated Ik BC inhibition (Extended Data Fig. 5b-d). 
Because the action of DI is independent of Nrf2, we performed RNA 
sequencing (RNA-seq) in Nrf2~’~ (also known as Nfe2/2~’~) and 
wild-type BMDMs and analysed the genes that were differentially 
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expressed upon treatment with DI (Extended Data Fig. 5e). Most 
of the differentially DI-regulated pathways of the integrated stress 
response were upregulated (Atf3, Atf4 and Eif2ak3 (also known as 
Perk)), whereas the interferon (IFN) response pathways (for example, 
Isg15) were consistently downregulated (Fig. 3c, Extended Data Fig. 5f). 
Focusing on ATF3 as a potential candidate!*, we compared our Nrf2- 
independent transcriptional signature of DI treatment to the publicly 
available dataset that profiled wild-type and Atf3-’~ macrophages at 
their basal states!°. Notably, we found highly statistically significant 
overlap between genes regulated by ATF3 and genes regulated by DI 
(Fig. 3d), suggesting that the action of DI might be mediated by ATF3. 
Indeed, the protein ATF3 was upregulated by DI treatment even on 
an Nrf2~/~ background (Fig. 3e). Furthermore, Atf3~’~ cells restored 
IxBC protein levels upon DI treatment and significantly increased 
IL-6 production in DI-treated Aif3~’~ cells compared to the wild type 
(Fig. 3f, g). In Atf3-/~ macrophages, DI failed to increase eIF2« phos- 
phorylation, even though it still induced an Nrf2 response (Extended 
Data Fig. 5g, h). DI-mediated ATF3 expression was efficiently decreased 
by co-treatment with NAC or EtGSH in both mouse macrophages and 
human monocytes (Extended Data Fig. 5i-k). Endogenous itaconate 
also efficiently induced an ATF3 response: when we compared wild- 
type and Irg1~’~ BMDMs tolerized in the presence of BSO and then 
restimulated, ATF3 was induced in wild-type cells but not in Irg]~/~ 
cells (Fig. 3h). 

Notably, IK BC also has a major role outside the macrophage context: 
it is induced upon IL-17 treatment of epithelial cells and orchestrates 
downstream inflammatory responses!*!8. Nfkbiz polymorphisms have 
been associated with several immune-related conditions, including 
psoriasis’®. As such, we first tested the in vitro effect of DI pretreat- 
ment on IKBC induction in IL-17A-stimulated primary keratinocytes. 
The induction of IKB¢ was inhibited by DI in primary mouse and 
human keratinocytes (Fig. 4a, b, Extended Data Fig. 6). To further 
examine the inhibitory effect of DI on IKBC induction by IL-17, we 
analysed expression of the well-characterized IkBC target genes Defb4, 
$100a7a, Lcn2 and $100a9 in mouse and human keratinocytes. As 
expected, the expression of these genes was downregulated by DI in 
correlation with IxBC protein levels (Fig. 4c, d). These data suggest 
that DI can also modulate the induction of Ik BC in several immune 
contexts. 

We next explored the ability of DI to interfere with IkBC signal- 
ling in vivo. We used a mouse model of psoriasis induced by the 
TLR7/8 agonist imiquimod (IMQ). In this model, skin inflammation 
is induced by topical application of IMQ cream onto the ears of mice 
to induce a psoriasis-like pathology resembling the human disease. 
Daily topical application of IMQ to the skin of the ear for seven 
days led to considerable scaling and oedema of the skin in control 
animals, whereas mice treated with DI in addition to IMQ showed no 
detectable skin changes (Fig. 4e-g). Similarly, quantitative analysis 
of ear-skin-derived mRNA showed significant induction of the IKBC 
target genes Defb4, S100a9, S100a7a and Lcn2 after IMQ application, 
whereas their expression was markedly reduced in the skin of mice 
treated with DI (Fig. 4h). Daily DI administration did not affect suc- 
cinate dehydrogenase activity in the heart and the liver considerably 
(Extended Data Fig. 7), suggesting a favourable safety profile. These 
data demonstrate that DI can act as an IkBC inhibitor in vivo and 
could provide a targeted approach for treating various autoimmune 
conditions. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
The experiments were not randomized, and the investigators were not blinded to 
allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Experimental animals. C57BL/6N wild-type mice were obtained from Charles 
River Laboratories. Nrf2/ ~ mice (cat. no. 017009) and control wild-type C57BL/6J 
mice (cat. no. 000664) were purchased from The Jackson Laboratory. Irg1~/~ mice 
were published previously”. Nfkbiz~/~ mice? were provided by S.A., sex-matched 
animals were used in experiments. p62-deficient mice” were provided by 
H. Virgin. Mice were maintained at Washington University under specific 
pathogen-free conditions in accordance with federal and university guidelines and 
protocols approved by the Animal Studies Committee of Washington University. 
Femurs and tibias from Hmox!1'*"!~ and control LyzM""Hmox1"’~ mice?! were 
provided by M.PS.. Femurs and tibias from Atf3~/~ mice”” and control C57BL/6 
wild-type mice were provided by T.H.. Mice used for the study were 6-12 weeks 
old. Unless stated otherwise, female mice were used. 

Bone marrow-derived macrophages and mouse cell cultures. BMDMs were 
prepared from 6- to 12-week-old mice as described! and cultured in RMPI-1640 
medium supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS), 2mM t-glutamine and 
100U ml penicillin-streptomycin and mouse recombinant macrophage colony 
stimulating factor (20 ng ml!, Peprotech). For experiments, cells were seeded at 
a concentration of 10° cells per ml in tissue-culture plates of various formats. The 
cells were treated with DI (2501M unless stated otherwise, cat. no. 592498, Sigma), 
DMEF (50\.M unless stated otherwise, cat. no. 242926, Sigma), 3-(ethoxycarbonyl) 
but-3-enoic acid (1-ethyl itaconate, 1EI; 51M, Aris Pharmaceuticals Inc.), or 
4-ethoxy-2-methylene-4-oxobutanoic acid (4-ethyl itaconate, 4EI; Aris 
Pharmaceuticals Inc.) for 12h and activated with lipopolysaccharide (LPS; 
100ng ml", Escherichia coli 0111:B4, Sigma) for 1h or as indicated. In some 
experiments cells were stimulated with a combination of LPS (20 ng ml~!) and 
IFN (50 ng ml~', Peprotech). In some experiments cells were treated with 
a-tocopherol (10 11M, Sigma), MitoTEMPO (500\1M, Sigma), N-acetylcysteine 
(1mM, Sigma), the ethylester of GSH (EtGSH; 1 mM, Santa Cruz Biotechnology) or 
buthionene sulfoximine (BSO; 500|M, Sigma) alone or in combination with DI for 
12h. In some experiments BMDMs were treated with DI for 12h and bafilomycin A 
(100 nM, Sigma) or MG132 (101M, Selleckchem) were added 30 min before 
subsequent LPS stimulation. 

In tolerization experiments, cells were stimulated with LPS (100 ng ml7!) for 
18h then washed with PBS at 37°C and restimulated with LPS (100 ng ml!) for 
1h. In some samples, BSO (500|1M) was present during the first stimulation. 

The BV2 microglial cell line was a gift from H. Virgin. BV2 cells were 
maintained in DMEM medium supplemented with 10% FBS, 2mM t-glutamine, 
1mM sodium pyruvate and 100 U ml? penicillin-streptomycin. BV2 respon- 
siveness to TLR stimulation was tested and cells were not tested for mycoplasma 
contamination. 

RNA sequencing analysis. mRNA was extracted with oligodT beads (Invitrogen), 
and libraries were prepared and quantified as described previously”. All RNA-seq 
experiments were performed in n =2 independent cultures. Raw and processed 
data were deposited in the Gene Expression Omnibus. Pre-ranked gene set enrich- 
ment analysis (GSEA) was performed using the fgsea R package™. For the analysis 
of wild-type and Nrf2-/~ BMDMs, genes were ranked according to signal-to-noise 
statistics; only the top 10,000 genes ordered by mean expression were considered. 
MSigDB C2 and H gene set collections were used. For the analysis of KEAP1 
conditional knockout (KpCKO) (GSE71263)° and Atf3~/~ (GSE61055)!° datasets, 
differential expression analysis was carried out using the limma package”, genes 
were ranked by the corresponding test statistics and P values were calculated using 
the GSEA method in the fgsea R package”* with 200,000 gene-set permutations. 
Heat maps were generated using the Phantasus online service (https://artyomovlab. 
wustl.edu/phantasus/). 

Western blots. Cells were lysed in RIPA lysis buffer system (Santa Cruz 
Biotechnology) and heat-denatured at 95°C for 5 min in reducing sample buffer 
(Bio-Rad). Proteins were separated on 4—20% polyacrylamide gradient gels (Bio- 
Rad) and transferred onto PVDF membranes (0.45 1m pore size, Millipore). 
Non-specific binding was blocked with 5% skim milk (or 5% BSA when phos- 
phoproteins were analysed), and membranes were probed with primary antibod- 
ies specific to Nrf2 (#12721), HO-1 (#70081), IkBC (mouse-specific, #93726), 
IKBC (#9244), ATF3 (#4D2Y5W), IRAK1 (#4504; sensitivity of IRAK1 detection 
diminishes upon IRAK1 K63 ubiquitination”®), phospho-IKK (Ser176/180, 
#2697), p62 (also known as SQSTM1) (#5114), phospho-elF2a (Ser51, #9721), 
eIF2a (#5324) from Cell Signaling; glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate dehydrogenase 
(GAPDH; sc-25778), IkBa (sc-1643), ATF3 (sc-188), succinate dehydrogenase 
complex, subunit A (SDHA; sc-166909) from Santa Cruz Biotechnology; NQO1 
(ab28947) from Abcam, followed by incubation with anti-rabbit-HRP (1:10,000; 
sc-2030) or anti-mouse-HRP (1:10,000; sc-2031) from Santa Cruz Biotechnology 
and Clarity Western ECL substrate (Bio-Rad). Membranes were exposed to X-ray 
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films (Research Products International) and developed using an SRX-101A film 
processor (Konica Minolta). GAPDH run on the same blot was used as a loading 
control. After the scanning of original films, the image brightness of some blots was 
adjusted and bands were cropped using Image]””*. Densitometry was performed 
using ImageJ. For gel source data (unadjusted and uncropped images containing 
molecular size marker), see Supplementary Fig. 1. 

DI detection with gas chromatography-mass spectrometry (GC-MS). For DI 
measurement, medium was collected from cells at various time points during incu- 
bation with 250}.M DI, and placed on ice. An equal volume of ethyl acetate (Sigma) 
was added and the samples were vortexed at 4°C for 1 min. After centrifugation 
at 14,000g for 2 min at 4°C, the organic phase was collected and approximately 
20-30 mg of sodium sulfate (Sigma) was added. The samples were vortexed before 
analysis. Analysis was performed using a TRACE 1300 GC equipped with a 30-m 
DB-35MS capillary column connected to a Thermo TSQ Quantum MS operating 
under electron impact ionization at 70 eV. 111 of sample was injected in splitless 
mode at 270°C, using helium as the carrier gas at a flow rate of 1 ml min~!. The 
GC oven temperature was held at 100°C for 3 min and increased to 240°C at 
3.5° min |. The MS source and the quadrupole were held at 230°C and 280°C, 
respectively, and the detector recorded ion abundance in the range 30-800 m/z. 
Metabolite profiling with liquid chromatography-mass spectrometry 
(LC-MS). Bone marrow-derived macrophages were seeded in 96-well plates at 10° 
cell per well for all analyses. After treatment, media was removed from the wells 
and the cells were washed three times with PBS (37 °C) and immediately placed 
on dry ice. The frozen cells or media were stored at —80°C until extraction. Cell 
extracts were prepared by adding 18011 of 70/30 ethanol/H20 solution at 70°C, 
with 300ng ml! !C;!°N, ds-glutamate as the internal standard. After rigorous 
mixing and centrifugation (21,694 for 10 min at 4°C), the supernatant was col- 
lected and transferred to another 96-well plate, and the solvent was evaporated 
under reduced pressure using EZ-2 (Genevac). Before injection, dried extracts 
were reconstituted, or medium was diluted (1:20) in LC-MS grade water. The 
extracted samples were analysed by high-resolution accurate mass LC-MS. LC 
separation was achieved by reverse-phase ion-pairing chromatography. The system 
consisted of a Vanquish (Thermo Fisher Scientific) pumping system, coupled to 
an autosampler and degasser. Chromatographic separation was performed using a 
Synergy Hydro-RP column (100mm x 2mm, 2.5 1m particle size, Phenomenex). 
The elution gradient involved a binary solvent system as described previously”’. 
Accurate mass data were acquired using a Q Exactive Orbitrap mass spectrometer 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific), which was equipped with a heated electrospray ioni- 
zation source operated in negative electrospray mode. Ionization source working 
parameters were optimized; the heater temperature was set to 300°C, ion spray 
voltage was set to 3,500 V. An m/z scan range from 70 to 700 was chosen and the 
resolution was set at 70,000. The automatic gain control target was set at le6 and 
the maximum injection time was 250 ms. Instrument control and acquisition was 
achieved using Xcalibur 2.2 software (Thermo Fisher Scientific). All data analysis 
was conducted using El-MAVEN software”. 

Synthesis of DI-GSH conjugate (N5-(1-((carboxymethyl)amino)-3-((4-methoxy- 
2-(methoxycarbonyl)-4-oxobutyl)thio)-1-oxopropan-2-yl) glutamine). To a 
vial charged with dimethyl 2-methylenesuccinate (0.158 g, 1.0 mmol) was added 
ethanol (1.000 ml) and triethylamine (0.167 ml, 1.200 mmol) and the mixture was 
cooled in an ice-water bath before the addition of GSH (0.369 g, 1.200 mmol). The 
resulting suspension was stirred overnight and allowed to slowly warm to room 
temperature (ice melt) affording a light yellow solution. The mixture was dried 
under reduced pressure and purified by RP-HPLC as follows: Agilent automated 
purification system with single quad MS and DAD; Waters AcQuity UPLC I-Class 
with QDa and UV; XSelect CSH Prep C18 OBD 5m 19 x 100 column. Solvents 
A and B were water with 0.1% formic acid, and acetonitrile, respectively. The 
method time was 10 min, with a gradient from 10% B to 40% B over 5 min. Samples 
were loaded at 10% B. The flow rate during the loading was 25 ml min“! and it 
was raised to 40 ml min“! during separation, affording N°-(1-((carboxymethy1) 
amino)-3-((4-methoxy-2-(methoxycarbonyl)-4-oxobutyl)thio)-1-oxopropan-2-yl)glut 
amine as a white solid (314 mg, 67.4%). ESI m/z (M+H)* 466.0. 'H NMR 
(400 MHz, DMSO-dg) 6 8.70 (t, J=6.6 Hz, 1H), 8.32 (d, J=8.6 Hz, 1H), 8.13 
(d, J=1.2 Hz, 1H), 4.43-4.33 (m, 1H), 3.67 (m, 1H), 3.60 (s, 3H), 3.58 (s, 3H), 3.25 
(m, 3H, beneath water peak in DMSO), 3.00-2.70 (m, 3H), 2.70-2.56 (m, 3H), 2.28 
(m, 2H), 1.95-1.75 (m, 2H). 

Synthesis of Ita-GSH conjugate (2-(((2-(4-amino-4-carboxybutanamido)-3- 
((carboxymethyl)amino)-3-oxopropyl)thio) methyl) succinic acid). To a vial 
charged with 2-methylenesuccinic acid (itaconic acid; 0.021 g, 0.163 mmol) was 
added water (0.651 ml) and GSH (0.05 g, 0.163 mmol). The resulting suspension 
was heated at 37°C overnight, affording a pale yellow solution, which was directly 
purified by RP-HPLC as follows: XSelect Prep C18 51m 19 x 100 column. Solvents 
A and B were water with 0.1% formic acid, and acetonitrile, respectively. The 
method time was 10 min with a gradient from 5% B to 10% B over 5min. Samples 
were loaded at 5% B. The flow rate during the loading and the separation was 
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40 ml min~!. Mass spectral data were acquired from 200-1000 amv in electrospray 
positive mode. The product was successfully isolated as 2-(((2-(4-amino- 
4-carboxybutanamido)-3-((carboxymethyl)amino)-3-oxopropyl)thio)methyl) 
succinic acid (28.4 mg, 0.065 mmol, 39.9% yield) as a pale white solid. ESI m/z 
(M-+H)* 437.1. 'H NMR (400 MHz, D,0) 6 4.48 (ddd, J=8.7, 5.0, 3.3 Hz, 1H), 
3.86 (s, 2H), 3.71 (t, J=6.3 Hz, 1H), 2.97 (ddt, J= 12.1, 9.1, 5.6 Hz, 2H), 2.87-2.52 
(m, 5H), 2.43 (td, J=7.5, 5.4 Hz, 2H), 2.06 (q, J=7.3 Hz, 2H). 
Synthesis of !°C5-DI (#°Cs-DI). E. coli ita23 (provided by the Klamt laboratory)*! 
was allowed to grow in '*C-glucose-LB broth (10 ml of 10g1~! bacto-trypsin, 5g 17 
yeast extract, 10g1~! NaCl, 0.28g1~! CaCh, 125mg]~! kanamycin and 0.2% (w/v) 
of ?C-glucose) overnight at 30°C and 210r.p.m., until OD 429 (the absorbance at 
420 nm) reached 2.6. The production of itaconic acid was next initiated by dilution 
of 10011 of the above culture into 250 ml of a *C-glucose minimal media (5.0g 1"! 
K,HPO,, 3.5g¢ 1! KH2POg, 3.5g1-! (NH3)NaHPO,, 0.25 g1~! MgSOg, 11.3mg1"! 
CaCh, 1.5g17! glutamic acid, 0.5mg1' thiamine, 25 mg 1“! kanamycin, 1 ml trace 
element solution and 0.4% 'C-glucose). The trace element solution consists of 
1.6g1-! FeCl, 0.2g1-! CoCly-6H20, 0.1g 17>! CaCh, 0.2g 17! ZnCly-4H20, 0.2 g1-1 
NaMoO,, 0.05 g 1”! H3BO3. The bacteria were allowed to grow for 6 days until 
the OD420 reached 1.9-2.1. The cells were pelleted by centrifugation for 30 min at 
14,000g and 4°C. The supernatant was collected and lyophilized to afford a white 
powder (3.78 g). The powder was re-dissolved in distilled H,O (10 ml) and the pH 
reduced to 2 using concentrated HCl (around 0.5 ml). C-labelled itaconate was 
extracted into ethyl acetate (4 x 15 ml). The combined organic layers were dried 
over anhydrous Na SO, and concentrated in vacuo to afford '°C-labelled itaco- 
nate as an off-white solid (283 mg, 1.1 g per litre of culture). 1H NMR (d6-DMSO, 
500 MHz) 6 12.38 (br s, 2H, -COOH), 6.30-5.92 (m, 1H, H-2a), 5.71 (ddd, 1H, 
Uc: 158.8 Hz, 7Juc: 12.0 Hz, *Juc: 5.9 Hz, H-2b), 3.38-3.03 (m, 2H, H-4); ®C 
NMR (d6-DMSO, 125 MHz) 6 172.0 (dt, Yee: 55.7 Hz, *Jcc: 2.6 Hz, C-1), 167.5 
(d, Joc: 68.8 Hz, C-5), 135.3 (tdd, Joc: 69.1 Hz, Yeo: 46.7 Hz, 7Jcc: 2.8 Hz, C-3), 
127.4 (d, ‘Joc: 70.8 Hz, C-2), 38.1-36.5 (m, C-4) HR-MS ?CsH6O4 (M+Na)* 
calcd. 158.0326, found 158.0328. 

The reactant !3C-itaconic acid (0.10 g, 9.5mmol) was dissolved in methanol 
(1 ml). To this solution was added one drop of concentrated H2SO, and the mixture 
was refluxed overnight (16h). The reaction was quenched with saturated NaHCO} 
(1 ml), then extracted into dichloromethane (2 x 2 ml). The combined organic 
layers were dried over anhydrous Na2SO, to afford a brown liquid. Yield: 97 mg, 
80%. 'H NMR (CDCI, 300 MHz) 6 6.62-6.00 (m, 1H, H-2a), 6.00-5.36 (m, 1H, 
H-2b), 3.74 (d, 3H, *Jyc: 3.8 Hz, H-6), 3.67 (d, 2H, *Juyc: 3.9 Hz, H-7), 3.60-2.99 
(m, 2H, H-4); °C NMR (CDCl, 75 MHz) 6 172.0-170.6 (m, C-1), 167.5-166.0 
(m, C-5), 133.9 (tdd, Yee: 71.9 Hz, *Jcc 46.5 Hz, *Jcc 3.0 Hz, C-3), 130.0-127.2 
(m, C-2), 52.4-52.3 (m, C-6), 52.3-52.2 (m, C-7), 38.7-36.7 (m, C-4) HR-MS 
C,'°C5Hy9O4 (M+ Na)* calcd. 168.0639, found 168.0638. 
Protein mass spectrometry. BMDMs were plated 2 x 10° cells per well in 6-well 
plates. Cells were subjected to one of the following: (1) treated with DI (250|1M) 
for 12h and then stimulated with LPS (100 ng ml!) for 1h, or (2) only stimulated 
with LPS (100ng ml’) for 1h, or (3) only treated with DI (250\1.M) for 12h, or (4) 
treated with neither DI nor LPS. Cells were then washed three times with PBS and 
lysed in 200 1l of urea buffer (8 M urea, 75 mM NaCl, 50mM Tris pH 8.0, 1 mM 
EDTA). Lysates were then cleared by centrifugation at 20,000g and protein concen- 
trations were determined by BCA assay (Pierce). 15 1g of total protein per sample 
were processed further. Disulfide bonds were reduced with 5 mM dithiothreitol 
and cysteines were subsequently alkylated with 10 mM iodoacetamide. Samples 
were diluted 1:4 with 50mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0) and sequencing grade modified 
trypsin (Promega) was added in an enzyme-to-substrate ratio of 1:50. After 16h of 
digestion, samples were acidified with 1% formic acid (final concentration). Tryptic 
peptides were desalted on C18 StageTips*™ and evaporated to dryness in a vacuum 
concentrator. Desalted peptides were labelled with the TMT 10plex mass tag label- 
ling reagent according to the manufacturer's instructions (Thermo Scientific) with 
small modifications. In brief, 0.2 units of TMT10plex reagent was used per 151g 
of sample. Peptides were dissolved in 3011 of 50 mM HEPES pH 8.5 solution and 
the TMT 10plex reagent was added in 12.3 jl of MeCN. After 1h incubation the 
reaction was stopped with 2.511 5% hydroxylamine for 15 min at 25°C. 
Differentially labelled peptides were mixed for each replicate and subsequently 
desalted on C18 StageTips* and evaporated to dryness in a vacuum concentrator. 

The peptide mixtures were fractionated by strong cation exchange (SCX) 
using StageTips as previously described* with slight modifications. In brief, one 
StageTip was prepared per sample by 3 SCX discs (3 M, cat. no. 2251) topped 
with 2 C18 discs (3 M, cat. no. 2215). The packed StageTips were first washed 
with 100] methanol and then with 10011 80% acetonitrile and 0.2% formic acid. 
Afterwards they were equilibrated by 10011 0.2% formic acid and the sample was 
loaded onto the discs. The sample was transeluted from the C18 discs to the SCX 
discs by applying 10011 80% acetonitrile; 0.2% formic acid, which was followed 
by three stepwise elutions and collections of the peptide mix from the SCX discs. 
The first fraction was eluted with 50 jul of 50 mM NH4AcO, 20% MeCN (pH ~7.2); 


the second with 5011 50 mM NH4HCO3, 20% MeCN (pH ~8.5) and the third with 
501 0.1% NH4OH, 20% MeCN (pH ~9.5). 200 il of 0.2% acetic acid was added to 
each of the three fractions and they were subsequently desalted on C18 StageTips 
as previously described*? and evaporated to dryness in a vacuum concentrator. 
Peptides were reconstituted in 1011 0.2% formic acid. Both the unfractionated 
samples and the fractionated, less complex samples were then analysed by LC-MS/ 
MS ona Q Exactive HF as previously described***“, In brief, around 1 1g of total 
peptides were analysed on an Eksigent nanoLC-415 HPLC system (Sciex) coupled 
via a 25-cm C18 column (inner diameter of 100,1m, packed in-house with 2.4,.m 
ReproSil-Pur C18-AQ medium, Dr. Maisch GmbH) to a benchtop Orbitrap Q 
Exactive HF mass spectrometer (Thermo Fisher Scientific). Peptides were sepa- 
rated at a flow rate of 200 nl min! with a linear 206-min gradient from 2% to 25% 
solvent B (100% acetonitrile, 0.1% formic acid), followed by a linear 5-min gradient 
from 25 to 85% solvent B. Each sample was run for 270 min, including sample 
loading and column equilibration times. Data were acquired in data-dependent 
mode using Xcalibur 2.8 software. MS1 spectra were measured with a resolution 
of 60,000, an automatic gain control target of 3e6 and a mass range from 375 to 
2000 m/z. Up to 15 MS2 spectra per duty cycle were triggered at a resolution of 
60,000, an automatic gain control target of 2e5, an isolation window of 1.6 m/z and 
a normalized collision energy of 36. 

All raw data were analysed with MaxQuant software*° version 1.6.0.16 using 
a UniProt Mus musculus database (downloaded on 16 May 2017), and MS/MS 
searches were performed with the following parameters: The five mass spec 
runs were grouped together. TMT1 plex labelling on the MS2 level, oxidation 
of methionine, deamidation of asparagine and protein N-terminal acetylation as 
variable modifications; carbamidomethylation as fixed modification; Trypsin/P as 
the digestion enzyme; precursor ion mass tolerances of 20 p.p.m. for the first search 
(used for nonlinear mass re-calibration) and 4.5 p.p.m. for the main search, and a 
fragment ion mass tolerance of 20 p.p.m. For identification, we applied a maximum 
false discovery rate of 1% separately on protein and peptide level. We required one 
or more unique/razor peptides for protein identification and a ratio count for each 
of the 10 TMT channels. This gave us a total of 4,123 quantified protein groups. 

Finally, we normalized the MaxQuant-generated corrected TMT intensities 
such that at each condition or time point the corrected TMT intensity values added 
up to exactly 1,000,000, therefore each protein group value can be regarded as 
a normalized microshare (we did this separately for each TMT channel for all 
proteins that made our filter cutoff in all the TMT channels. After that we added 
a pseudocount of 1 to each intensity value in order to account for the noise level 
and make our fold-change calls more robust for small intensity values. Finally, we 
log»-transformed all values and took the average of the log, values for all replicates 
per condition (if replicate samples were present). 
Metabolic labelling of nascent protein synthesis with click chemistry. BMDMs 
were grown in 12-well plates, 10° cells per well and treated with DI (250,1.M) for 
10h. The cells were then washed three times with methionine-deficient media and 
incubated for 1 h without methionine in the presence of 200,1M DI. After that, 
t-azidohomoalanine (Click-iT AHA, C10102, Invitrogen) was added directly to 
cell media to a final concentration of 50|1M. The cells were then stimulated with 
LPS for 1h. In some samples, cells were treated with puromycin (5,.g ml!) for 2h 
before LPS stimulation to block translation. Cells were lysed in 10011 of lysis buffer 
(50mM Tris-HCl, pH 8, 1% SDS) supplemented with protease inhibitor cocktail, 
phenylmethylsulfony] fluoride and Na3VO, (Santa Cruz Biotechnology). Lysates 
were incubated on ice for 30 min, sonicated and cleared by centrifugation at 13,000g 
for 5 min at 4°C. Total protein concentration was determined using an RC/DC 
Protein Assay (Bio-Rad). 30g of protein was used for the downstream reaction 
with 40 nM biotin-alkyne (B10185, Invitrogen) and the reaction was carried out 
in Click-iT Protein Reaction Buffer Kit (C10276, Invitrogen) according to the 
manufacturer's protocol. Proteins were separated on 4-20% polyacrylamide gra- 
dient gels (Bio-Rad) and biotinylated proteins were detected by western blot with 
a streptavidin-HRP conjugate (1:1000, #554066, BD Pharmingen). The membrane 
was stripped using 0.2 M NaOH and reprobed to detect IkBC (see “Western blots’). 
Glutathione measurement. The total GSH concentration in cells was determined 
by a GSH/GSSH Ratio Detection Assay Kit (Abcam) according to the manufac- 
turer’s protocol. In brief, 10° BMDMs were lysed in 10011 of 0.5% NP-40 in PBS, 
pH 6. Samples were deproteinized using trichloroacetic acid and neutralized by 
the addition of 1 M NaHCO; to achieve pH values of 4-6. Collected extracts were 
diluted with the supplied assay buffer and used directly for GSH measurement. 
Cytokine detection. Cytokines in cell supernatants were analysed using DuoSet 
ELISA kits according to the manufacturer’s protocol (R&D Systems). The super- 
natants from BMDMs were diluted 1:4, those from human blood monocytes were 
diluted 1:3. 
RNA isolation and quantitative real-time PCR. RNA from cultured cells was 
isolated using a Total RNA I kit (Omega). RNA from the skin of mouse ears was 
extracted using an RNeasy mini kit (Qiagen) after tissue disruption with sterile 
zirconium beads on a MagNA Lyser (Roche). Isolated RNA was reverse-transcribed 
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using AffinityScript Multi-Temp reverse transcriptase (Agilent Technologies) 
according to the manufacturer’s protocol. Reactions were performed in 96-well 
plates using a SYBR Green PCR Master mix (Thermo Fisher Scientific) using a 
LightCycler 96 or LightCycler 480 (Roche Diagnostics). All assays were performed 
at least in duplicate, and reaction mixtures in 20-11 volumes (96-plate) or 10-1l 
volumes (384-plate) were processed under the following cycling conditions: initial 
10 min denaturation at 95°C, followed by 40 cycles at 95°C for 10s, 60°C for 1 min. 
Threshold cycle values for each sample were determined by automated threshold 
analysis. Expression levels of all mRNAs were normalized to reference gene Actb in 
BMDMs or to Rpl19 in mouse keratinocytes and tissue samples; to ACTB in human 
blood monocytes or RPLPO in human keratinocytes. The relative increase in the 
expression level of a gene was normalized to the level of expression in unstimulated 
control cells in each experiment. Primer pairs used are listed in Supplementary 
Table 1. IkBC-dependent genes selected for analysis in macrophages have been 
published previously*®. 

Lentiviral transduction. Mouse Nfkbiz 3’ UTR Lenti-reporter-GFP (#MT- 
m64048) vector or pLenti- UTR-GFP-Blank vector (#m014) were purchased from 
Applied Biological Materials. For lentiviral production, a transfection mixture of 
1.5 ml of Opti- MEM medium (Invitrogen), 18 1g of psPAX2 (gift from D. Trono, 
Addgene plasmid #12260), 13 1g of pCMV-V-SVG (gift from B. Weinberg, 
Addgene plasmid #8454)’, 201g of lentiviral construct, and 1051 of polyeth- 
ylenimine (1 mg ml~1, 25kDa, linear form, Polysciences) was used. The mixture 
was incubated at room temperature for 20 min and added to HEK-293T cells 
(ATCC) cultured in DMEM supplemented with 10% FBS, 2mM 1-glutamine and 
100U ml penicillin-streptomycin in a 150 cm? tissue-culture flask. After 48h, 
virus-containing medium was filtered through cellulose acetate filters (45 jim 
pore-size) and used directly for BV2 transduction in the presence of polybrene 
(8g ml~!, Millipore). The next day, the medium was replaced and two days after 
this the cells were selected with puromycin at 51g ml~. 

Flow cytometry. For measurements of reactive oxygen species, cells were treated 
with DI (250,1M), loaded with 101M CM-H,DCFDA (Invitrogen) at room 
temperature for 30 min in Hank’s balanced salt solution (HBSS). After incubation, 
cells were rinsed with warm HBSS, collected and directly analysed. The mean 
fluorescent intensity of living cells is shown. For Nfkbiz 3’ UTR reporter analysis, 
the GFP signal was determined in live cells. For analysis of cell viability, cells were 
stained with propidium iodide (1,.g ml“) and the percentage of negative cells 
was plotted. Cells were acquired on CantolI or LSRII flow cytometers (Becton 
Dickinson), and data were analysed with FlowJo v.9.5.2 software (Tree Star). For 
the gating strategy, see Supplementary Fig. 2. 

Confocal microscopy. BMDMs were seeded at 8-well multitest microscopy slides 
(MP Biomedicals). Cells were treated with DI (250M, 12h) and then stimulated 
with LPS (100ng ml“, 30 min). The cells were fixed with 3% paraformaldehyde 
in PBS for 30 min and permeabilized with 0.1% Triton X-100 in PBS for 15 min. 
After washing with PBS, samples were blocked with 1% BSA for 15min and 
subsequently labelled with p65-specific antibody (1:50, #8242, Cell Signaling), 
followed by AF568-conjugated anti-rabbit secondary antibody (1:500, #A11011, 
Thermo Fisher Scientific) in PBS containing 1% BSA. After labelling, the cells were 
washed with PBS and mounted in 50% (w/v) glycerol in PBS, pH 8.5 containing 
4!,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI; 1 1g ml‘, Sigma) to label nuclei. Images 
of random fields of view were acquired using a Leica DMi8 confocal microscope 
(Leica Microsystems) equipped with a HC PL APO 40x/1.3 NA oil immersion 
objective and exported with LAS AF Lite software (Leica). 

Human blood monocytes isolation and treatment. Blood from healthy donors 
was acquired from leukoreduction chambers supplied by the Mississippi Valley 
Regional Blood Center. Peripheral blood mononuclear cells from buffy coats 
were recovered from the Ficoll interface after a 400g centrifugation for 30 min. 
Monocytes were isolated by adherence on a cell-culture dish for 1h at 37°C and 
5% CO in RPMI containing 1% human serum albumin (Albutein). After extensive 
washes to remove non-adherent cells, monocytes (>95% purity) were collected, 
counted and 5 x 10° cells were plated per well in 24-well plates. The cells were 
treated with DI (12511M unless stated otherwise) for 12h and stimulated with LPS 
(100 ng ml!) for 1h or as indicated. In some experiments cells were treated with 
DI in the presence of EtGSH (1 mM, Santa Cruz Biotechnology). 

Primary mouse and human keratinocytes. Primary keratinocytes were iso- 
lated from C57BL/6 wild-type newborn mice or human foreskins as previously 
described**, 2 x 10° cells in 1 ml of KFSM media (Gibco 10725-018) (Ca** concen- 
trations of 0.05 mM (mouse) and 0.09 mM (human)) were plated in 12-well tissue 
culture plates. After 2-3 days of cultivation, mouse or human cells were treated 
with DI for 12h and then stimulated with mouse recombinant IL-17A (100ng ml}; 
cat. no. 421-ML, R&D Systems) or human recombinant IL-17A (100 ng ml7}; 
7955-IL, R&D Systems) for 4h or as indicated. 

IMQ-induced psoriasis. To induce experimental psoriasis*’, imiquimod 
(IMQ; imiquimod cream 5%, Perrigo. Co.) was applied daily to mice on both 
ears (~5 mg per ear) for 7 days. For the DI-treated mice, DI was administered via 
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the intraperitoneal route at 20 mg in 5001] sterile PBS per mouse one day before 
IMQ application and daily thereafter for seven days. After seven days, mice were 
euthanized and ears were used for RNA extraction or histological analysis by per- 
forming haematoxylin and eosin staining on 7-\1m thick sections after paraffin 
embedding. The average ear thickness in each sample was quantified from images 
obtained at identical settings using ImageJ*””*. Thickness at five equidistant places 
in each image was quantified and the mean of these values was used to represent 
results in each mouse. 

SDH activity in mouse heart and liver. DI was administered to mice via the intra- 
peritoneal route at 20 mg in 500 il sterile PBS per mouse, either once per day for a 
total length of four days (DI daily) or every 2h, three times in total (DI overdose). 
For the daily DI administration, the last injection was 6h before the tissue collec- 
tion, and in the DI overdose protocol the last injection was 2h before collection. 
Mice were euthanized and heart (~50 mg) and liver tissue (~200 mg) were collected, 
washed in PBS and mitochondria were isolated with Mitochondria Isolation Kit for 
Tissue (#89801, Thermo Scientific) according to the manufacturer's protocol. For 
the analysis of mitochondrial purity, cytoplasmic and mitochondrial fractions were 
diluted with reducing sample buffer and analysed by western blot for the presence 
of SDH and GAPDH (see ‘Western blots’). SDH activity in isolated mitochon- 
dria was analysed using an SDH Activity Colorimetric Kit (#MAK197, Sigma). 
Isolated mitochondria were directly resuspended in SDH assay buffer. In parallel, 
protein concentration in each sample was determined using RC/DC Protein Assay 
(Bio-Rad) and activity was normalized to protein concentration. 

Statistical analysis. Unless stated otherwise, standard statistical analyses were 
performed using MS Excel or GraphPad Prism 7. The type and number of 
replicates and the statistical tests used are described in the figure legends. Exact 
P values are shown where determined. Individual data points are shown, and the 
mean +s.e.m. is reported for analyses where n > 2, only the mean is reported 
where n <2. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. The raw and processed RNA-seq data have been deposited 
in the Gene Expression Omnibus with accession numbers GSE102190 and 
GSE110749. The original mass spectra may be downloaded from MassIVE 
(http://massive.ucsd.edu) using the identifier MSV000082101. Source data for 
the graphical representations found in all figures and Extended Data figures are 
provided. Source data for western blots (uncropped and unprocessed scans with 
size marker indications) are presented in Supplementary Fig. 1. All other data that 
support the findings of this study are available from the corresponding author 
upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Detection of DI-GSH and Ita-GSH and 
electrophilic stress response. a, Transcriptional comparison of KpCKO 
and wild-type BMDMs and enrichment of the DI gene signature. b, The 
reaction of DI with a thiol group in a Michael reaction. c, DI levels in 
media of BMDMs treated with DI for the indicated time, as determined by 
GC-MS. Mean of n=2 cultures. d, Levels of the DI-GSH conjugate in the 
media of BMDMs treated with DI for the indicated time, as detected by 
LC-MS. Mean of n =2 cultures. Data from Fig. le are overlaid with data 
for cell-free media. e, Levels of DI-GSH conjugate in BMDMs (left) and in 
their media (right) after treatment with '°C;-labelled DI for the indicated 
time, as detected by LC-MS. Mean of n=2 cultures. f, g, Representative 


extracted ion chromatograms of DI-GSH detected in the media of 
BMDMs treated with DI for 6h compared to the synthesized DI-GSH 
standard (f), and Ita-GSH detected in BMDMs stimulated with LPS for 
24h compared to the synthesized Ita-GSH standard (g). n= 10 technical 
replicates. h, Detection of reactive oxygen species in BV2 cells treated 
with DI for the indicated time, as determined by flow cytometry. Mean 
of n=2 experiments. i, Cytokine production in BMDMs treated with DI 
in the presence of EtGSH and stimulated with LPS for 4h, mean +s.e.m., 
n=3 experiments. j, Western blot of HO-1 expression in BMDMs treated 
with DME. Representative of three experiments. For gel source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. Statistical tests used were two-tailed t-tests. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | DI downregulates secondary transcriptional 
response to TLR stimulation. a, Western blot of Ik BC expression in 
wild-type or Nfkbiz~/~ BMDMs stimulated with LPS. b, Cytokine 
production in wild-type and Nfkbiz-/~ BMDMs stimulated with LPS for 
4h, mean +s.e.m., 1 =3 experiments. c, RNA-seq analysis of BMDMs 
treated with DI and stimulated with LPS and IFNy. d, mRNA expression 
show the induction of the indicated target genes in wild-type and 
Nfkbiz~’ ~BMDMs treated with DI and stimulated with LPS for 4h, 
mean +s.e.m., n= 3 experiments. e, Western blot of IkBC expression in 
DI-treated BMDMs stimulated with LPS for 1h. f, mRNA expression in 
human blood monocytes treated with DI and stimulated with LPS. 

g, Western blot of IxBC expression in human blood monocytes treated 
with DI and stimulated with LPS. h, i, Western blot of Ix Ba (h) and IRAK1 
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expression and IKK phosphorylation (i) in BMDMs treated with DI and 
stimulated with LPS. j, p65 localization in DI-treated, LPS-stimulated 
BMDM.s. Nuclei are stained with DAPI. Scale bars, 251m. Representative 
of two cultures. k, Western blot of Ik BC expression in BMDMs treated 
with DI in the presence of EtGSH and stimulated with LPS for 1h. 

1, Western blot of IxBC expression in human blood monocytes treated 
with DI in the presence of EtGSH and stimulated with LPS for 1h. 

m, Cytokine production in wild-type or Nfkbiz’~ BMDMs treated with 
DI in the presence of NAC, stimulated with LPS for 4h. Mean of n=2 
cultures. Representative data from two experiments (a), three experiments 
(e, h, i, k), three donors (f, g) and two donors (1). For gel source data, see 
Supplementary Fig. 1. Statistical tests used were two-tailed t-tests. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | DI regulates Ix B¢ at the post-transcriptional 
level. a, Comparison of the effects of DI on IL-6, TNF and IBC on the 
protein and mRNA levels. Cytokine production is shown in BMDMs 
treated with DI (left) or DMF (middle) and stimulated with LPS for 4h 
(DI), mean of n=2 experiments, or 24h (DMF), mean +s.e.m., n=3 
experiments. Right, densitometric quantification of Ix BC protein and 
mRNA expression is shown for BMDMs treated with DI, stimulated with 
LPS for 1h. Mean of n =3 experiments, mRNA representative of two 
experiments. b, Western blot of IkBC expression in BMDMs treated with 
DI and stimulated with LPS for 1h. MG132 or bafilomycin A (BafA) were 
added 30 min before LPS stimulation. c, Nfkbiz 3’ UTR reporter expressing 


RNA (DI-Control, Log2 val) 


GFP in BV2 cells treated with DI (250M) for 12h and stimulated 

with LPS for 1h. EMPTY vector expressed GFP only; GFP expression 
determined by flow cytometry. d, Western blot of phosphorylated and 
total e[F2a in DI-treated BMDMs. e, Western blot of nascent protein 
synthesis detected using biotin—alkyne click chemistry in BMDMs 
treated with DI and stimulated with LPS for 1h. The same membrane was 
reprobed for IkBC. Representative of two experiments. f, Densitometric 
quantification of the biotin signal in the membrane in e. g, log fold change 
of proteomic signal in unstimulated and LPS-stimulated cells. h, log 

fold change of transcript and protein. For b-d, data is representative of 
three experiments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | BSO potentiates the inhibitory effect of DI. 

a, Western blot of Nrf2 expression in BMDMs treated with BSO or DI. 

b, GSH levels in BMDMs treated with BSO and stimulated with LPS. 
Mean +s.e.m., n =3 cultures. c, Cytokine production in BMDMs treated 
with BSO and stimulated with LPS. Mean + s.e.m., n= 3 experiments. 

d, Cytokine production in BMDMs treated with DI and BSO and 


stimulated with LPS for 4h. Mean + 
production in BMDMs treated with 
with LPS for 4h. Mean +s.e.m., n= 


s.e.m., 1 = 3 experiments. e, Cytokine 
4EI (10 mM) and BSO and stimulated 
3 experiments. f, Western blot of 


IkBC expression in BMDMs tolerized with LPS in the presence of BSO 
for 18h and restimulated for 1 h (see Fig. 21), asterisk shows the different 


exposures. Western blot data are rep 


resentative of three experiments. For 


gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. Statistical tests used were 


two-tailed t-tests. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Nrf2-independent action of DI. a, Western blot and IFNa pathways. f, Pathways regulated by DI in an Nrf2-independent 
of Ik BC expression in wild-type or Nrf2~/ ~ BMDMs treated with DI and manner. Gene ranks, normalized enrichment score (NES), P and 
stimulated with LPS for 1h. b, Western blot of p62 and HO-1in wild-type adjusted P (padj) are shown. g, h, Western blot of Nrf2 expression (g) or 
or Nrf2-/~ BMDMs treated with DI and stimulated with LPS. c, Western phosphorylated and total eIF2« (h) in DI-treated wild-type or Atf3~/~ 


blot of IxBC expression in wild-type and p62-deficient BMDMs treated BMDMs. i-k, Western blot of ATF3 in BMDMs (i, j) and human blood 
with DI and stimulated with LPS. d, Western blot of IkBC expression in monocytes (k) treated with DI in combination with NAC or EtGSH and 
wild-type and Hmox1-deficient BMDMs treated with DI and stimulated stimulated with LPS. Data are representative of three experiments (a, g, i, j), 


with LPS. e, Transcriptional comparison of Nrf2~/~ and wild-type BMDMs _ two experiments (b, c, h), one experiment (d) and from two donors (k). 
treated with DI and GSEA statistics for unfolded protein response (UPR) For gel source data, see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Viability of keratinocytes after DI treatment. 
Mouse and human primary keratinocytes were treated with DI for 12h and 
viability was determined by propidium iodide staining and flow cytometry. 
Percentage of propidium iodide-negative cells is shown. Representative of 
two mice or donors. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | DI shows a lack of in vivo toxicity. a, Schematic 

of DI administration for the analysis of succinate dehydrogenase (SDH) 
activity in the heart and the liver. b, SDH activity in the heart and the liver 
of mice treated as in a. Mean of n = 2 technical replicates. Representative 
data from two mice. c, Western blot of SDH and GAPDH in mitochondrial 
and cytoplasmic fractions from the heart and the liver of mice treated as 

in a. Representative of two mice. For gel source data, see Supplementary 
Fig. 1. 
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Genetic identification of leptin neural circuits in 
energy and glucose homeostases 


Jie Xu!, Christopher L. Bartolome!?*, Cho Shing Low!’, Xinchi Vi!, Cheng-Hao Chien!, Peng Wang! & Dong Kong!?** 


Leptin, a hormone produced in white adipose tissue, acts in the 
brain to communicate fuel status, suppress appetite following a 
meal, promote energy expenditure and maintain blood glucose 
stability”. Dysregulation of leptin or its receptors (LEPR) results 
in severe obesity and diabetes*>. Although intensive studies on 
leptin have transformed obesity and diabetes research”®, clinical 
applications of the molecule are still limited’, at least in part 
owing to the complexity and our incomplete understanding of the 
underlying neural circuits. The hypothalamic neurons that express 
agouti-related peptide (AGRP) and pro-opiomelanocortin (POMC) 
have been hypothesized to be the main first-order, leptin-responsive 
neurons. Selective deletion of LEPR in these neurons with the 
Cre-loxP system, however, has previously failed to recapitulate, 
or only marginally recapitulated, the obesity and diabetes that are 
seen in LEPR-deficient Lepr’ mice, suggesting that AGRP or 
POMC neurons are not directly required for the effects of leptin 
in vivo®-!". The primary neural targets of leptin are therefore still 
unclear. Here we conduct a systematic, unbiased survey of leptin- 
responsive neurons in streptozotocin-induced diabetic mice 
and exploit CRISPR-Cas9-mediated genetic ablation of LEPR 
in vivo. Unexpectedly, we find that AGRP neurons but not POMC 
neurons are required for the primary action of leptin to regulate 
both energy balance and glucose homeostasis. Leptin deficiency 
disinhibits AGRP neurons, and chemogenetic inhibition of these 
neurons reverses both diabetic hyperphagia and hyperglycaemia. 
In sharp contrast to previous studies, we show that CRISPR- 
mediated deletion of LEPR in AGRP neurons causes severe obesity 
and diabetes, faithfully replicating the phenotype of Lepr4*/4+ 
mice. We also uncover divergent mechanisms of acute and chronic 
inhibition of AGRP neurons by leptin (presynaptic potentiation of 
GABA (-aminobutyric acid) neurotransmission and postsynaptic 
activation of ATP-sensitive potassium channels, respectively). Our 
findings identify the underlying basis of the neurobiological effects 
of leptin and associated metabolic disorders. 

Leptin deficiency develops secondary to body-weight loss in mice 
treated with streptozotocin (STZ), a chemical agent that is selec- 
tively toxic to pancreatic }-cells and causes loss of insulin (Extended 
Data Fig. la—g). The catabolic consequences and hyperglycaemia are 
reversed by centrally administered leptin'»'”. However, as the synthesis 
and deposition of fat requires insulin, these mice do not gain weight 
despite the lack of leptin (Extended Data Fig. 1d). We hypothesized 
that STZ-treated diabetic mice retain leptin sensitivity and can there- 
fore provide an alternative animal model in which to profile leptin- 
responsive neurons, exempted from the secondary effects of obesity. We 
systematically analysed two surrogate markers of neuronal activity— 
FOS, an immediate early gene product, and ribosome protein S6, which 
becomes phosphorylated (pS6) in excited neurons!*. Changes in the 
expression of FOS were largely paralleled by changes in levels of pS6 
in the brains of STZ-treated mice; both increased in 53 brain regions 
and decreased in 10 brain regions (Extended Data Table 1), includ- 
ing in discrete nuclei in the hypothalamus that become enriched in 


Lepr-expressing, leptin-responsive neurons (Fig. 1a, b, Extended Data 
Fig. 1h-j). In addition, similar expression patterns were seen in the 
brains of non-obese diabetic (NOD) mice (Extended Data Fig. 1m-r), 
in which diabetes is caused by insulitis!*. 

To identify neurons primarily affected by leptin deficiency, we 
administered leptin in STZ-treated mice. The molecular changes in 
neuronal activity in STZ-treated mice were broadly corrected 24h after 
leptin infusion, whereas leptin treatment for as little as 3 h reversed only 
the changes in the arcuate nucleus (ARC), and not those in the adjacent 
lateral hypothalamus (LH) or the dorsomedial hypothalamus (DMH) 
(Fig. 1a, b; Extended Data Fig. li-l), indicating that the ARC contains 
the majority of neurons that respond directly to leptin stimulation. 

We hypothesized that neurons that express FOS and pS6 in the ARC, 
at least in part, are AGRP neurons, given that STZ induces: 1) the loss 
of insulin and leptin (Extended Data Fig. 1c, g), both of which inhibit 
AGRP neurons'*-!’; 2) increased expression of Agrp and Npy mRNA 
in the mediobasal hypothalamus (Extended Data Fig. 2a); and 3) severe 
diabetic hyperphagia during both light and dark cycles (Extended Data 
Fig. 2b-f, Supplementary Video 1), mirroring the voracious feeding in 
mice with activated AGRP neurons!*!*, To investigate this, we treated 
Npy-hrGFP transgenic mice on the basis that they faithfully co-express 
AGRP and neuropeptide Y (NPY) in the ARC”. Indeed, AGRP neurons 
were remarkably activated, as judged by intensive expression of FOS 
and pS6, depolarization, and increased firing rates (Fig. 1c-e, Extended 
Data Fig. 2g-i). To determine the pathological relevance of activated 
AGRP neurons, we injected an adeno-associated virus vector (AAV) 
carrying a Cre-dependent hM4Di-mCherry transgene’ bilaterally into 
the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre mice, followed by STZ treatment (Extended 
Data Fig. 2j). Stimulation of hM4Di with clozapine-N-oxide (CNO), 
thereby inhibiting AGRP neurons, attenuated FOS expression in the 
ARC (Fig. 1g, h), suppressed diabetic hyperphagia (Fig. li, Extended 
Data Fig. 2k, 1) and notably reduced hyperglycaemia (Fig. 1), k, 
Extended Data Fig. 2m). CNO injection into STZ-treated, AAV-FLEX- 
mCherry-transduced mice elicited no obvious changes in these param- 
eters (Extended Data Fig. 2n-q). These results demonstrate that AGRP 
neurons represent the main ARC neurons that are primarily disinhib- 
ited by leptin deficiency, and that their enhanced firing rate contributes 
essentially to both diabetic hyperphagia and hyperglycaemia. 

These findings, however, contradict the prevailing view that AGRP 
neurons are dispensable for the action of leptin in the brain, as selec- 
tively disrupting LEPR in AGRP neurons has previously failed to 
recapitulate either obesity or diabetes in Lepr“’/“” mice®. We then used 
CRISPR gene-editing technology”’ to re-examine leptin action and 
to avoid potential compensatory effects””?. We constructed an AAV 
carrying a single-guide RNA (sgRNA) targeting the mouse Lepr locus 
and a Cre-dependent mCherry reporter to indicate virus-transduced 
neurons (AAV-sgLepr, Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 3a). To examine 
the efficacy of CRISPR-mediated deletion of LEPR, we mated 
Agrp-IRES-cre mice with Cre-enabled Rosa26-LSL-Cas9-GFP- 
knockin mice” to specifically express Cas9 endonuclease in AGRP 
neurons, and unilaterally injected AAV-sgLepr into the ARC of 
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Fig. 1 | Overactivation of AGRP neurons induces diabetic hyperphagia 
and hyperglycaemia. a, b, FOS immunostaining in the mediobasal 
hypothalamus of STZ-treated C57BL/6 mice 3h after the administration 
of saline or leptin (n =3 mice per group). ARC, arcuate nucleus; DMH, 
dorsomedial hypothalamus; LH, lateral hypothalamus; 3 V, third ventricle. 
c, d, FOS and hrGFP co-immunostaining in the ARC of Npy-hrGFP 
transgenic mice following saline or STZ treatment (n= 4 mice per group). 
e, Representative traces of brain slice whole-cell current-clamp recordings 
in AGRP neurons of Npy-hrGFP mice treated with saline or STZ (n = 10 
neurons per group from three mice). f, AAV pSyn-FLEX-hM4Di- 
mCherry (top) was injected into the ARC of STZ-treated Agrp-IRES-cre 
mice; the ARC was immunostained for mCherry (bottom). g, h, Co- 
immunostaining of mCherry and FOS in STZ-treated Agrp-IRES-cre 
mice following administration of saline or CNO (n= 4 mice per group). 

i, Food intake during light cycle (between 10:00 and 14:00) in ad libitum- 
fed, virus-transduced Agrp-IRES-cre mice following the administration of 
saline or CNO (n=8 mice per group). j, k, Experimental design (j) and 
blood glucose before and 1h after saline or CNO treatment (k) in 
STZ-treated, virus-transduced Agrp-IRES-cre mice (n =8 mice per 
group). Data are mean +s.e.m. and representative of three independent 
experiments; **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, ****P < 0.0001; Student’s 
two-tailed, unpaired t-test (b, h), paired t-test (k) or two-way ANOVA (i). 


Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP offspring (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 
We found that reduced expression of Lepr mRNA, attenuated leptin- 
induced phosphorylation of STAT3 (pSTAT3, a marker for LEPR 
activity) and increased FOS (a marker to indicate disinhibition of 
neurons) were restricted to the virus-transduced ARC, but not in the 
contralateral ARC without AAV, nor in the adjacent DMH, which 
lacked Cre activity (Extended Data Fig. 3c—h), demonstrating effective, 
neuron-type-specific disruption of LEPR with CRISPR. 

To assess the functional relevance of LEPR in AGRP neurons, 
we injected AAV-sgLepr bilaterally into the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre 
and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP littermates (Fig. 2b). Extensive 
co-localization of Cre-enabled mCherry and leptin-induced pSTAT3 
was largely diminished in virus-transduced AGRP neurons express- 
ing Cas9 (Fig. 2c, d). Notably, CRISPR-mediated deletion of LEPR in 
AGRP neurons induced severe hyperleptinaemia, obesity and diabetes, 
as evidenced by increased fat mass, body weight and daily food intake, 
reduced energy expenditure and brown adipose tissue activity, elevated 
serum levels of leptin, insulin and blood glucose, impaired glucose 
tolerance and extreme insulin resistance in both male and female mice 
(Fig. 2e-1, Extended Data Fig. 3i-m). These effects are not a result 
of CRISPR-mediated off-site mutagenesis, as AGRP neuron-specific 
expression of a CRISPR-insensitive Lepr transgene (ciLepr) encoding 
the long-form LEPR completely prevented such changes in body weight, 
feeding and blood glucose (Extended Data Fig. 4a-k). As an additional 
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Fig. 2 | CRISPR-mediated deletion of leptin receptors in AGRP neurons 
results in severe obesity and diabetes. a, b, AAV pU6-sgRNA!?"::pEF la- 
FLEX-mCherry (AAV-sgLepr) (a) was injected bilaterally into the ARC 

of Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice (b, left), which was stained for 
mCherry and GFP (b, right). c, d, Co-immunostaining of mCherry and 
leptin-induced pSTAT3 (Tyr705) in ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9"; 

c, top) and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice (Cas9*; c, bottom) injected 
with AAV-sgLepr; quantified in d (n =4 mice per group). e-l, Agrp-IRES- 
cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP (Cas9*) littermates (e), 
serum leptin levels (f), body weight and analysis of fat mass (g), daily 

food intake (h), oxygen consumption (i), ad libitum-fed blood glucose 
levels (j), glucose-tolerance test (k) and insulin-tolerance test (1) at eight 
weeks post-injection with AAV-sgLepr (n =9 mice per group). m, Growth 
curve following AAV-sgLepr injection into the ARC of four-week-old 
Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~), Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP (Cas9*), Lepr“?/+ 
(db/+) and Lepr#*/4» (db/db) mice (n=9 mice per group). n, 0, Schematic 
diagram and blood glucose measurement in STZ-treated, virus-transduced 
Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice (Cas9*) 
mice following chronic administration of saline or leptin into the lateral 
ventricle by implanted osmotic pump (n= 9 mice per group). Data are 
mean + s.e.m. and representative of three independent experiments; 
*P<0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001, ****P < 0.0001; Student’s two-tailed, 
unpaired t-test (d, f, g insert, h, j) or two-way ANOVA (g, k, 1, m, 0) with 
Sidak post hoc test (k). 


comparison, we injected AAV in parallel into the ARC of Lepr” 


mice of the same age. Mice with disrupted LEPR in AGRP neurons 
exhibited around 81% of the weight gain (Fig. 2m), around 85% of the 
hyperphagia and around 61% of the hyperglycaemia (Extended Data 
Fig. 3n-p) that is seen in mice that completely lack LEPR (Lepr#”“”), 
demonstrating that the lack of LEPR in AGRP neurons has a major 
role in the development of obesity in Lepr*”“” mice. To determine 
whether LEPR in AGRP neurons is also required for leptin to reverse 
STZ-induced diabetes, we transduced these neurons with AAV-sgLepr, 
followed by STZ treatment and implantation of an osmotic pump to 
chronically infuse leptin centrally (Fig. 2n, Extended Data Fig. 3q). In 
control diabetic mice, leptin infusion reversed the extreme hypergly- 
caemia, consistent with previous findings}; this effect, however, was 
abolished in mice expressing Cas9 in AGRP neurons, as was the ability 
of leptin to restore other catabolic consequences (Fig. 20, Extended 
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Fig. 3 | Karp channels in AGRP neurons are required for leptin- 
mediated regulation of body weight and blood glucose. a, AAV 
pU6-sgRNA*i!!::pEF1a-FLEX-mCherry (AAV-sgKarp) (top) was 
unilaterally injected into the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice, 
which was co-immunostained for mCherry and GFP. b, Representative 
traces of whole-cell current-clamp recordings in AGRP neurons from 
non-virus-transduced (grey, AAV”) and AAV-sgKarp -transduced sides 
(green, AAV*) in 24-h-fasted Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice. Karp 
channel opener diazoxide was applied as indicated (n = 12 neurons per 
group from four mice). c,d, mCherry and FOS co-immunostaining and 
representative traces of brain-slice whole-cell current-clamp recordings (c) 
in AGRP neurons from Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice that had been 
injected unilaterally into the ARC with AAV-sgKarp, and quantification 
of frequency and membrane potential (d). n= 10 neurons per group from 


Data Fig. 3r, s). Leptin-induced chronic effects on body weight and food 
intake were also impaired in animals without STZ treatment (Extended 
Data Fig. 3t—v). Lastly, we performed CRISPR-mediated deletion of 
LEPR in ARC POMC neurons and observed no effects either on body 
weight or on blood glucose, indicating that LEPR in POMC neurons is 
dispensable (Extended Data Fig. 5a-j). These findings demonstrate that 
leptin acts primarily on AGRP neurons to maintain energy and glucose 
homeostases, preventing both obesity and diabetes. 

How does leptin inhibit AGRP neurons? Leptin has been shown 
to hyperpolarize hypothalamic neurons by opening ATP-sensitive 
potassium channels (Karp) in acute rat brain slices*®; however, 
global deletion of the Karp channel subunits Kir6.2 (also known as 
KCNJ11) or SURI in mice results in only slightly impaired glucose 
tolerance, without notable changes in body weight”®””. To interro- 
gate the functional relevance of Karp in AGRP neurons, we con- 
structed an AAV carrying an sgRNA targeting the mouse Kcnj11 
locus and a Cre-dependent mCherry transgene (AAV-sgKartp) to 
achieve CRISPR-mediated deletion of the pore-forming subunit 
Kir6.2 (Fig. 3a). Following unilateral injection of AAV-sgKarp into 
the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice, virus-transduced 
AGRP neurons exhibited increased FOS expression, depolarization, 


three mice. e-n, AAV-sgKarp was injected bilaterally into the ARC of 
Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice, which was co-immunostained for 
mCherry and GFP (e). Representative littermates (f), serum leptin levels 
(g), body weight (h), fat mass (i), daily food intake (j), ad libitum-fed 
state blood glucose levels (k), serum insulin levels (1), glucose-tolerance 
test (m), and insulin-tolerance test (n) at eight weeks post-viral injection. 
n=9 mice per group. 0, p, Body weight and daily food intake changes 
during three-day treatment with leptin versus saline control of Agrp- 
IRES-cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice (Cas9*) mice 
(n=9 mice per group). Data are mean +s.e.m. and representative of 
three independent experiments; *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001, 
#5 D < 0.0001; Student’s two-tailed, unpaired t-test (b, c, g, i-l) or two- 
way ANOVA (0, p) with Sidak post hoc test (h, m, n). 


and firing rates in ad libitum-fed mice, and no responses to a Karp 
opener, diazoxide, which induced hyperpolarization and reduced fir- 
ing of AGRP neurons in fasted animals, compared to the contralateral 
control neurons (Fig. 3b-d), suggesting functional disruption of K* 
efflux. Leptin-induced phosphorylation of STAT3 was not obviously 
affected (Extended Data Fig. 6a). Following bilateral AAV injection, 
we observed severe hyperleptinaemia, obesity and diabetes in mice 
expressing Cas9 in AGRP neurons (Fig. 3e—n), comparable to the 
phenotypes observed in mice following AGRP-neuron-specific LEPR 
disruption (Fig. 2e-l). Expression of a CRISPR-insensitive Kcnj11 
transgene (ciKcnj11) in AGRP neurons following CRISPR-mediated 
deletion of Kcnj11 prevented the changes in body weight, feeding and 
blood glucose, excluding possible effects of CRISPR-mediated off-site 
mutagenesis (Extended Data Fig. 6c-k). To determine whether Karp 
channels in AGRP neurons are required for the actions of leptin, we 
monitored changes in body weight and food intake following three 
consecutive days of leptin or saline injection (Extended Data Fig. 6b). 
Whereas leptin markedly reduced body weight and food intake in the 
control group, it had no effects on mice with disrupted K yp channels 
in AGRP neurons (Fig. 30, p). These results demonstrate that Karp 
channels negatively regulate AGRP neurons, and that their absence in 
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Vgat-IRES-cre 
Fig. 4 | Presynaptic GABAergic afferents to AGRP neurons mediate 
acute leptin inhibition of feeding. a, Representative traces and frequency 
of sIPSCs recorded with or without leptin incubation in AGRP neurons 
of 24-h-fasted Npy-hrGFP mice. Picrotoxin (PTX) was added to verify 
GABAergic chloride efflux (n =7 neurons from three mice). b, c, AAV 
pU6-sgRNA@**?P1/2/3.. 5EF 1 a-FLEX-mCherry was injected unilaterally 
into the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice, which was stained 
for mCherry and GFP (b); representative traces and quantification of 
frequency and amplitude of sIPSCs recorded in AGRP neurons from the 
virus-injected (red) or non-injected sides (green) (c; n= 15 neurons per 
group from three mice). d, Post-fast refeeding study in virus-transduced 
Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice (Cas9*) 
mice, following administration of saline or leptin (n=7 mice per group). 
e, Representative traces and quantification of electrically evoked IPSCs 
(eIPSC) paired-pulse ratio in AGRP neurons from 24-h-fasted Npy-hrGFP 
mice (n =7 neurons per group from three mice). f, g, Cre-dependent 


these neurons notably attenuates leptin activity in maintaining energy 
balance and glucose homeostasis. 

Leptin inhibits hunger-induced appetite and suppresses overeating 
following an acute fasting period. This effect of leptin, however, was 
unchanged in mice with disrupted Karp channels in AGRP neurons 
(Extended Data Fig. 7a), suggesting an alternative mechanism. Since 
picrotoxin-sensitive spontaneous inhibitory postsynaptic currents 
(sIPSCs) in AGRP neurons were markedly reduced following fasting 
when circulating leptin levels were low, and were restored by further 
incubation with leptin (Fig. 4a, Extended Data Fig. 7b, c), we consid- 
ered GABAergic afferent modulation of AgRP neurons as an additional 
option”®. Owing to the complex composition of GABA, receptors, to 
our knowledge it is not possible yet to achieve genetic ablation of total 
ionotropic GABAergic neurotransmission in neurons”? (Extended 
Data Fig. 7d). To investigate the physiological relevance of GABAergic 
neurotransmission on AGRP neurons, we constructed an AAV car- 
rying three concatenated sgRNAs targeting the mouse loci (Gabrb1, 
Gabrb2 and Gabrb3) that encode the three GABA, receptor 3-subunits, 
and a Cre-dependent mCherry transgene (AAV-sgGABA ,-R) (Fig. 4b, 
Extended Data Fig. 7e). Following unilateral injection of the AAV into 
the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice, sIPSCs were elimi- 
nated from virus-transduced AGRP neurons (Fig. 4b, c), suggesting 
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rapid, effective disruption of postsynaptic GABA, receptors by 
CRISPR. Bilateral deletion of GABA, receptors in AGRP neurons 
induced a transient increase in body weight and a short-term increase 
in daily food intake, both of which disappeared four weeks after AAV 
injection, probably owing to a compensatory balance established 
between excitatory and inhibitory synaptic transmission (Extended 
Data Fig. 8a-e). During the experimental period, leptin did not exhibit 
acute suppression of hunger-induced appetite in virus-transduced mice 
expressing Cas9 (Fig. 4d), but its chronic effects on body weight and 
food intake remained unaffected (Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). This loss of 
function was prevented by expression of a CRISPR-insensitive Gabrb3 
transgene (ciGabrb3) in AGRP neurons, which restored GABAergic 
neurotransmission (Extended Data Fig. 9c-k), demonstrating that 
GABAergic afferents on AGRP neurons are necessary for the acute 
inhibition of appetite by leptin. 

Finally, we investigated modulation by leptin of GABAergic afferents 
on AGRP neurons. In fasted mice, but not in ad libitum-fed mice, leptin 
suppressed the paired-pulse ratio of electrically evoked IPSCs (eIP- 
SCs), suggesting that there is presynaptic potentiation of GABA release 
(Fig. 4e, Extended Data Fig. 91). Since some LEPR-expressing neurons 
in the ventral DMH (vDMH) are GABAergic’® and monosynaptically 
innervate AGRP neurons” (Extended Data Fig. 9m, n), we injected 
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AAV-FLEX-hM4Di-mCherry into the vVDMH of Vgat-IRES-cre:: 
Npy-hrGFP mice to specifically transduce GABAergic neurons in this 
nucleus (vVGATYDMH, Fig. 4f). Inhibition of these neurons upon incu- 
bation with CNO eliminated the majority of sIPSCs recorded in AGRP 
neurons (Fig. 4g), suggesting that vGAT’™™ neurons represent the 
dominant source of GABAergic afferents. We simultaneously trans- 
duced vVGATY™4 neurons with AAV-sgLepr and a Cre-dependent 
AAV carrying an spCas9 transgene and effectively deleted LEPR 
as revealed by the decrease in leptin-induced pSTAT3 (Fig. 4i, j). 
Residual LEPR activity presumably comes from non-GABAergic 
neurons in the DMH””. Disruption of LEPR in vVGAT™# neurons 
prevented leptin-mediated inhibition of fasting-induced overeating 
(Fig. 4k), replicating the results obtained in mice following postsynaptic 
GABAg receptor deletion (Fig. 4d). These results indicate that leptin 
also engages presynaptic potentiation of GABA release to inhibit AGRP 
neurons and to suppress hunger-induced appetite. 

The present study, summarized in Extended Data Fig. 90, identifies 
the fundamental component of the neural circuits governing energy 
and blood glucose regulation and will facilitate future studies seeking 
therapeutic interventions for obesity and diabetes. The disparity in 
phenotypes following CRISPR-mediated gene-editing also highlight 
the need for a careful re-examination of previous conclusions drawn 
from conventional genetic ablation studies. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0049-7. 
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METHODS 


Mice. All animal care and procedures were performed in accordance with 
national and international guidelines and were approved by the Tufts University/ 
Tufts Medical Center Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC), 
in accordance with NIH guidelines. Mice were group housed (2-5 siblings) at 
22-24 °C with a 12-h light-dark cycle, and with ad libitum access to a regular 
chow diet and water. All diets were provided as pellets. Mice were euthanized 
by CO, narcosis. Agrp-IRES-cre* (Jax, 012899), Npy-hrGFP”° (Jax, 006417), 
Pomc-hrGFP** (Jax, 006421), Pome-cre® (Jax, 010714) and Vgat-IRES-cre!° 
(Jax, 016962) mice were previously generated at the BNORC transgenic core 
and are available at the Jackson Laboratory. Rosa26-LSL-Cas9-GFP”* (Jax Stock 
No: 024857) knock-in, NOD® (Jax Stock No: 001976), Lepr?” (Jax Stock No: 
000642) and C57BL/6 (Jax Stock No: 000664) mice were obtained from the 
Jackson Laboratory. Males of mouse lines were used for experiments, and some 
female mice were used for clinically relevant experiments, particularly with the 
Agrp-IRES-cre and NOD mouse lines. Following stereotaxic injection to express 
AAVs, mice were individually housed with ad libitum access to regular chow 
diet and water. Littermates of the same sex were randomly assigned to either 
experimental or control groups. 

Virus production. Cre-dependent AAV viral vectors were constructed based on 
pAAV-pEF1a-FLEX-mCherry-WPRE-pA plasmid**. For the AAVs to deliver 
sgRNAs into the hypothalamus, sgRNAs were designed using online CRISPR 
tools*>° (http://crispr.mit.edu/ and http://chopchop.cbu.uib.no/). The pU6-sgR- 
NA-scaffold cassettes for expressing single or concatenated sgRNAs, including 
those in AAV vectors AAV-pU6-sgRNA"?"::pEF1a-FLEX-mCherry, AAV-pU6- 
sgRNA‘)!!::pEF1a-FLEX-mCherry, and AAV-pU6-sgRNAS*"P!/2/3.: HEF] o- 
FLEX-mCherry, were constructed using an in-house designed ‘snap-ligation’ 
kit, followed by cloning into the Mlul site on pAAV-pEF1a-FLEX-mCherry- 
WPRE-PpA plasmid. For the AAVs to express CRISPR-insensitive (ci) cDNAs 
in Cre-expressing neurons, including AAV-pEFla-FLEX-ciLepr, AAV-FLEX- 
ciKenj11, and AAV-pEFla-FLEX-ciGabrb3, cDNAs were generated from 
the total RNAs extracted from the hypothalamus of C57BL/6 mice by reverse 
transcription. The DNA fragments containing coding DNA sequences of Lepr 
(encoding the long-form leptin receptor, LEPRB), Kenj11 (encoding Kiré6.2), 
and Gabrb3 (encoding GABA, receptor 83 subunit) were amplified with the 
following pairs of PCR primers: Lepr-fwd: tttaaaaggatttgcagcgg and Lepr- 
rev: atgacaggctctactggaat; Kcnjl1-fwd: ggtagacttatcccgccgtg and Kenj11-rev: 
cctaggccaagccagtgtag; Gabrb3-fwd: gaagggatgtgggectttgcg and Gabrb3-rev: 
agcccatcacagagaagcca. Second PCR reactions were performed to introduce 
silent mutations in sgRNA-binding sites with the following primers: ciLepr-fwd: 
atgatgtgtcagaaattctatgtgettttgttacactggeaatttctttatgtgatagctgcacttaacctggcatatccaatc 
tctccctggaaatttaagttgttttgtggaccccccaataccacagacgatagctttctctcacctgctggagceccc and 
ciLepr-rev: attacacagttaagtcacac; ciKcnj11-fwd: atgctgtcccgaaagggcattatccctga 


ggaatatgtgctgacccggctggcageeeaccctgcagagccacgatatagaacgageeaacgeageecccecttcg 
tgtccaagaaaggcaac and ciKcnjl1-rev: tcaggacaaggaatctggag; ciGabrb3-fwd: atgtggg 


gctttgcgggageaagecttttcggcatcttctcggccccgstectgstgecestestttgctecectcagagcgtaaa 
cgaccccgggaacatetcctttgtgaaggagacgstcgacaagctgttgaaagectacgacataagattacgtccaga 
ttttggggetcccccagtctgcgtgggeatg and ciGabrb3-rev: tcagttaacatagtacagccag. 
Following Sanger DNA sequencing to verify the mutations, the obtained DNA 
fragments were ligated into the AscI and Nhel restriction enzyme sites of pAAV- 
pEFla-FLEX-mCherry-WPRE-pA plasmid. The listed AAV vectors were pack- 
aged at the Boston Children’s Hospital Viral Core. For CRISPR-insensitive GABA, 
receptor subunit re-expression experiments following CRISPR-mediated dele- 
tion in AGRP neurons, cDNA encoding GABA, receptor 33 subunit was selected 
since this subunit is abundantly expressed in AGRP neurons according to a recent 
gene-profiling study”. The construction and generation of AAV-FLEX-spCas9 
virus will be reported elsewhere (C.-H. Chieng, unpublished data). AAV-pSyn- 
FLEX-hM4Di-mCherry”” virus was generated from University of North Carolina 
Vector Core. AAV-pEF1«-FLEX-Synaptophysin-mCherry*® virus was obtained 
from MIT Viral Gene Transfer Core. In addition, the following were used (AAV 
coat serotypes, titre viral molecules/ml): pU6-sgRNA?"::pEF1a-FLEX-mCherry 
(2/8, 1.9 x 1014), pU6-sgRNAK)!!::pEF1a-FLEX-mCherry (2/8, 7.2 x 101‘), 
pU6-sgRNA&*"P!/2/3.-5 EF] «-FLEX-mCherry (2/8, 1.7 x 10'5), AAV-FLEX-ciLepr 
(DJ, 8.5 x 1019), AAV-FLEX-ciKenj11 (DJ, 2.2 x 104), AAV-FLEX-ciGabrb3-GFP 
(DJ, 1.9 x 10!4), AAV-FLEX-SpCas9 (Dj, 1.8 x 1014) and AAV-hSyn-FLEX-hM4Di- 
mCherry (2/8, 6.7 x 10). Viral aliquots were stored at —80°C before stereotaxic 
injection. 

Stereotaxic surgery. Stereotaxic surgery to deliver AAV into the hypothalamus of 
mice was performed as previously described’. In brief, 4-8-week-old mice were 
anaesthetized with ketamine (75 mg/kg) and xylazine (5 mg/kg) diluted in saline 
(0.9% NaCl in water) and fixed on a stereotaxic apparatus (KOPF model 922) with 
ear-bars. After exposing the skull via a small incision, a small hole was drilled for 
injection based on coordinates to bregma. A pulled-glass pipette with 20-40-j1m 
tip diameter was inserted into the brain and AAV viruses (50-150 nl per injection 


site) were injected by an in-house-built air-puff system. A micromanipulator 
(Grass Technologies, Model $48 Stimulator) was used to control injection speed 
at 25 nl/min and the pipette was left in position for another 5 min to allow enough 
absorption and spreading of AAVs before being withdrawn. For postoperative 
care, mice were injected intraperitoneally with meloxicam (0.5 mg/kg) for two 
continuous days. All stereotaxic injection sites were verified under electrophysio- 
logical microscopy (for electrophysiology-related studies) or by immunohisto- 
chemistry (for anatomy and in vivo studies). All ‘missed’ or ‘partial-hit’ animals 
were excluded from data analyses. Animals were allowed to recover from surgery 
for 1 week and their body weight and health conditions were closely monitored 
during recovery. Coordinates and injection volume used in the studies are: the ARC 
(anterior-posterior (AP): —1.40mm, dorsal-ventral (DV): —5.80 mm, left-right 
(LR): + 0.30 mm, 150 nl/side) and the VDMH (AP: —1.80mm, DV: —5.30mm, 
LR: +0.30mm, 50 nl/side). 

Brain slice preparation and electrophysiology. Mice less than eight weeks of age 
were anaesthetized by inhalation of isoflurane. Coronal sections (300-j1m-thick) 
were cut with a Leica VT1000S vibratome and then incubated in carbogen- 
saturated (95% O2/5% CO2) ACSF (in mM: 125 NaCl, 2.5 KCI, 1 MgCl, 2 CaCh, 
1.25 NaH2PO,, 25 NaHCOs;, 10 glucose) at 34°C for 30-45 min before recording. 
All recordings were obtained within 4h of slicing at room temperature. Whole-cell 
recordings were obtained from arcuate AGRP neurons visualized under infrared 
differential interference contrast (IR-DIC) using patch pipettes with pipette 
resistance of 2.5-4.5 MQ. To identify infected AGRP neurons, mCherry or GEP 
fluorescence or both were detected using epifluorescence illumination. For sIPSC 
and sEPSC recordings, the internal solution contained (in mM) 135 CsMeSOs, 
10 HEPES, 1 EGTA, 3.3 QX-314 (CI™ salt), 4 Mg-ATP, 0.3 Na-GTP, 8 Nap- 
phosphocreatine (pH 7.3 adjusted with CsOH; 295 mOsmkg!). For current-clamp 
recordings, the internal solution consisted of (in mM) 135 KMeSO3, 3 KCl, 10 
HEPES, 1 EGTA, 0.1 CaCl, 4 Mg-ATP, 0.3 Na-GTP, 8 Nap-phosphocreatine (pH 7.3 
adjusted with KOH; 295 mOsmkg™ 1) For Karp knockout identification, mice were 
fasted for 24h to activate AGRP neuronal activities before brain slice preparation. 
Diazoxide (Sigma D9035) was added to the bath solution (300,1M). For leptin-in- 
duced sIPSC recording, mice were fasted for 24h and 100nM mouse leptin was 
added into bath solution. Mouse leptin was purchased from A. Parlow (NHHP, 
NIDDK) as 1-mg powder aliquots. A stock solution of 78 {1M was made by dis- 
solving 1 mg leptin with 50011 15 mM HCl and 300 pl 7.5mM NaOH. When bath 
incubation for brain slices was used, a 1:780 dilution was prepared to achieve the 
final concentration of 100 nM. Picrotoxin (100\.M) (PTX, TOCRIS 1128) was 
added to block ionotropic GABA, receptors. For inhibitory hM4Di-related assays, 
clozapine-N-oxide (CNO, 10).M, NIH Drug Supply Program) was added to the 
bath solution. To assess IPSCs paired-pulse ratio, pairs of electrical microstimula- 
tion pulses were delivered at 50-ms inter-pulse intervals and selected low threshold 
to ensure recovery of the presynaptic terminals (30s interval). Recordings were 
made using an Axoclamp 700B amplifier (Axon Instruments) at room temperature. 
Data were filtered at 3 kHz and sampled at 10 kHz. Series resistance, measured with 
a5-mV hyperpolarizing pulse in voltage clamp, was on average under 20 MO and 
less than 25 MQ, uncompensated. All voltage-clamp recordings were made from 
cells held at -60 mV. For current-clamp recordings, membrane potentials were 
corrected for a ~8 mV liquid junction potential. 

Immunohistochemistry. Immunohistochemistry was performed as previously 
described®. In brief, mice were transcardially perfused with 10% formalin and 
the brains were post-fixed for 1-2 days. Brains were sectioned coronally at 401m 
using a Leica microtome (Leica SM2010R). Brain sections were washed in PBS 
with 0.25% Triton X-100 (PBT, pH 7.4) and incubated in 3% normal donkey serum 
(Jackson ImmunoResearch Laboratories, 017-000-121) in PBT-azide for 2h. Slides 
were then incubated overnight at room temperature in a primary antiserum. After 
washing in PBS, sections were incubated in fluorescein-conjugated donkey IgG. 
Primary antibodies used in the current study and their dilutions are: rabbit anti- 
DsRed (Clontech, 632496; 1:2000), chicken anti-mCherry (EnCor Biotechnology, 
CPCA-mCherry; 1:2000), chicken anti-GFP (Aves Labs, GFP-1010; 1:2000), rabbit 
anti-hrGFP (Agilent Technologies, 240142; 1:1000), goat anti-FOS (Santa Cruz 
Biotechnology, sc-52-g; 1:150), rabbit anti-pSTAT3 (Cell Signaling Technology, 
9145S; 1:1000), rabbit anti-pS6 (Ser235,236) (Cell Signaling Technology, 4858; 
1:1000). Secondary antibodies include Alexa Fluor 594-donkey anti-rabbit IgG 
(Invitrogen, A-21207; 1:200), Alexa Fluor 594-donkey anti-chicken IgG (Jackson 
ImmunoResearch, 703-585-155; 1:200), Alexa Fluor 488-donkey anti-chicken 
IgG (Jackson ImmunoResearch, 703-545-155; 1:200), Alexa Fluor 488-donkey 
anti-rabbit IgG (Invitrogen, A-21206; 1:200), Alexa Fluor 488-donkey anti- 
goat IgG (Invitrogen, A-11055; 1:200), Alexa Fluor 594—donkey anti-goat IgG 
(Invitrogen, A-11058; 1:200). For FOS and pS6 staining following leptin treat- 
ment, leptin (5 mg/kg) was intraperitoneally injected in STZ-treated mice, and 
mice were perfused 3h later. For pSTATS3 staining, mice were fasted overnight for 
24h, followed by 5 mg/kg intraperitoneal leptin injection*’. Forty-five minutes 
later, mice were perfused and brains were dissected out. Following PBS washes 
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(3 x 10min), brain slices were pre-treated with 1% NaOH for 15 min as previously 
described. Brain sections were mounted onto SuperFrost (Fisher Scientific 22-034- 
980) slides and then visualized with a Leica TCS SPE Confocal Microscope (Leica 
Microsystems) using 10 x , 20 x oil immersion, or 63 x oil immersion, or Olympus 
VS120 Virtual Slide Microscope (Olympus) for whole-brain scanning. Images were 
imported into Image] or Fiji (NIH) software for further analysis. 

RNA in situ hybridization. RNA in situ hybridization (ISH) was performed 
using RNAscope 2.5 HD Assay- Brown kit (acdbio, 322300). In brief, mice were 
transcardially perfused with 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) and the brains were 
post-fixed for 1-2 days. Brain samples were sectioned coronally at 15 ,1m using a 
Thermo Scientific cryostat microtome (Thermo Scientific, HM 525) and mounted 
on SuperFrost Plus slides (Fisher Scientific, 12-550-15). Slides were washed for 
5 min with PBS and treated with hydrogen peroxide for 10 min. After washing in 
distilled water, slides were submerged into boiling 1 x retrieval solution for 5 min 
and washed with distilled water. A hydrophobic barrier was then created and the 
probe against Lepr mRNA (Advanced Cell Diagnostics, 402731, Mm-Lepr) was 
added onto slides. After 2h incubation at 40°C, Hybridize-Amp probes #1-6 were 
applied on slides sequentially to amplify signals. Finally, DAB was added onto slides 
to visualize signals and a VS120 Virtual Slide Microscope (Olympus) was used for 
whole-brain scanning. 

Food intake, body weight and body composition analysis. Food intake, body 
weight and body composition studies were performed as previously described*’. 
For daily food intake assays, food pellets were weighed at 10:00 each day for four 
continuous days and an average of three-day food intake was calculated. Light- 
cycle food intake was measured between 07:00 and 19:00 and dark-cycle food 
intake was measured between 19:00 and 07:00. For virus-transduced knockout 
experiments, animals were singly housed for one week after surgery and main- 
tained for two weeks to allow sufficient expression of AAV-expressed transgene. 
Body weight and food intake were measured weekly, including the week before 
surgery. For inhibitory hM4Di-related studies, mice were singly housed and food 
pellets were weighed before and after intraperitoneal injection of CNO (0.3 mg/kg) 
during light cycle (10:00 to 14:00) or dark cycle (20:00 to 00:00). For studies in 
NOD mice, body weight and food intake were measured from three months of 
age, before the majority of diabetes symptoms develop**. For Lepr“’ mice, food 
intake and body weight were tracked from four weeks of age. Body fat mass was 
measured using echoMRI analysis, and oxygen consumption was measured using 
metabolic chambers of a Comprehensive Laboratory Animal Monitoring System 
(CLAMS, Columbus Instruments) from the Adipose Tissue Biology and Nutrient 
Metabolism Core at the Boston Nutrition and Obesity Research Center (BNORC). 
Mice were acclimatized in the chambers for 48 h before data collection. Mice with 
‘missed’ injections or incomplete ‘hits’ were excluded from analysis after post hoc 
examination of mCherry or GFP expression. In this way, all measurements were 
randomized and experimenters were blind to treatments. 

Blood glucose, glucose and insulin tolerance test. Blood glucose concentrations 
were measured using a blood glucose meter and glucose test strips (OneTouch 
Ultra). For virus-induced knockout experiments, blood glucose was measured 
weekly following surgery. For inhibitory DREADDs (designer receptors exclu- 
sively activated by designed drugs) studies, food pellets were removed 2h before 
CNO injection. Blood glucose was measured at 0, 1, 2, 4 and 6h without food 
following CNO treatment. For glucose tolerance tests (GIT), mice were fasted 
overnight. After the fasting period, mice received an intraperitoneal injection 
of 20% glucose (1 g/kg) and blood glucose levels were measured at 0, 15, 30, 
60 and 120 min time points post-glucose injection. For insulin tolerance tests 
(ITT), mice were fasted for 4h and blood glucose levels were measured at 0, 15, 
30, 60, and 120 min time points following. intraperitoneal injection of insulin 
(0.75 U/kg). 

STZ treatment. STZ (Sigma-Aldrich Cat#S0130) was injected intraperitoneally in 
C57BL/6 mice at varying doses from 75 to 150 mg/kg. STZ injection of 125 mg/kg 
was selected for subsequent experiments to induce gradual onset of hyperglycaemia 
and characteristic diabetic symptoms. Health conditions were closely monitored 
twice a day for two days following STZ injection. Three days after injection, blood 
glucose was measured to assess the extent of STZ-induced diabetes. Other meta- 
bolic studies included monitoring of body weight, food intake, micturition analysis, 
serum insulin and serum leptin levels. 

Leptin effects on body weight and food intake. The effects of leptin on body 
weight and food intake were assessed as described“. In brief, mice (6-7 weeks old) 
were individually housed and acclimated to handling for one week. These mice 
were then injected intraperitoneally with saline (0.9% NaCl) or leptin (2 mg/kg per 
injection, at 07:00 and 19:00) every 12h for 3 days. Body weight and food intake 
were measured at baseline and on each day on which saline injections or leptin 
injections were administered. Body weight and food intake were averaged during 
the three days before injections to obtain baseline values used for calculating per 
cent changes. To assess leptin’s ability to acutely suppress hunger-induced appetite, 
mice were singly housed and fasted for 24h. On the second day, a high dose of 
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leptin (5 mg/kg) was injected intraperitoneally in mice at 07:00 and pre-weighed 
food was placed back in the cage and monitored for the following 24h. 

Osmotic pump. Intracerebroventricular (i.c.v.) cannula minipump implantation 
was performed as previously described!!. In brief, a cannula was implanted into 
the cerebral lateral ventricle (AP: —0.50 mm, ML: + 1.3mm, DV: —2.3 mm), and 
a mini-osmotic pump (model 1007D, Alzet) was implanted subcutaneously via a 
catheter connected to the cannula for i.c.v. infusion. The mini-osmotic pump was 
filled with either leptin (454 ng/j1l) or sterile saline solution. Food intake, body 
weight and glucose were measured on days 1, 3, 5 and 7 post-surgery. 

Serum leptin and insulin measurement. Tail vein blood was collected for ELISA 
assays as previously described". In brief, about 20-501] tail vein blood was col- 
lected from mice that were food restricted for 2h before blood collection. Blood 
was collected with heparinized capillary tubes (Fisher Scientific, 22-260-950) and 
then centrifuged at 3,000g for 20 min to collect serum and stored at —80°C. For 
insulin levels, Ultra Sensitive Mouse Insulin ELISA Kit (Crystal Chem, 90080) was 
used. For leptin levels, Mouse Leptin ELISA Kit (Crystal Chem, 90030) was used. 
Reverse transcription and quantitative PCR assay. Brains were dissected and 
preserved in RNAlater solution (Thermo Fisher Scientific, AM7020). Total RNA 
was extracted using TRIzol Reagent (Thermo Fisher Scientific, 15596-018) and 
reverse transcribed using AffinityScript QPCR cDNA Synthesis Kit (Agilent 
Technologies #600559). TaqMan probes (all from Applied Biosystems, catalogue 
number in parentheses) used for quantitative PCR (qPCR) include those for Agrp 
(Mm00475829_g1), Npy (Mm00445771_m1), and Pomc (Mm01323842_m1), Lepr 
(Mm00440181_m1). Expression of the genes was normalized to that of 18 S riboso- 
mal RNA (Applied Biosystems, 4319413E). qPCR was performed on a StepOnePlus 
Real-Time PCR System (Applied Biosystems). 

Behavioural assays and video analysis. Mice were placed in a 25 x 40 x 20-cm 
arena to assess feeding duration and 1-h food intake during the light phase 
(10:00—11:00). Food and nest zones were designated at opposite ends of the 
arena. A food bowl containing standard chow diet was placed. The spatial locations 
were tracked and analysed using EthoVision XT 10 software (Noldus) and CCD 
cameras (Motic). 

Thermal imaging of brown adipose tissue. Thermal imaging was performed 
using a calibrated thermal imaging camera attachment (FLIR One). Mice were 
anaesthetized and the fur on their back covering the interscapular brown adi- 
pose tissue (iBAT) area was shaved. After a one-week recovery and acclimation 
period, freely moving mice were thermally imaged and their subcutaneous iBAT 
temperatures were calculated accordingly. Thermal signals from the flank area 
were used as control. 

Cell culture and indel analysis. Neuro-2a (N2a) cells (ATCC, CCL131) were 
cultured in Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium (Sigma-Aldrich, D8437) 
supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum (Thermo Fisher, 16000044), 500 j1g/ml 
penicillin-streptomycin—-glutamine (Thermo Fisher, 10378016) at 37°C with 5% 
CO). Cells were routinely tested for mycoplasma using PCR detection kit (ATCC, 
30-1012 K). Indel analysis was performed with the GeneArt Genomic Cleavage 
Detection Kit (Thermo Fisher, A24372). In brief, the U6-sgLepr cassette was 
cloned into the pCas9-GFP backbone (Addgene, 44719) following Mlul (New 
England Biolabs, R3198S) digestion. Cells were transfected with Lipofectamine 
3000 (Thermo Fisher, L3000008) and GFP fluorescence was used to assess the 
transfection efficiency after 48h. Genomic DNA was extracted and PCR amplifi- 
cation was performed using the following primers: Lepr on-target primer forward, 
cttctctggaaggtagacgctc; reverse, gaccttgctcattcccaaag; Gpr108 off-target forward, 
tgagagtcagccgetggata; reverse, atgcttcgttgcacggatct. PCR products were digested 
with detection enzyme and analysed by DNA gel electrophoresis. Cleavage 
efficiency was calculated as: cleavage efficiency = 1-[(1- fraction cleaved)"/], 
where fraction cleaved = sum of cleaved band intensities/(sum of the cleaved and 
parental band intensities). 

Data analysis. Offline data analysis for electrophysiology was performed using 
custom scripts in Igor Pro 6 (Wavemetrics) and MATLAB (MathWorks). Statistical 
analyses were performed using Prism 6 (GraphPad). Imaging data analyses were 
performed with ImageJ (NIH). For imaging results of FOS staining, Image] was 
used to convert original fluorescent images following a three-step method (grays, 
invert LUT, merge channels). All values are reported as mean +s.e.m. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data and code availability. The original and/or analysed datasets generated dur- 
ing the current study, and the codes used to analyse them, are available from the 
corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Characterization of STZ-induced diabetic mice. 
Additional analysis of alterations in neuronal activity in STZ-treated 
animals and following leptin administration; similar activation of neurons 
in the ARC was also observed in NOD diabetic mice. a, Development 
of hyperglycaemia in C57BL/6 mice after one-time intraperitoneal 
administration of STZ at different doses from 75 mg kg! to 150 mgkg"! 
(n=4 mice per group). STZ treatments in subsequent experiments used a 
dose of 125mgkg~!. b, Experimental protocol. c-g, Serum insulin levels (c), 
body weight (d), daily water intake (e), representative cages in which a 
saline or STZ-treated mouse were housed (f) and serum leptin levels (g) 
after one week post-STZ-injection (n= 14 mice per group), suggesting 
that treatment with 125 mgkg~' STZ effectively induces insulin deficiency 
and diabetes, as well as emaciation, polydipsia, polyuria and leptin 
deficiency. h, Representative sections of FOS immunostaining in the 
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hypothalamus of saline- or STZ-treated mice. i, j, Representative sections 
and quantification of pS6 (Ser235,236) immunostaining in the mediobasal 
hypothalamus of saline- or STZ-treated mice 3h after the administration 
of saline or leptin (n =3 mice per group). k, 1, Comparison of FOS 
expression in the mediobasal hypothalamus of STZ-treated mice following 
3-h or 24-h leptin treatment (n =3 per group). m, Schematic diagram of 
the development of the non-obese diabetic (NOD) mouse model. 

n-r, Body weight (n), daily food intake (0), ad libitum-fed blood glucose 
levels (p), and representative sections (q) and quantification (r) of FOS 
immunostaining in the ARC of non-diabetic or diabetic NOD littermates 
(n=4 mice per group). Data are mean +s.e.m. and representative of three 
independent experiments; *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ****P < 0.0001; Student’s 
two-tailed, unpaired t-test (c-e, g, j, n—p, r) or two-way ANOVA (I). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Characterization of feeding behaviours in STZ- 
treated diabetic mice. Additional analyses of ectopic activation of AGRP 
neurons and its pathologic contributions to STZ-induced hyperphagia and 
hyperglycaemia. a, Quantitative PCR results showing that expression of 
Agrp and Npy is significantly upregulated in the mediobasal hypothalamus 
of STZ-treated animals, which is consistent with increased AGRP neuronal 
activity following STZ injection (n =5 mice per group). b-f, Food intake 
during light cycle (07:00 to 19:00) (b) and dark cycle (19:00 to 07:00) (c), 
representative 1-h heat map (10:00 to 11:00) showing per cent occupancy 
time in food zone (upper right corner) and nesting zone (lower right 
corner) (d), feeding duration (e), and 1-h food intake (f) in saline- or 
STZ-treated C57BL/6 mice (n= 8 mice per group). g, h, Representative 
sections and quantification of hrGFP immunostaining in the ARC of 
saline- or STZ-treated Npy-hrGFP transgenic mice, suggesting that STZ 
treatment does not induce obvious loss of AGRP neurons (n =3 mice per 
group). i, Representative sections and quantification of hrGFP and pS6 
co-immunostaining in the ARC of saline- or STZ-treated Npy-hrGFP 
transgenic mice (n = 4 mice per group). j, Schematic of chemogenetic 
inhibition of AGRP neurons in virus-transduced Agrp-IRES-cre mice. 


k, Four-hour food-intake measurement during dark cycle (20:00 to 00:00) 
following the administration of saline or CNO (n= 6 mice per group). 

1, m, Four-hour food-intake assay (10:00 to 14:00) (1) and blood glucose 
measurement (m, without food in the cage) in saline- or CNO-treated 
female Agrp-IRES-cre littermates that had been injected with AAV 
pSyn-FLEX-hM4Di-mCherry virus into the ARC, (n=8 mice per group). 
n-q, Schematic of experiments to assess effects of CNO on Agrp-IRES-cre 
mice injected with Cre-dependent AAV-FLEX-mCherry virus in the ARC (n). 
Representative brain sections (0) and quantification (p, n =3 mice per 
group) of mCherry and FOS co-immunostaining, and food intake assay 
(q; 10:00 to 14:00, n = 8 mice per group) in STZ-treated mice following 
intraperitoneal injection of saline or CNO, demonstrating that CNO 
administration without hM4Di expression in AGRP neurons has no effect 
and the changes observed in Fig. 1g-i are caused by the chemogenetic 
inhibition of AGRP neurons. Data are mean + s.e.m. and representative 
of three independent experiments; *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P <0.001, 
**** P< (2.0001; Student’s two-tailed, unpaired t-test (a—c, e, f, h, p), 
paired t-test (m) or two-way ANOVA analysis (1, q) with Sidak post hoc 
test (k). 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Additional information and analyses for 
CRISPR-mediated disruption of LEPRs in AGRP neurons. a, sgRNA 
design for targeting the mouse Lepr genomic locus. b-h, AAV pU6- 
sgRNA!?"::pEFla-FLEX-mCherry (AAV-sgLepr) was injected unilaterally 
into the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice (b). Representative 
images (c) and quantification (d) of mCherry and leptin-induced 

pSTAT3 (Tyr705) immunostaining in the hypothalamus. Cell counting 

of GFP* cells from the ARC suggests that deletion of Lepr in AGRP 
neurons does not induce cell death (e). Representative images of mCherry 
immunostaining (left) and ISH against Lepr mRNA (right) indicating 
efficient deletion of Lepr (f). Representative images (g) and quantification 
(h) of mCherry and FOS co-immunostaining in the ARC of ad libitum-fed 
mice, indicating disinhibition of AGRP neurons (n =3 mice per group). 
i,j, AAV pU6-sgRNA*P"::pEF1a-FLEX-mCherry (AAV-sgLepr) was 
injected bilaterally into the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP or Agrp- 
IRES-cre mice (i); reverse transcription with qPCR showing Lepr, Agrp, 
Npy and Pomc mRNA expression in the ventromedial hypothalamus of 
fed mice (j, n=4 mice per group). k, Serum insulin levels in ad libitum- 
fed Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice 
(Cas9*) bilaterally injected with AAV-sgLepr virus (n =4 mice per group). 
1, CRISPR-mediated deletion of Lepr in AGRP neurons also induces 


severe obesity in female mice (n = 6 mice per group). m, Representative 
near-infrared thermal images and quantification of iBAT temperature in 
virus-transduced, ad libitum-fed Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES- 
cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP (Cas9*) male littermates. n, Assay design to compare 
mice with global Lepr mutations and mice with specific deletion of Lepr 
in AGRP neurons. 0, p, Weekly blood glucose measurement and daily 
food intake at eight weeks of age of ad libitum-fed, virus-transduced 
Lepr“’/*, Lepr®/”, Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~), and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9- 
GFP (Cas9*) mice (n =9 mice per group). q-s, Experimental design (q), 
changes in body weight (r) and daily food intake (s) five days post 

pump surgery in STZ-treated, virus-transduced Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~) 
and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP (Cas9*) mice following chronic 
administration of saline or leptin with osmotic pump ( =6 mice per 
group). t-v, Experimental design (t), changes of body weight (u) and 
daily food intake (v) in non-STZ treated, virus-transduced Agrp-IRES- 


cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES-cre 


::LSL-Cas9-GFP (Cas9*) mice following 


three-day intraperitoneal injection of leptin (1 =7 mice per group). Data 
are mean +s.e.m. and representative of three independent experiments; 
*P<0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P <0.001, ****P < 0.0001; Student’s two-tailed, 
unpaired f-test (d, e, h, j, k, m, 0, s) or two-way ANOVA (L p, u, v) with 


Sidak post hoc test (r). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Analysis of off-target effects of CRISPR- 
mediated genome editing. Expression of CRISPR-insensitive leptin 
receptors in AGRP neurons occludes alterations in body weight, food 
intake or blood glucose levels caused by CRISPR-mediated disruption 

of Lepr. a, Predicted off-target site of sgLepr on the first exon of Gpr108 
locus. b, Plasmid for co-expression of sgLepr and Cas9-GFP proteins (top 
left); GFP immunofluorescence following transfection of the plasmid into 
mouse N2a cells (bottom left); on-target and off-target indel detection, 
demonstrating that sgLepr effectively induces mutations in the Lepr locus 
but not in the Gpr108 locus (right). c, sgsRNA targeting the mouse Lepr 
locus (upper) and CRISPR-insensitive Lepr cDNA encoding the long- 
form leptin receptors (ciLepr, lower) with indicated silent mutations to 
prevent binding of sgRNA. d, Cre-dependent AAV pEFla-FLEX-ciLepr 
(AAV-FLEX-ciLepr) injected unilaterally into the ARC of Agrp-IRES- 
cre::Lepr“*/“» mice (left) and representative images of leptin-induced 


pSTAT3 (Tyr705) immunostaining (right), indicating that ciLepr is fully 
responsive to leptin stimulation. e-g, Body weight (e), food intake (f) 
and blood glucose (g) of non-cre and Agrp-IRES-cre littermates following 
bilateral injection of AAV-FLEX-ciLepr into the ARC (n= 8 mice per 
group), suggesting that AAV-mediated expression of ciLepr in AGRP 
neurons produces no obvious effects on energy or glucose balance. 

h-k, Experimental protocol (h), body weight (i), daily food intake (j) 
and blood glucose measurements (k) in virus-transduced ad libitum- 
fed littermates (n = 8 mice per group). Since expression of ciLepr in 
AGRP neurons prevented body weight gain, increased food intake 

and hyperglycaemia induced by CRISPR-mediated deletion, potential 
contributions from off-site mutagenesis are excluded. Data are 

mean + s.e.m. and representative of three independent experiments; 
**P < 0.01, ***P <0.001; Student’s two-tailed, unpaired t-test (f, j) or 
two-way ANOVA (e, g, i, k). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | CRISPR-mediated disruption of leptin receptors 
in hypothalamic POMC neurons does not alter energy or blood glucose 
balance. a, b, Representative sections and quantification of hrGFP and 
FOS co-immunostaining in the ARC of saline- or STZ-treated Pomc- 
hrGFP transgenic mice (n = 3 mice per group). Reduced FOS expression 
in POMC neurons was observed following STZ treatment. c, Results 

of reverse transcription with qPCR, showing that Pomc mRNA levels 

are significantly reduced in the mediobasal hypothalamus of STZ- 
treated animals, which is consistent with inhibited POMC neuronal 
activity following STZ injection (n =5 mice per group). d, Schematics, 
representative sections and quantification of tdTomato and hrGFP 
co-immunostaining in the ARC of Pomc-cre::LSL-tdTomato::Npy-hrGFP 
mice (top) and mCherry and hrGFP co-immunostaining in the ARC 

of Pomc-cre::Npy-hrGFP mice with Cre-dependent AAV pEF1la-FLEX- 
mCherry injected into the ARC (bottom). Co-expression was observed 
in Pomc-cre::LSL-tdTomato::Npy-hrGFP mice but not in virus-transduced 
Pomc-cre::Npy-hrGFP mice, suggesting that Pomc-cre ectopically induces 
Cre activity in AGRP neurons at an early developmental stage, consistent 
with previous findings. These data also demonstrate that Cre-dependent 
AAV injected into the ARC of Pomc-cre transgenic mice provides an 
efficient approach to specifically express genes of interest in POMC ARC 
neurons, without perturbing intermingled AGRP neurons (n =3 mice per 
group). e, Two approaches to achieve CRISPR-mediated deletion of Lepr 
in POMC ARC neurons. Left, AAV-sgLepr virus was bilaterally injected 
into the ARC of Pomc-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice. Right, a viral mix of 
AAV-sgLepr and Cre-dependent AAV pMeCP2-FLEX-spCas9 (A AV- 
FLEX-spCas9, see Methods) was bilaterally injected into the ARC of 
Pomc-cre mice. f-j, Body weight (f), accumulated weekly food intake (g), 
ad libitum-fed-state blood glucose levels (h), glucose-tolerance test (i) 
and insulin-tolerance test (j) in the virus-transduced animals (1 = 6 mice 
per group). Notably, single virus-transduced Pomc-Cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP 
mice, but not dual virus-transduced Pomc-Cre mice, exhibited mildly 
increased body weight and food intake, and slightly impaired glucose 
tolerance and insulin sensitivity. Since Cas9 protein would be expected to 
be expressed in some AGRP neurons in Pomc-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice, the 
difference observed between the two approaches is likely to be explained 
by the ectopic Cre activity of Pomc-cre in AGRP neurons. The phenotypes 
observed in Pomc-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice mimic those following genetic 
ablation of Lepr with a conventional Cre-loxP system. Inactivation of 
LEPR in POMC neurons of adult mice does not appear to affect energy 
balance or glucose homeostasis under the assayed conditions. Data are 
mean +s.e.m. and representative of three independent experiments; 

*P <0.05, **P <0.01, ***P <0.001; Student's two-tailed, unpaired t-test 
(b, c) or two-way ANOVA with Sidak post hoc test (f-j). 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Additional information on experimental design 
related to CRISPR-mediated deletion of Kcnj11 in AGRP neurons. 
Expression of a CRISPR-insensitive Kir6.2 in AGRP neurons prevents 
alterations in body weight, food intake or blood glucose following 
CRISPR-mediated deletion. a, Representative images and quantification 
of mCherry and pSTAT3 co-immunostaining (n = 4 mice per group) 
following CRISPR-mediated disruption of Kcnj11 in AGRP neurons. 

b, Experimental protocol to test chronic effects of leptin on regulation 
of body weight and food intake. c, sgsRNA design targeting the mouse 
Kcenj11 locus and CRISPR-insensitive Kenj11 cDNA encoding the 
mouse Karp channel subunit Kir6.2 (ciKenj11) with indicated silent 
mutations to prevent binding of sgRNA. d, Schematic of Cre-dependent 
AAV pEF1a-FLEX-ciKenj11-IRES-mCherry (AAV-FLEX-ciKenj11) 
injected unilaterally into the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre::Lepr®”™ mice and 


Blood 
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representative image of mCherry immunostaining. e-h, Experimental 
protocol (e), body weight (f), daily food intake (g) and blood glucose 
measurements (h) in virus-transduced ad libitum-fed littermates (n = 8 
mice per group). Expression of ciKcnj11 in AGRP neurons completely 
prevented body weight gain, increased food intake and hyperglycaemia 
induced by CRISPR-mediated deletion, suggesting that contributions from 
off-site mutagenesis are excluded. i-k, Body weight (i), food intake (j), 
and blood glucose (k) of non-cre and Agrp-IRES-cre littermates following 
bilateral injection of AAV-FLEX-ciKcnj11 into the ARC (n=8 mice per 
group), suggesting that AAV-mediated expression of ciKcnj11 in AGRP 
neurons produces no obvious effects on energy or glucose balances. Data 
are mean + s.e.m. and representative of three independent experiments; 
***P <— 0.001, ****P < 0.0001; Student’s two-tailed, unpaired t-test 
(a, g, h, j) or two-way ANOVA (f, i, k). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Additional characterization of inhibition of 
fasting-induced hunger by leptin. Fasting- and leptin-induced alterations 
in GABAergic neurotransmission on AGRP neurons. a, Assays to test 
acute effects of leptin in suppressing 24-h fasting-induced hunger in 
Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP (Cas9*) mice, 
following bilateral injection of AAV-sgK arp into the ARC. These data 
indicate that Karp channels in AGRP neurons are not required for acute 
inhibition of hunger by leptin following fasting. n = 6 mice per group. 

b, Representative traces of spontaneous inhibitory postsynaptic currents 
(sIPSCs) on AGRP neurons and quantification of their frequency and 
amplitude in ad libitum-fed or 24-h-fasted Npy-hrGFP transgenic mice. 
No difference was observed in sIPSC amplitude. n = 10 cells from three 
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mice per group. c, Representative traces and quantification of sIPSCs 

on AGRP neurons before or 15 min post-incubation with leptin in ad 
libitum-fed Npy-hrGFP transgenic mice, suggesting that leptin does not 
further regulate GABAergic neurotransmission on AGRP neurons in fed 
animals. n= 10 cells from three mice per group. d, Schematic of the mouse 
GABAag receptor complex and the genes encoding its subunits. e, Genomic 
structures and design of sgRNAs targeting the mouse Gabrb1-Gabrb3 

loci encoding GABA, receptor subunits 31 to 83, respectively. Data are 
mean + s.e.m. and representative of three independent experiments; 

**P < 0.01, ***P <0.001, ****P < 0.0001; Student’s two-tailed, unpaired 


t-test (a, b). 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Dynamic changes of neuronal activity and 
synaptic neurotransmission following CRISPR-mediated deletion of 
GABA, receptors in AGRP neurons. a, b, Body weight (a) and daily 
food intake (b) of Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9- 
GFP (Cas9*) mice following bilateral injection of AAV-sgGABA,-R 
into the ARC (n=7 mice per group). c-f, Representative sections and 
quantification of mCherry and FOS co-immunostaining (c, n = 3 mice 
per group), representative traces and quantification of spontaneous 
excitatory postsynaptic currents (sEPSCs) (d, n = 15 neurons from three 
mice; e, n= 8 neurons from two mice) on AGRP neurons of Agrp-IRES- 
cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP mice after one-week or four-week unilateral injection 
of AAV-sgGABA,-R into the ARC. Reduced frequency and amplitude 
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of sEPSCs were observed in AGRP neurons at a later stage following 
GABAag receptor deletion, together with concurrent elimination of the 
observed disinhibition of these neurons (c), body weight gain (a) and 
hyperphagia (b), suggesting that excitatory and inhibitory afferents 
cooperate dynamically to modulate AGRP neuronal activities. In addition, 
the compensatory reduction in sEPSCs in virus-transduced neurons 
but not in the neurons from the contralateral side also indicates a cell- 
autonomous mechanism. Data are mean + s.e.m. and representative of 
three independent experiments; **P < 0.01, ****P < 0.0001; Student’s 
two-tailed, unpaired t-test (b, d, e) or two-way ANOVA with Sidak post 
hoc test (a). 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Additional characterization of leptin regulation 
of energy balance and GABAergic neurotransmission on AGRP 
neurons following CRISPR-mediated deletion or expression of 
CRISPR-insensitive GABA, receptors. a, b, Body weight and daily 

food intake changes during three-consecutive-day treatment with 

saline or leptin in Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~) and Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9- 
GFP (Cas9*) mice following bilateral injection of AAV-sgGABA,-R 

into the ARC (n=7 mice per group), suggesting that GABAergic 
neurotransmission on AGRP neurons is not required for chronic effects 
of leptin on regulation of body weight or food intake. c, sgRNA design 
targeting the mouse Gabrb3 locus and CRISPR-insensitive Gabrb3 cDNA 
encoding the mouse 83 subunit of GABA, receptors (ciGabrb3) with 
indicated silent mutations to prevent binding of sgRNA. d, Schematic of 
Cre-dependent AAV pEF1a-FLEX-ciGabrb3-GFP (AAV-FLEX-ciGabrb3) 
and representative image of GFP immunostaining following bilateral 
injection of the virus into the ARC of Agrp-IRES-cre mice. e-g, Body 
weight (e), food intake (f) and blood glucose (g) of non-cre and Agrp- 
IRES-cre littermates following bilateral injection of AAV-FLEX-ciGabrb3 
into the ARC (n=8 mice per group), suggesting that AAV-mediated 
expression of ciGabrb3 in AGRP neurons produces no obvious effects on 
energy or glucose balances. h-j, Representative traces and quantification 
of sIPSCs and sEPSCs of AGRP neurons in Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP 
mice, following bilateral injection of AAV-sgGABA,-R (red) or a mix of 
AAV-sgGABAa-R and AAV-FLEX-ciGabrb3 (purple) into the ARC (n=8 
neurons from three mice per group). k, Assays to test acute effects of leptin 
in suppressing 24-h-fasting-induced hunger in Agrp-IRES-cre (Cas9~) and 


Agrp-IRES-cre::LSL-Cas9-GFP (Cas9*) mice, following bilateral injection 
of a mix of AAV-sgGABAa-R and AAV-FLEX-ciGabrb3 into the ARC. 
These data indicate that expression of CRISPR-insensitive 83 subunit 

of GABA, receptor in AGRP neurons following deletion of GABA, 
receptor subunits 81-(3 restores acute inhibition of hunger by leptin 
following fasting (n =7 mice per group). Functional contributions from 
CRISPR-mediated off-site mutagenesis of the triple deletion can therefore 
be excluded. 1, Representative traces (left) and quantification (right) of 
electrically evoked IPSC (eIPSC) paired-pulse ratios in AGRP neurons of 
ad libitum-fed Npy-hrGFP mice before or after leptin incubation (n =8 
neurons from three mice per group). m, Representative anterograde 
tracing image (image from Allen Institute, experiment #113314337- 
DMH) showing intensive GFP-labelled projections in the ARC following 
unilateral viral injections in DMH of Lepr-IRES-cre mice. n, Schematic of 
unilateral injection of Cre-dependent AAV pEF1a-FLEX-synaptophysin- 
mCherry into the ventral DMH (vDMH) of Vgat-IRES-cre::Npy-hrGFP 
mice (left) and mCherry and hrGFP co-immunostaining (middle) to 
enable anterograde tracing of the projections of VDMH GABAergic 
neurons (vGAT’™M4 neurons). VGATY™M" neurons predominantly project 
to the ARC and their axon terminal puncta are intensively stained on 

the soma of AGRP neurons (right). 0, Schematic summarizing leptin 
action on AGRP neurons and on GABAergic neurons in the DMH. Data 
are mean + s.e.m. and representative of three independent experiments; 
*P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P <0.001, ****P < 0.0001; Student’s two-tailed, 
unpaired t-test (g, j, k, 1) or two-way ANOVA (a, b, e, f). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Summary of FOS expression in saline- or STZ-treated C57BL/6 mice 
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Saline STZ 
Cortex Frontal association cortex + - 
Dorsal peduncular cortex cr - 
Infralimbic cortex a +44 
Prelimbic cortex + t+++ 
Cingulate cortex nee sane 
Orbital cortex, lateral ++ +++ 
Orbital cortex, ventral/medial ++ +4+++ 
Orbital cortex, dorsal + +4+ 
Motor cortex, primary ++ ++ 
Motor cortex, secondary tts stots 
Agranular insular cortex ++ ap 
peor anual granule insular cortex or + 
omatosensory cortex ++ ++ 
Auditory cortex + ++ 
Visual cortex ++ +444 
Entorhinal cortex a ae 
Retrosplenial cortex ++ + 
Perirhinal cortex + + 
Ectorhinal cortex + ap 
Parietal cortex oe +++ 
Olfactory bulb +++ t+tt+ 
Olfactory areas Anterior olfactory nucleus ++ +44 
Piriform cortex +++ tttt+ 
: ; Tenia tecta Ei + 
Hippocampus/Septum Hippocampus (CA1, CA2, CA3) + +444 
Dorsal Subiculum - - 
Hippocampus (dentate gyrus) or a 
Septum - - 
Diagonal band of Broca ++ ++ 
Claustrum/endopiriform _.,_ Claustrum ba = 
Endopiriform nucleus + - 
, Olfactory tubercle ++ - 
Striatum N.Accumbens, Shell & Core - - 
doors sae - - 
F entral pallidum - - 
Pallidum Globus pallidus + - 
Entopeduncular nucleus - - 
IPAC oP + 
BNST + - 
Sublenticular extended amyadala - - 
entral nucleus - +++ 
Amygdala Anterior amygdaloid area - - 
ledial nucleus - - 
Cortical amygdaloid transition zone - - 
Basolateral nucleus ore tt 
Peatiet nucleus a + 
ledian preoptic area + tttt+ 
Hypothalamus Medial preoptic area + t++++ 
Lateral preoptic area + +++ 
Suprachiasmatic nucleus ++ t+t+t+ 
Arcuate nucleus + tt+t+ 
Magnocellular preoptic area - +++ 
Anterior hypothalamic area + +t+ 
Paraventricular hypothalamic nucleus + tt+++ 
Ventromedial hypothalamic nucleus +r + 
Lateral hypothalamic area ot +++ 
Posterior hypothalamic area ++ +++ 
Dorsal hypothalamic area + ++4++ 
Tuber cinereum area - +++ 
Perifornical nucleus - cae 
Mammillary nucleus - + 
Premammillary nucleus + ++ 
Supramammillary nucleus ee +++ 
Subthalamic nucleus + +++ 
Zona incerta - - 
Supraoptic nucleus + t+4+tt+ 
Field of Forel, Prerubral field - - 
Betrochiasmatic pu ous + + 
F ateral habenula - ++ 
Thalamus/Epithalamus Medicihabentla : , 
Parafascicular thalamic nucleus - oP 
Paraventricular thalamic nucleus +++ tt++ 
Lateral geniculate nucleus cr ae 
Medial genicuulate nucleus or ++ 
Mediodorsal thalamic nucleus = 
Central medial thalamic nucleus - a 
Ventromedial thalamic nucleus - ++ 
Dorsolateral thalamic nucleus - - 
. . Olivary pretectal nucleus - ++ 
Midbrain Nucleus of posterior commissure = + 
Nucleus of the optic tract - 
Anterior pretectal nucleus - - 
Interpeduncular nucleus - ae 
Substantia nigra pars reticulata - - 
Substantia nigra pars compacta - - 
Ventral tegmental area - + 
Retrorubral field - - 
Reticular formation + + 
Periaqueductal gray + ++ 
Superior coliculus + + 
Inferior coliculus ++ ++ 
Red nucleus - - 
Anterotegmental nucleus - - 
Median raphe nucleus - - 
Dorsal raphe nucleus - - 
Pontine reticular nucleus - - 
Pedunculopontine tegmental nucleus - - 
Laterodorsal tegmental nucleus - - 
Subpeduncular tegmental nucleus - - 
Retrorubral nucleus - - 
Cuneiform nucleus - - 
Parageminal nucleus - a 
Dorsal tegmental nucleus - - 
Pontine raphe nucleus - - 
; 4 Locus coeruleus ar ape 
Hindbrain Superior olive - = 
Parabrachial nucleus ap ae 
Raphe magnus nucleus - - 
Raphe pallidus nucleus - ae 
Solitary nucleus - ++ 
Paragigantocellular reticular nucleus - ++ 
“+” or “-” indicates the intensity of Fos immune-positive neurons in each brain region. “+” indicates the lowest level of expression and “+++++” indicates the 


wo 


highest. 


indicates the absence of detected expression. 
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Pluripotency factors functionally premark 
cell-type-restricted enhancers in ES cells 


Hong Sook Kim!*, Yuliang Tan!*, Wubin Ma!, Daria Merkurjev!, Eugin Destici!?, Qi Ma!, Tom Suter!, Kenneth Ohgi!, 
Meyer Friedman!, Dorota Skowronska-Krawezyk!? & Michael G. Rosenfeld!* 


Enhancers for embryonic stem (ES) cell-expressed genes and lineage- 
determining factors are characterized by conventional marks of 
enhancer activation in ES cells!-3, but it remains unclear whether 
enhancers destined to regulate cell-type-restricted transcription 
units might also have distinct signatures in ES cells. Here we show 
that cell-type-restricted enhancers are ‘premarked’ and activated as 
transcription units by the binding of one or two ES cell transcription 
factors, although they do not exhibit traditional enhancer epigenetic 
marks in ES cells, thus uncovering the initial temporal origins of 
cell-type-restricted enhancers. This premarking is required for 
future cell-type-restricted enhancer activity in the differentiated 
cells, with the strength of the ES cell signature being functionally 
important for the subsequent robustness of cell-type-restricted 
enhancer activation. We have experimentally validated this model 
in macrophage-restricted enhancers and neural precursor cell 
(NPC)-restricted enhancers using ES cell-derived macrophages or 
NPCs, edited to contain specific ES cell transcription factor motif 
deletions. DNA hydroxyl-methylation of enhancers in ES cells, 
determined by ES cell transcription factors, may serve as a potential 
molecular memory for subsequent enhancer activation in mature 
macrophages. These findings suggest that the massive repertoire 
of cell-type-restricted enhancers are essentially hierarchically and 
obligatorily premarked by binding of a defining ES cell transcription 
factor in ES cells, dictating the robustness of enhancer activation in 
mature cells. 

Enhancers function as critical regulatory elements that integrate 
genomic information for cell fate transition and cell-specific gene 
regulation'->. We hypothesized that cell-type-restricted enhancers 
might be premarked in ES cells. To begin to explore this question, we 
selected macrophage enhancers, because the sequential events leading 
to macrophage differentiation and regulation by inflammatory signals 
are relatively well understood**. We first examined the full repertoire 
of macrophage-restricted enhancers in mouse ES cells and found that 
the majority (18,405 out of 22,684 enhancers) lacked H3K4mel (mon- 
omethylation of histone H3 at lysine 4), H3K4me2 (dimethylation of 
histone H3 at lysine 4), H3K27Ac (acetylation of histone H3 at lysine 
27) and H3K27me3 (trimethylation of histone H3 at lysine 27) marks 
(referred to as ‘unmarked’ in Extended Data Fig. 1a), although about 
4,000 enhancers that were active in both macrophages and ES cells, 
including ‘housekeeping genes, did exhibit H3K4me2 and H3K27Ac, 
generally within 200 kb of coding target genes (Fig. 1a, Extended Data 
Fig. 1a). Finally, a small number of enhancers (214) carried H3K27me3, 
which marks ‘poised’ enhancers (Fig. la, Extended Data Fig. 1a). 
We carried out an assay for transposase-accessible chromatin using 
sequencing (ATAC-seq) to further understand the enhancer features 
in ES cells. The 18,405 unmarked macrophage enhancers were in an 
open configuration compared to random regions (Fig. 1b), consistent 
with published DNase hypersensitivity analyses in ES cells (Fig. 1b), but 
were not as robustly accessible as enhancers that are active in ES cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b). To identify transcription factors that might 


bind to macrophage enhancers in open chromatin configurations, we 
profiled the distribution of several of the most important ES cell tran- 
scription factors—ESRRB, NANOG, OCT4 and SOX2 (ENOS)—in 
a —1kb/+ 1 kb window, ensuring that we were exclusively analysing 
macrophage-restricted enhancers. Notably, 6,775 macrophage-restricted 
enhancers showed binding of ENOS (Fig. 1c). We established the 
specificity of ENOS binding in macrophage-restricted enhancers 
by comparing with random regions (Extended Data Fig. 1c), which 
revealed statistically significant binding of ESRRB (Extended Data 
Fig. 1d). Notably, about 80% of macrophage-restricted enhancers 
were bound by only one or at most two ES cell transcription factors, 
whereas ES cell-active enhancers were bound by all four ENOS factors 
(Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. le), as exemplified by genome browser 
images (Extended Data Fig. 1f). We also analysed 12 ES cell transcrip- 
tion factors from the published literature’, and found that active ES 
cell-restricted enhancers were characteristically bound predominantly 
by about 4-8 of the 12 ES cell transcription factors evaluated (OCT4, 
SOX2, NANOG, ESRRB, SMAD1, E2F1, TCFCP2L1, ZFX, STAT3, 
KLF4, C-MYC and N-MYC), consistent with their reported coopera- 
tive binding”®, while the majority of the active macrophage-restricted 
enhancers exhibited binding of only one or two of these factors (Fig. le). 

To determine whether cell-type-restricted enhancers in other 
cell types also exhibit similar pre-marking, we examined cell-type- 
restricted enhancers from heart, kidney and N2A neuronal cells in 
a mouse model. These enhancers in ES cells again predominantly 
exhibited binding of a single ENOS factor and chromatin openness 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a—d). 

Given the established role of the cohesin complex in chromatin archi- 
tecture and gene regulation®”"', we investigated whether this complex 
has a role in premarked enhancers. Consistent with a previous report'', 
cohesin was colocalized with ENOS-bound regions (Fig. 2e). Therefore, 
we next investigated whether premarked enhancers could interact with 
other genomic regions. We performed circular chromatin conforma- 
tion capture followed by deep sequencing (4C-seq) on a macrophage 
enhancer located 5’ of Il1a'*. This premarked enhancer interacted spe- 
cifically with other genomic regions in ES cells, including an upstream 
CTCF-bound site, but not with the cognate promoter. In macrophages 
treated with the bacterial endotoxin Kdo2-lipid A (KLA), this enhancer 
interacts robustly with the cognate promoter of the target coding gene 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a). An enhancer located 5’ of Tnfaip3 was sim- 
ilarly found to interact specifically with other genomic regions in ES 
cells, but not with its cognate promoter (Extended Data Fig. 3b). In 
addition, we performed RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) and examined 
the proximal macrophage-expressed genes of 6,775 macrophage- 
restricted enhancers. We found 634 differentially expressed genes 
(fold-change > 4), which corresponded to functional categories 
relevant to macrophages but not ES cells (Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). 
These data, together with the 4C-seq results, suggest that premarked 
macrophage enhancers are not functional, despite their binding of ES 
cell transcription factors and open chromatin configurations in ES cells. 
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Fig. 1 | Features of macrophage enhancers in ES cells. a, Heat map 

of H3K4mel, H3K4me2, H3K27Ac and p300 within a —3 kb/+ 3 kb 
window centred on PU.1 in 18,405 macrophage-restricted enhancers in 

ES cells. Mc, macrophage. b, Tag density of ATAC-seq and DNase-seq 

in 18,405 macrophage-restricted enhancers and random regions in ES 
cells shows chromatin openness of macrophage-restricted enhancers in 

ES cells. c, Target percentage of macrophage-restricted enhancers bound 
by ES cell transcription factors (ESRRB, NANOG, OCT4 and SOX2) 
within —1kb/+ 1kb. d, ENOS factor binding within a —1 kb/+1kb 
window centred on each ES cell transcription factor in 6,775 premarked 
macrophage-restricted enhancers and 28,450 active ES cell-restricted 
enhancers. e, Binding of 12 ES cell transcription factors (OCT4, SOX2, 
NANOG, ESRRB, SMAD1, E2F1, TCFCP2L1, ZFX, STAT3, KLF4, C-MYC 
and N-MYC) in 6,809 active macrophage-restricted enhancers and 8,209 
active ES cell-restricted enhancers defined by H3K27Ac (over 100 tags) in 
—1kb/+ 1kb windows. ChIP-seq data from published sources are listed in 
Supplementary Table 1. 


To further explore any potential effect of ENOS binding in ES cells 
on the subsequent function of enhancers bound by PU.1 (also known as 
SPI1), a key macrophage transcription factor, we assessed the physical 
locations of ENOS binding in premarked enhancers. The locations of 
ENOS binding with respect to PU.1 binding sites varied in the 6,775 
macrophage enhancers, corresponding to the locations of cognate bind- 
ing sites (Fig. 2a). 

Because enhancer RNA (eRNA) expression is a mark of enhancer 
activity'’, we investigated whether transcription units were present in 
ENOS-bound premarked enhancers. Because global run-on sequencing 
(GRO-seq) data on these enhancer regions were insufficiently robust 
to draw clear conclusions, we performed precision nuclear run-on 
sequencing for RNA polymerase II initiation sites (PRO-cap). We iden- 
tified 2,336 significant RNA polymerase II initiation sites (cap sites) 
in —1kb/+1kb windows around 6,775 premarked enhancers in ES 
cells. While cap sites were found to be located close to PU.1 binding 
sites in macrophages, they were located at various distances from PU.1 
sites in ES cells (Fig. 2b). The median distance from the PU.1 site to 
the macrophage-specific eRNA cap (—500 bp/+ 500 bp from the PU.1 
site) was about 105 bp in mature macrophages"’, whereas the median 
distance from the ENOS binding site to the ES cell-specific eRNA cap 
was about 165 bp (Fig. 2c). The ES cell-induced transcription unit for 
each enhancer was therefore distinct from the eRNA transcription units 
subsequently nucleated by PU.1 and C/EBPa in mature macrophages, 
the binding sites for which are located within a core enhancer region. 
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Fig. 2 | ES cell transcription factors bind to macrophage-restricted 
enhancers in ES cells. a, d, e, Heat map of ENOS binding (a), ATAC- 

seq (d), and RAD21 and SMC1 (e) in —1 kb/+ 1 kb windows in 6,775 
premarked macrophage enhancers plotted relative to PU.1 binding sites 
in enhancers. a, Last panel shows corresponding binding sites of ENOS 
(ENOS motif) to the actual ENOS binding. b, Heat map of 2,345 PRO-cap 
peaks identified in macrophages or ES cells in —1 kb/+ 1 kb window from 
6,775 premarked enhancers centred on PU.1. c, Locations of PRO-cap 
peak sites from PU.1 in macrophages or from ENOS in ES cells calculated 
in 638 premarked macrophage enhancers, with PRO-cap peaks in a 

—500 bp/+ 500 bp window from PU.1 binding sites. f, ENOS binding and 
ATAC-seq signal in highest versus lowest (high and low, respectively) 
approximately 40% of macrophage enhancers selected on the basis of 
RAD21 binding intensity in ES cells. In the box plots, line shows median 
and box shows 25th and 75th percentiles. P values calculated using Welch’s 
two-sided t-test. 


Indeed, ATAC-seq revealed chromatin openness in the region where 
ENOS bound to the enhancers (Fig. 2d). We investigated the functional 
correlation between cohesin and ENOS-bound enhancers, and found 
that high RAD21 binding was associated with high ENOS binding and 
a more open configuration (Fig. 2f). 

To address any concerns regarding serum culture conditions, we 
performed chromatin immunoprecipitation with sequencing (ChIP- 
seq) with H3K4me2 and H3K27Ac, and ATAC-seq under two different 
culture conditions: with inhibitors of MEK and GSK3 (2i) and with 
serum. H3K4me2 and H3K27Ac were not observed in macrophage 
enhancers in either 2i- or serum-cultured ES cells, and the ATAC-seq 
signal was equivalently detected in both conditions (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a, b), indicating that culturing ES cells in serum did not affect 
our observations. Indeed, most pluripotency-associated genes were 
transcribed at similar levels in serum- and 2i-cultured ES cells!* and 
only 8% of serum-treated ES cells were heterogeneous’. 

To investigate the potential function of premarking, we examined 
the correlation between ENOS factors and the ultimate activity of 
the enhancers in mature macrophages. ENOS-bound macrophage 
enhancers with the highest or lowest approximately 20% levels of 
ENOS transcription units were selected to test their ultimate activa- 
tion in macrophages. The highest group of enhancers exhibited higher 
activation, as determined by binding of PU.1, PRO-cap signal, RNA 
transcription, levels of H3K4me2 and H3K27Ac, and binding of 
cohesin in macrophages (Fig. 3a—d). In addition, when the highest 
or lowest approximately 20% of active macrophage enhancers were 
extracted using GRO-seq signal in macrophages!?, ENOS binding and 
ATAC-seq signals in ES cells were higher in the most active macrophage 
enhancers than in the least active macrophage enhancers (Fig. 3e, f). 
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Fig. 3 | ES cell transcription factor binding is predictive of future 
enhancer activity. a~d, Comparison of the highest or lowest approximately 
20% of enhancers selected on the basis of ENOS binding and PRO-cap 
signal in ES cells, and the levels of H3K4me2 and H3K27Ac (a), 

PRO-cap and GRO-seq (b), PU.1 (c) and RAD21 (d) in mature 
macrophages. e, f, Comparison of the highly active or less active about 
20% of macrophage enhancers selected on the basis of GRO-seq signal of 
premarked macrophage enhancers in macrophages, and the levels of 
ENOS (e) and ATAC-seq (f) in ES cells. g, Percentage of functional 
macrophage enhancers in 6,775 enhancers that have ENOS binding ina 
—1kb/+ 1kb window (premarked enhancers) versus 11,630 enhancers that 
do not (non-premarked enhancers). In the box plots, line shows median 
and box shows 25th and 75th percentiles. P values calculated using Welch's 
two-sided t-test. 


Indeed, putatively active macrophage enhancers, defined by eRNA 
transcription, were found much more frequently in the 6,775 ENOS- 
bound enhancers than in the 11,630 macrophage enhancers that do 
not bind ENOS in a —1 kb/+ 1 kb window (Fig. 3g). The correlation 
between premarking and enhancer robustness was confirmed in 
other tissues: spleen, lung, cortex and bone marrow (Extended Data 
Fig. 5a—d). 

We next investigated whether the binding of these factors in 
ES cells had a direct role in the ultimate activation of cell-type- 
restricted enhancers in mature macrophages, choosing premarked 
macrophage-restricted enhancers linked to coding target genes that 
would not be predicted to influence macrophage development. We 
first selected a putative enhancer near the Tir1 locus, and then used 
CRISPR-Cas9 technology in ES cells to selectively delete the ESRRB 
binding site, followed by differentiation'® (Extended Data Fig. 6b). 
Mature macrophages were selected on the basis of their ability to 
adhere to the non-adherent culture plates, as confirmed by expression 
of CD11B and F4/80 (Extended Data Fig. 6a). This permitted only a 
limited harvest of mature macrophages, thus precluding global genomic 
analyses. Notably, three independently derived individual clonal lines 
(#3, #10 and #14) were sequence-proven to harbour a 8-bp deletion 
of the ESRRB site in the Tlr1 enhancer (Extended Data Fig. 6c, d). 
Consistent with the confirmed deletion, ESRRB binding in ES cells 
was decreased in these mutant clones compared to wild-type clones 
(Fig. 4a). The mutant clonal cells were differentiated into macrophages 
with an equivalent efficiency to that of wild-type cells; qualitative PCR 
with ChIP (ChIP-qPCR) for PU.1 and H3K4me2 was performed, and 
eRNA transcription was measured in the ES cell-derived macrophages 
(ESDMs). These analyses revealed that PU.1 binding was inhibited, that 
eRNA transcription was lost and that there was a consistent decrease 
in the level of H3K4me2 after deletion of the ESRRB site (Fig. 4b). 
To corroborate these findings, we constructed mutant clonal cells tar- 
geting the Tnfaip3 enhancer with either a 16-bp deletion (#26) or a 
21-bp deletion (#45) encompassing the ESRRB binding site (Extended 
Data Fig. 6e-g), and differentiated them into macrophages. The reduc- 
tion in PU.1 recruitment, eRNA transcription and H3K4me2 levels 
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Fig. 4 | Premarking in ES cells is functionally required for robust future 
enhancer activation. a, c, Binding of ESRRB in wild-type (WT) and 
mutant clones of Tir1 (a; #3, #10, #14) and Tnfaip3 (c; #26, #45) in ES cells. 
One example of representative data is shown (n > 2 biological repeats). 

b, d, PU.1 binding, eRNA transcription, and H3K4m2 level in 

wild-type and mutant clones of Tir1 (b) and Tufaip3 (d) in ESDMs. Each 
dot indicates a biological experiment (n > 3 biological repeats from two 
pooled different experiments, n = 2 biological repeats from two pooled 
different experiments for #45 for H3K4me2 ChIP-qPCR). e, Promoter 
activities in native full-length Tir enhancer response to wild-type versus 
ESRRB-deleted mutant in Raw264.7 cells (n=5 biological repeats). 

f, Mapping of DNA methylation modification (5mC and 5hmC) and 
binding of TET] in 6,775 premarked- macrophage enhancers in a 
—1kb/+ 1kb window centred on PU.1. g, 5-hmC in LSK (LT-HSC, 
ST-HSC, MPP: long term- and short term-hematopoietic stem cells, 
multipotent progenitors), CMP (common myeloid progenitors) and GMP 
(granulocyte macrophage progenitors) in 6,775 premarked enhancers 

in —3 kb/+ 3 kb window centred on PU.1. In the box plots, line shows 
median, and box shows 25th and 75th percentiles. P values calculated 
using Welch's two-sided t-test. Data from published sources are listed in 
Supplementary Table 1. Primer sets are listed in Supplementary Table 2. 


in mutant ESDMs correlated with inhibition of ESRRB binding in ES 
cells (Fig. 4c, d). As a control, we tested Tir] eRNA transcription in 
Tnfaip3 mutant cells, observing no change (Extended Data Fig. 6h). We 
investigated two other loci, Prdx5 and Nod2, in the same way (Extended 
Data Fig. 7a, b, e, f) and again found that enhancer activities defined 
by eRNA transcription were inhibited in mutant ESDMs with loss of 
ESRRB binding in ES cells, but Prdx5 mutant enhancers (B11, F1, G11) 
exhibited the same level of Nod2 eRNA transcription as in wild-type 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d, g). Because modifying the genomic 
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locus could potentially result in different genetic events, we performed 
RNA-seq in Tirl enhancer clonal cells. Normal ES cells and clonal ES 
cells (wild-type, #10 and #14) exhibited the same pattern of transcrip- 
tion in the Tir1 locus (Extended Data Fig. 6i). 

Enhancers harbouring the ESRRB core site deletion were evaluated 
by luciferase reporter assay to test whether genomic sequence disrup- 
tion had impaired enhancer function compared to wild-type enhanc- 
ers in macrophages. The mutant enhancers were equally competent to 
increase reporter expression as the wild-type enhancer in immortalized 
Raw 264.7 macrophages (Fig. 4e), confirming that the inhibitory effects 
in Tir] mutant ESDMs resulted from inhibition of ESRRB binding in 
ES cells. 

We further investigated this functional linkage in neural precursor 
cell (NPC)-restricted enhancers in the Nek1 locus and Ankrd1 locus 
(referred to as N4 and N§8, respectively). Sox2 and Esrrb bound to N4 
and Esrrb bound to N8, and we targeted the Sox2 or Esrrb binding 
site, in N4 or N8, respectively, for deletion (Extended Data Fig. 8a, d). 
Clonal ES cells were differentiated to NPCs in N2B27 medium for 
6 days, with more than 70% of cells exhibiting the green signal caused 
by knock-in of the Sox1-GFP reporter in ES cells!’. NPC differen- 
tiation was further confirmed by qRT-PCR of ES cell-specific genes 
(Oct4, Esrrb and Nanog) and NPC-specific genes (Sox1, Fgf5, Nestin 
and Pax6) (Extended Data Fig. 8g). Transcription of N4 or N8 eRNA 
was inhibited in N4- or N8-mutant ES cell-derived NPCs, respectively, 
correlating with inhibition of ESRRB binding in ES cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 8b, e). SOX2 binding could not be assessed because the anti- 
SOX2 IgG was ineffective. The specificity of N4- or N8-mutant clones 
on inhibition of eRNA transcription was confirmed by testing eRNA 
transcription in the N8 locus in N4 mutant cells, or the N4 locus in 
N8 mutant cells (Extended Data Fig. 8c, f). Collectively, these analyses 
corroborate the functional importance of ES cell factor premarking in 
both macrophage-restricted and NPC-restricted enhancers. 

Poised enhancers, another class of well-studied cell-type-specific 
enhancer that is marked in ES cells, are often found near lineage- 
determining factors'*!°, The 214 macrophage enhancers exhibit poised 
chromatin signatures (Extended Data Fig. 1a) with binding of about 
2-4 ENOS factors in the enhancer cores in ES cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 9a, b). For example, we noted that Spi (which encodes PU.1) has 
four clustered enhancers with poised chromatin signatures in ES cells. 
In contrast to the two enhancers (Enh2 and Enh3) that are active in 
mature macrophages, the other two (Enh1 and Enh4), which are bound 
by ESRRB and OCT4, are not (Extended Data Fig. 9c, d). These two 
premarked enhancers in ES cells might participate in the early activa- 
tion of Spil, which is known to exhibit a positive feedback loop on the 
two PU.1-bound enhancers”. 

A particularly intriguing question is how the marking of future cell- 
type-restricted enhancers might be ‘remembered’ for their ultimate 
activation later in development. Published results and analysis of the 
mRNA levels of the ENOS factors suggest that the temporal pattern of 
disappearance of these factors virtually coincides with the appearance 
of the first lineage-determining factors, TAL], GATA2 and RUNX1, 
followed by the appearance of PU.1 and C/EBPa, which initiate mac- 
rophage enhancer activation”! (Extended Data Fig. 10a). Another 
potential explanation is that binding of one of the ES cell transcription 
factors to the future cell-type-restricted enhancers might be accompa- 
nied by a specific DNA demethylation event that serves to ensure that 
an enhancer remains accessible to transcription factors, the binding of 
which may be impaired by DNA methylation. We therefore analysed 
available data regarding DNA methylation in ES cells, and found the 
5-hydroxymethylcytosine (5-hmC) mark and the enzyme responsible 
for that mark, TET1, in the 6,775 premarked macrophage enhancers 
(Fig. 4f), reflecting the presence of TET1 in a complex with ESRRB 
and OCT4”. Notably, knockdown of Esrrb reduced 5-hmC levels in 
ESRRB-bound macrophage enhancers in ES cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 10b). To investigate whether 5-hmC is maintained during differ- 
entiation, such that it could serve as a marker for molecular memory, 
we examined 5-hmC during haematopoiesis using published data’, 
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and found that 5-hmC was maintained during haematopoiesis (Fig. 4g, 
Extended Data Fig. 10c). The enhancer histone marks, H3K4me1 and 
H3K27Ac, were studied during haematopoiesis”, but not found in ES 
cells, or even in mesoderm, being gained gradually early in haemato- 
poiesis (Extended Data Fig. 10c, d). 

Investigation of the signature of cell-type-restricted enhancers in ES 
cells has provided an insight into the process of genomic enhancer 
recognition in ES cells underlying cell-type-specific transcriptional 
programs. Furthermore, the marking of the cell-type- restricted 
enhancers in ES cells license the ultimate robust activation of the cell- 
type- restricted enhancer in mature differentiated cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 10e). 


Online content 
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METHODS 


Cell culture. 46c mouse ES cells were a gift from A. Smith. Cells were grown 
in feeder-free conditions as previously described’”. ES cells were maintained in 
serum culture medium with DMEM-KO (Invitrogen 10829-018) supplemented 
with 15% ES cell qualified-fetal bovine serum (Omega, FB-05), 2mM nonessential 
amino acids (Invitrogen 11140-050), glutamax (Invitrogen 35050061), penicillin/ 
streptomycin (Invitrogen 15140122), 2-mercaptoethanol (Sigma, M7522) and 
1,000 U/ml LIF (ESGRO, ESG1106). ES cells in 2i medium were grown in N2/ 
B27 medium with 50% neurobasal (Gibco 21103-049) and 50% DMEM/F12 
(Invitrogen 21331-020), 2mM nonessential amino acids, glutamax, penicillin/ 
streptomycin, 2-mercaptoethanol, N2 supplement (Invitrogen, 175020-01), B27 
(Invitrogen, 17504-001), 1,000 U/ml LIK, and 2i (ESGRO, ESG1121). Cells were 
regularly checked for mycoplasma contamination (Lonza, LT07-318). Peritoneal 
macrophages were obtained from 6-8-week-old female C57BL/6J mice (Jackson 
laboratory). Mice were injected with thiogycollate for 3-4 days, and macrophages 
were obtained and cultured in RPMI supplemented with 10% FBS and penicillin/ 
streptomycin overnight before collection. All animal care and experimental pro- 
cedures were in accordance with the University of California, San Diego research 
guidelines for the care and use of laboratory animals. 

Antibodies. Antibodies used for ChIP and ChIP-seq included: RAD21 (Abcam, 
ab992), H3K4me2 (Upstate, 07-030), PU.1 (Santa Cruz, sc-352) and H3K27Ac 
(Active Motif, 39133); for immunostaining, F4/80-FITC (eBioscience, 11-4801-81) 
and CD11b-PE-Cyanine5 (eBioscience, 15-0112-81); for MeDIIP, 5-hmC (Active 
Motif, #39769). 

Enhancer reporter assay. For construction of Tir1 enhancer reporter plasmids, 
600 bp of Tir1 locus spanning the ESRRB binding site was PCR amplified and 
cloned into pGL4.23 at the KpnI/Xhol sites downstream of the luciferase reporter 
gene controlled by a minimal promoter. Enhancer reporters were transfected into 
RAW264.7 macrophages using Lipofectamine 3000 (Invitrogen), using 200 ng of 
enhancer reporter and 5 ng of Renilla. Luciferase activity was measured 48 h after 
transfection using a Veritas microplate luminometer (Turner Biosystems) and 
normalized to Renilla activity to correct for differences in transfection efficiency. 
ES cell differentiation to macrophages. ES cell differentiation to macrophages was 
performed as previously described'®. In brief, ES cells were trypsinized and trans- 
ferred to bacteriological plates in macrophage differentiation medium, which has 
15% L929 conditioned medium and 1 ng/ml IL3 but lacks LIE, for about 6-8 days 
to make embryoid bodies (EBs). EBs were transferred onto gelatin-coated tissue 
culture dishes for about 3-4 days. After that, supernatants of adherent EBs contain- 
ing floating macrophage progenitors were collected and plated onto bacteriological 
dishes for 7 days to obtain adherent macrophages in macrophage differentiation 
medium, which has 15% L929 conditioned medium. Medium was readded to the 
adherent EB plates and macrophage progenitors were obtained every 2 days. 

ES cell differentiation to NPCs. ES cell differentiation to NPCs was performed 
as previously described’”. In brief, ES cells were trypsinized, plated onto gelatin- 
coated plates and cultured in N2B27 medium for 6 days. On day 6, > 70% 
green-signal expressing cells were observed, which indicates differentiation into 
NPCs, and cells were collected for further experimental analysis. 

CRSIPR-Cas9 assay. Online software (http://crispr.mit.edu) was used to design 
optimal candidate sgRNAs to target proximal regions of ES cell transcription factor 
motifs, and these sgRNAs were cloned to vector PX459 (Addgene #48139), which 
co-expresses sgRNA and Cas9. This plasmid was transfected into ES cells with 
Lipofectamine 2000 and 1.0}1g/ml puromycin was added 2 days after transfection. 
Cells were cultured for another 3 days then diluted to pick up single-cell-derived 
clonal lines. DNA was extracted from these cells and PCR was performed to 
amplify fragments containing sgRNA-targeted ES cell transcription factor (ESRRB 
or SOX2) motifs. Sequencing was applied to identify clones in which the ESRRB 
or SOX2 motif was mutated or deleted. sgRNA sequences and primer sequences 
are listed in Supplementary Table 2. 

RNA preparation and qRT-PCR. RNA was isolated using Trizol (Invitrogen) or 
RNeasy kit (Qiagen). RNA was reverse transcribed using SuperScript III Reverse 
Transcriptase kit (Invitrogen). Quantitative PCR was performed using SYBR Green 
Master Mix (Biorad). The experiments were repeated at least three times as biolog- 
ical replicates and P values were obtained using Welch's two-sided t-test. Primers 
are listed in Supplementary Table 2. 

RNA-seq. RNA-seq libraries were made from 1 jg DNase-treated total RNA using 
TruSeq stranded mRNA Library Prep Kit (Illumina, RS-122-2101, RS-122-2102) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions. RNA-seq libraries were quanti- 
fied with Qubit, clustered and sequenced using HiSeq 3000/4000 SR cluster kit 
(Illumina GD-410-1001) and HiSeq 3000/4000 SBS kit (Iumina FC-410-1001). 
RNA-seq reads were counted using HOMER software considering only exonic 
regions for RefSeq genes. The proximal macrophage-expressed genes of 6,775 
macrophage-restricted enhancers were examined and further analysis was performed 
to obtain differentially expressed genes using the following criteria: FC > 4, 
over 20 tags in macrophage, and visualized by heat map with log, transform. 
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Gene ontology analysis and genetic association analysis were performed using 
Metascape (http://metascape.org). 

PRO-cap. Pro-cap and library preparation for sequencing have previously been 
described”. Nuclei were prepared from ~40 million cells for run-on assay. Run-on 
reactions were stopped and RNA was extracted with Trizol LS reagent (Invitrogen). 
Following DNase treatment, the RNA was fragmented. Biotin-incorporated frag- 
mented RNA was immunoprecipitated with anti-strepavidin beads (Invitrogen). 
Then the RNA was treated with polynucleotide kinase (Enzymatics) and precip- 
itated. The RNA was dephosphorylated with calf intestinal phosphatase (NEB) 
and 5’-de-capped with tobacco acid pyrophosphatase (Epicentre). The reaction 
was stopped and RNA was extracted with Trizol LS, and libraries were prepared 
by ligating Illumina TruSeq-compatible adapters to the RNA 3’ and 5’ ends with 
truncated mutant RNA ligase 2 (K227Q) and RNA ligase 1 (NEB), respectively, 
followed by reverse transcription, cDNA isolation and PCR amplification. Final 
libraries were size selected on TBE gels to 60-110-bp insert size. Pro-cap results 
were trimmed to remove A-stretches originating from the library preparation. Each 
sequence tag returned by the Illumina Pipeline was aligned to the mm9 assembly 
using Bowtie2 allowing up to three mismatches. Only tags that mapped uniquely 
to the genome were considered for further analysis. Each sequencing experiment 
was normalized to a total of 10’ uniquely mapped tags by adjusting the number 
of tags at each position in the genome to the correct fractional amount given the 
total tags mapped. 

ChIP-seq. Cells were fixed with 2 mM disuccinimidyl glutarate (DSG) (proteo- 
chem) for 45 min and 1% formaldehyde for 10 min, and quenched using glycine 
for 5 min. Nucleus lysates were prepared using sonication buffer with 1% SDS, 
and immunoprecipitation was performed with several different antibodies. After 
overnight incubation with antibodies, beads were added for another 3h, and wash- 
ing was performed. Reverse-crosslinking was done overnight at 65°C and DNA 
was purified using QIAquick Spin column (Qiagen). For ChIP-seq, extracted 
DNA was ligated to adaptors and deep sequencing was performed with Illumina’s 
HiSeq 2000, 2500, or 4000 system according to the manufacturer's instructions. 
The first 48 bp of each sequence tag returned by the Illumina Pipeline was aligned 
to the mm9 assembly using BFAST or Bowtie2. Only uniquely mapped tags were 
selected for further analysis. The data were visualized by preparing custom tracks 
on the UCSC genome browser using HOMER. Genomic binding peaks for tran- 
scription factors were identified using the findPeaks.pl command from HOMER 
with eightfold enrichment over the input sample, fourfold enrichment over local 
background, a minimal tag number of 16, and normalization to 10’ mapped reads 
per experiment. For histone marks, initial seed regions of 500 bp were considered 
to calculate enriched reads. 

Regions of maximal density exceeding a given threshold with FDR < 0.001 were 
called as peaks. Peaks within + 1,000 bp of from the RefSeq gene transcription start 
site were considered to be promoters, and to focus the analysis on enhancers, peaks 
within 3 kb of a gene promoter were filtered out. 
4C-seq. Chromosome confirmation capture was performed as previously 
described”. In brief, 10 million cells were cross-linked with 1% formaldehyde 
for 10 min and quenched with glycine for 5 min on ice. Soluble chromatin was 
incubated with 400 U HindIII (NEB) overnight at 37 °C, and then intramolecular 
ligations were performed using 1,000 U T4 DNA ligase (NEB) for 4h at 16°C under 
dilution. Chromatin was decrosslinked at 65°C and then treated with RNase to 
remove RNA before purification using several phenol and phenol-chloroform 
extractions and ethanol precipitation. The second restriction digestion was also 
performed overnight at 37°C, using 50 U DpnII (NEB). DNA was ligated over- 
night and purified as before and ultimately using Qiagen columns and subjected 
to inverse PCR (Expand Long-Range PCR system; Roche Diagnostics) using a first 
primer designed on the viewpoint near a HindIII site and a second outer primer 
designed beside the DpnII site. Both primers contained Illumina sequencing adapt- 
ers and barcodes for multiplexing. PCR samples were purified using a Roche kit 
and quantified using a Qubit. 

We analysed data using a previously described bioinformatics pipeline’. 
MeDIP-seq. Genomic DNA for hMeDIP was isolated from cells using Qiagen’s 
DNeasy Blood and Tissue Kit. Isolated genomic DNA was then fragmented to 
100-300 bp through sonication using Diagenode’s Bioruptor platform and the size 
distribution was confirmed through gel electrophoresis. Barcoded adaptors for 
Illumina sequencing were added to 1 1g of fragmented genomic DNA per exper- 
iment, using the NEBNext Ultra II DNA Library Prep Kit for Illumina, following 
the manufacturer’s instructions. This protocol was stopped after adaptor ligation 
and cleanup (and before any amplification steps), and the adaptor ligated frag- 
mented DNA was then used for hydroxy-methylated DNA pulldown. Denaturing, 
immunoprecipitation, washing, and purification of hydroxy-methylated DNA were 
performed as previously described”, with the following modifications. One micro- 
litre of 5-hmC antibody-containing serum was used per immunoprecipitation 
reaction. Washing was done five times, with each wash for 15 min at 4°C. Next, 
DNA was eluted from beads using 20011 digestion buffer, incubated overnight 
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with Proteinase K at 50°C, and purified using Qiagen’s QIAquick PCR Purification 
Kit. Purified hydroxy-methylated genomic DNA was then further processed with 
NEBNext Ultra II DNA Library Prep Kit for Illumina at the step of PCR enrichment 
of adaptor-ligated DNA, per the manufacturer’s instructions, continuing with the 
entire protocol to prepare libraries for Illumina sequencing. Data were mapped to 
mm9 using Bowtie2 with standard settings, and peaks were found by using MACS 
with default parameters. 

ATAC-seq. ATAC-seq was performed as previously described?’. Nuclei were pre- 
pared from 50,000 cells and the transposition reaction was performed for 30 min 
at 37°C. DNA fragments were amplified by PCR and purified, and deep sequenc- 
ing was performed with Illumina’s HiSeq 2000, 2500, or 4000 system according 
to the manufacturer’s instructions. ATAC-seq data were mapped to mm9 using 
Bowtie2 with standard settings. Tag directories with reads mapped to the mito- 
chondrial chromosome filtered out were created. ATAC-seq peaks were identified 
using findPeaks.pl in HOMER with the settings: -style histone -size 75 -minDist 75 
-minTagThreshold 6 -L 8 -F 8. BED files were created from Tag directories using 
the HOMER package. 

Deep sequencing. For all ChIP-seq, RNA-seq, 4C-seq, ATAC-seq, MeDIP-seq 
and PRO-cap experiments, the DNA libraries were sequenced for 50 cycles on 
Illumina’s HiSeq 200, 2500 or 4000 system according to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. Sequencing experiments were visualized by preparing custom tracks for the 
UCSC Genome browser. 

Bioinformatic characterization of enhancers. The criteria for identifying PU.1- 
H3K4me?2 co-bound enhancer regions was that the distance from the centre of a 
PU.1 peak to the H3K4me2 peak-occupied region was <1 kb. ES cell factor-bound 
macrophage enhancers were defined by calculating the distance <1 kb between ES 
cell factor peak-spanning regions and PU.1 bound macrophage enhancers. The active 


ES cell enhancers or active macrophage enhancers were defined using H3K27Ac 
(over 100 tags) to examine binding of 12 different ES cell factors. The functional mac- 
rophage enhancers were defined using GRO-seq (over 20 tags) in macrophages, and 
these enhancers were used to count the number of functional enhancers in ENOS- 
bound enhancer or non-bound enhancer using a —1kb/+ 1kb window. Highly 
active or less active macrophage enhancers were created after excluding non-active 
macrophage enhancers using GRO-seq (less than 5 tags) in macrophages. The com- 
parison of tag intensity of ChIP-seq, ATAC-seq, PRO-cap and GRO-segq or distances 
between different categories are presented as boxplots by using normal scales. 
P values were calculated using Welch's two-sided t-test. To profile the distribution of 
ES cell factors surrounding PU.1-H3K4me2 co-bound enhancer regions, ChIP-seq 
signals surrounding PU.1 peak centres were separated into 40 bins, and then were 
sorted by the tag numbers based on the distance to the PU.1 peak centre. 
Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

GEO data. The GEO datasets used in this study are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 
Data availability. All deep sequencing data have been deposited in GEO under 
accession number GSE81681. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Features of macrophage-restricted enhancers 
in ES cells. a, PU.1+H3K4me2~ macrophage enhancer profiles in mouse 
ES cells. b, Normalized tag counts of ATAC-seq and DNase-seq in 18,405 
random regions versus 18,405 macrophage enhancers versus 28,450 ES 
cell enhancers. c, Percentage of macrophage enhancers or random 
regions bound by ENOS in a —1 kb/+ 1 kb window. d, ESRRB binding in 
random regions versus macrophage enhancers versus ES cell enhancers 
in ES cells. e, ENOS binding profiles in 6,775 macrophage enhancers. 


f, UCSC genome browser screen shots show ENOS binding with 
chromatin openness but no enhancer marks, such as H3K4me2 and 
H3K27Ac, in macrophage-restricted enhancers in ES cells. The Irg1 gene 
locus has two different macrophage-restricted enhancers bound by ES 
cell transcription factors. The blue bar indicates macrophage-restricted 
enhancers. In the box plots, line shows median, and box shows 25th and 
75th percentiles. P values calculated using Welch's two-sided t-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | ES cell transcription factors bind to heart-, OCT4 and SOX2 binding within a —1 kb/+ 1 kb window centred on 
kidney- and N2A cell-restricted enhancers in ES cells. a, Profiles of each transcription factor in 17,561 heart-, 14,242 kidney- and 12,027 
cell-type-restricted enhancers in heart, kidney, and N2A neuronal cells, N2A cell-restricted enhancers in ES cells. d, Heat map of ATAC-seq 
with percentages of enhancers that are unmarked, poised and active in within a —1kb/+ 1 kb window centred on each transcription factor in 
ES cells. b, Target percentage of ENOS-bound heart-, kidney- and N2A heart-, kidney- and N2A cell-restricted enhancers in ES cells. Data from 
cell-restricted enhancers in ES cells. c, Heat map of ESRRB, NANOG, published sources are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Premarked macrophage-restricted enhancers 
do not interact with cognate target coding genes of macrophages in ES 
cells. a, b, 4C-seq in ES cells and macrophages. Primer sets for 4C are 
listed in Supplementary Table 2. a, 4C-seq analysis of the I/1a gene locus 
from the enhancer viewpoint in KLA-treated peritoneal macrophages 

or ES cells. Black arrows represent interaction frequency based on the 
trunc mean in a 400-kb window. The statistic of trunc mean calculated 
standard mean but with a truncated high and low value”. Red box shows 
position of macrophage putative enhancer 5’ of Illa. b, 4C-seq analysis 
of the Tnfaip3 gene locus from the enhancer viewpoint in KLA-treated 


35 


Raw 264.7 macrophages or in ES cells. Black arrows indicate interactions 
based on linear mean in 1-Mb window. Red box indicates position of 
putative Tnfaip3 enhancer and blue circle indicates Tnfaip3 promoter. 

c, The 634 differentially expressed genes (fold-change > 4, over 20 tags 
in macrophage) among the proximal macrophage-expressed genes of 
6,775 macrophage-restricted enhancers were visualized by heat map in 
ES cells and macrophages. Colour indicates normalized tag counts with 
log, transform. d, Gene ontology (GO) term analysis of 634 differentially 
expressed genes. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Features of 6,775 macrophage enhancers in 
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ES cells are not affected by ES cell culture medium (2i or serum). 
a, b, Heat map of H3K4me2 and H3K27Ac (a) and ATAC-seq (b) in —1kb/+ 1kb window. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | ENOS binding correlates with future enhancer plots, line shows median and box shows 25th and 75th percentiles. Red 
activity. a-d, Comparison of the approximately 10% ‘most’ marked (high) — dots indicate each value of H3K4mel or H3K27Ac. P values calculated 
and ‘least’ marked (low) enhancers selected on the basis of ENOS binding, —_ using Welch’s two-sided t-test. Data from published sources are listed in 
and the level of H3K4mel1 and H3K27Ac on these enhancers in mature Supplementary Table 1. 

tissues for spleen (a), lung (b), cortex (c) and bone marrow (d). In the box 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Premarking in ES cells is required for robust CRISPR-Cas9 target region. f, g, Putative Tnfaip3 enhancer mutant 
future macrophage enhancer activation. a, Photomicrographs of sequence diagram and DNA sequence documentation of several of 
macrophages differentiated from ES cells documented by F4/80 and the homozygous mutation clones, used for analysis. h, Tlrl eRNA 
CD11B staining. Scale bar, 501M. b, Screenshot of the Tirl locus. The blue _ transcription was tested in wild-type and mutant clonal cells (#26, #45) 
box corresponds to the CRISPR-Cas9 target region. c, d, Putative Tir1 of the Tnfaip3 enhancer. One representative experiment is plotted (n =2 
enhancer mutant sequence diagram and DNA sequence documentation biological repeats). i, UCSC genome browser shot of RNA-seq in Tir1 
of several of the homozygous mutation clones, used for analysis. locus in normal ES cells and clonal mutant ES cells (wild-type, #10, #14). 
e, Screenshot of the Tnfaip3 locus. The blue box corresponds to the Primer sets are listed in Supplementary Table 2. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Premarking in ES cells is required for robust 
future macrophage enhancer activation. a, b, Putative Prdx5 enhancer 
mutant sequence diagram and DNA sequence documentation of several 
of the homozygous mutation clones, used for analysis. c, Three mutant 
clones (B11, F1, G11) of the putative Prdx5 enhancer decreased level 

of Prdx5 eRNA transcription in ESDMs (right). Each dot indicates 

one biological experiment (n = 3 biological repeats from two pooled 
different experiments; n = 2 biological repeats from two pooled different 
experiments for B11). ESRRB binding in ES cells is a representative 
experiment (left) (n = 2 biological repeats). d, Nod2 eRNA transcription 
was tested in wild-type and mutant (B11, F1, G11) clonal cells of the Prdx5 
enhancer. Data from one representative experiment are plotted (n =2 
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biological repeats). e, f, Putative Nod2 enhancer mutant sequence diagram 
and DNA sequence documentation of several of the homozygous mutation 
clones, used for analysis. g, Two mutant clones (D2, D12) of the putative 
Nod2 enhancer decreased level of Nod2 eRNA transcription in ESDMs 
(right). Each dot indicates one biological experiment (n= 3 biological 
repeats from two pooled different experiments; n = 2 biological repeats 
from two pooled different experiments for D12). ESRRB binding in ES 
cells is a representative experiment (left) (n =2 biological repeats). In the 
box plots, line shows median and box shows 25th and 75th percentiles. 

P values calculated using Welch’s two-sided t-test. Primer sets are listed in 
Supplementary Table 2. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Premarking in ES cells is required for robust 
future NPC enhancer activation. a, The putative Nek1 enhancer, referred 
to as N4; mutant sequence diagram and DNA sequence documentation 
of several mutation clones (N4C3, N4C16), used for analysis. b, Two 
mutant clones (N4C3, N4C16) of the N4 enhancer decreased level of N4 
eRNA transcription in NPCs (right). Each dot indicates one biological 
experiment. A representative experiment for ESRRB binding in ES cells 

is presented (left) (n =3 biological repeats for N4C3, n =2 biological 
repeats for N4C16). c, N8 eRNA transcription was tested in N4 mutant 
clones (N4C3, N4C16) to show specificity of N4 mutant cells on inhibition 
of N4 eRNA transcription. A representative experiment is presented 

(n=2 biological repeats). d, The putative Ankrd1 enhancer, referred to 

as N8; mutant sequence diagram and DNA sequence documentation of 
several of the mutation clones (N8C6, N8C12), used for analysis. e, Two 


LETTER 


mutant clones (N8C6, N8C12) of the N8 enhancer decreased level of N8 
eRNA transcription in NPCs (right). Each dot indicates one biological 
experiment. ESRRB binding in ES cells is a representative experiment 
showing inhibition of ESRRB binding in ESRRB-deleted N8 locus (left) 
(n=3 biological repeats). f, N4 eRNA transcription was examined 

to prove the specificity of N8 mutant cells on inhibition of N83 eRNA 
transcription. Results of one representative experiment are presented 
(n=3 biological repeats). g, NPC differentiation was confirmed on day 6 
after differentiation by testing expression of ES cell-expressing genes and 
NPC-expressing genes. A representative experiment is presented (n = 2 
biological repeats). In the box plots, line shows median and box shows 
25th and 75th percentiles. P values calculated using Welch's two-sided 
t-test. Primer sets listed in Supplementary Table 2. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Binding of ES cell transcription factors in poised 
enhancer. a, Profile of 214 macrophage enhancers with poised chromatin 
signatures in ES cells. b, ES cell transcription factors (OCT4, SOX2, 
NANOG, ESRRB, E2F1, TCFCP2L1, ZFX and KLF4) were analysed in 

129 macrophage enhancers to test binding of ES cell transcription factors. 
These 129 macrophage enhancers were chosen according to the following 


criteria: high H3K27me3 in ES cells and high H3K27Ac (over 20 tags) in 
macrophages. Data from published sources are listed in Supplementary 
Table 1. c, Schematic diagram of Pu.1 enhancers. d, Genome browser 
screenshot of the poised Pu.1 enhancers. Blue arrow indicates ESRRB 
binding region and red arrow indicates OCT4 binding region. Red boxes 
indicate four clustered putative Pu. 1 enhancers. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Establishment and maintenance of 5-hmC on 
premarked enhancers and proposed model. a, Esrrb, Oct4 and 

Cebp level measured at four different time points through differentiation 
process from ES cells to macrophages. b, 5-hmC level in 6,775 
premarked enhancers in ES cells expressing scrambled (siCtrl) or 
Esrrb-targeted (siEsrrb) siRNA. In the box plots, line shows median and 
box shows 25th and 75th percentiles. P values calculated using Welch's 
two-sided t-test. c, Schematic of the haematopoietic differentiation 
stages”*. d, H3K4mel and H3K27Ac in 6,775 premarked enhancers were 
analysed during haematopoietic differentiation (ES cells, mesoderm, 
LT-HSC, ST-HSC, MPP, CMP, GMP and macrophages), and presented 


in heat map within a —3 kb/+ 3 kb window centred on PU.1. Data from 
published sources are listed in Supplementary Table 1. e, Model of 
‘premarked’ lineage-determining and terminal-differentiation enhancer 
indicating that poised enhancers bind several ES cell transcription factors, 
whereas late-activated cell-specific enhancers are premarked by binding 
of a single ES cell transcription factor, causing chromatin opening, 
transcription of a non-coding RNA, and appearance of a 5-hmC mark 

in the area of the enhancer that may provide the molecular memory for 
what ultimately will be the PU.1-C/EBPa core from which eRNAs will be 
transcribed. 
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Mechanism of NMDA receptor channel block by 


MK-801 and memantine 


Xiangiang Song)’, Morten @. Jensen?’, Vishwanath Jogini®’, Richard A. Stein, Chia~Hsueh Lee!°, Hassane S. Mchaourab?, 


David E. Shaw2** & Eric Gouaux!>* 


The NMDA (N-methyl]-p-aspartate) receptor transduces the binding 
of glutamate and glycine, coupling it to the opening of a calcium- 
permeable ion channel!. Owing to the lack of high-resolution 
structural studies of the NMDA receptor, the mechanism by which 
ion-channel blockers occlude ion permeation is not well understood. 
Here we show that removal of the amino-terminal domains from 
the GluN1-GluN2B NMDA receptor yields a functional receptor 
and crystals with good diffraction properties, allowing us to map 
the binding site of the NMDA receptor blocker, MK-801. This 
crystal structure, together with long-timescale molecular dynamics 
simulations, shows how MK-801 and memantine (a drug approved 
for the treatment of Alzheimer’s disease) bind within the vestibule of 
the ion channel, promote closure of the ion channel gate and lodge 
between the M3-helix-bundle crossing and the M2-pore loops, 
physically blocking ion permeation. 

NMDA receptors comprise a heterotetrameric complex of two 
GluN1 subunits and two GluN2 subunits” and have a domain-layered 
architecture, with the amino-terminal domain (ATD) and the ligand- 
or agonist-binding domain (LBD) residing in the synaptic space and the 
transmembrane domain (TMD) spanning the membrane*”*. Activation 
of the ion channel requires binding of glutamate and glycine as well 
as voltage-dependent relief of magnesium block*®; these cause mem- 
brane depolarization and calcium influx’, both of which are critical 
for synaptic transmission and plasticity, and in cellular mechanisms 
of learning and memory’. Neurodegenerative disorders, chronic pain, 
stroke and schizophrenia have all been attributed to the dysfunction 
of NMDA receptors”. Over-activation of NMDA receptors is excito- 
toxic and contributes to neuronal damage after stroke or traumatic 
injury’°. Furthermore, chronic NMDA receptor hyperactivity gives rise 
to the loss of neurons associated with Huntington’s, Parkinson's and 
Alzheimer’s diseases''. 

The ATDs are central to subunit-specific receptor assembly, to the 
probability, duration and deactivation rate of channel opening”, and to 
the binding of allosteric modulators such as ifenprodil and Ro 25-6984, 
which inhibit GluN1-GluN2B NMDA receptors and show promise for 
the treatment of Parkinson’s and Alzheimer’s diseases'*. pH-dependent 
GluN2B-selective inhibitors are neuroprotective in traumatic brain 
injury, suggesting a strategy for treating brain injury with minimal side 
effects!®. Moreover, small molecules that target the TMD, including 
MK-801 (dizocilpine) and memantine, show promise for the treatment 
of excitotoxicity-related disorders'®. MK-801 is a neuroprotective agent 
in animal models of stroke, trauma and Parkinsonism but it can induce 
psychotic behaviour and neuronal degeneration’”. The side effects of 
MK-801, which are probably a result of its high affinity for and long 
dwell time on the receptor, preclude its clinical application. By con- 
trast, memantine, which binds more weakly to the ion channel, is well 
tolerated in clinical use. Memantine is used to treat Alzheimer’s disease 
and early-onset epileptic encephalopathy'®!°. Here we combine crys- 
tallography with long-timescale molecular dynamics simulations to 


show how the GluN1-GluN2B NMDA receptor is blocked by MK-801 
and memantine. 

To facilitate structural analysis, we expressed GluN1-GluN2B 
NMDA receptor subunits? lacking the ATD, yielding the AATD recep- 
tor (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b), which was crystallized with glycine, 
glutamate and MK-801 (Fig. 1a, b). The AATD receptor crystallizes 
with two receptor complexes in the crystallographic asymmetric unit 
and, although each complex has a similar overall structure, there are 
differences in the relative positions of the LBD and TMD layers owing 
to the flexible nature of the LBD-TMD linkers (Fig. 1c-f, Extended 
Data Fig. 1c). The LBD layer adopts a ‘dimer of dimers’ organization, 
maintaining the same intra-dimer interface found in the intact GluN1- 
GluN2B NMDA receptor (the A2 receptor)*. In this AATD receptor 
structure, however, the LBD subunits have swapped partners relative 
to their arrangement in the A2 receptor (Fig. le, f), thus relaxing the 
GluN2B LBD-TMD linkers and precluding them from transmitting 
conformational changes of the LBD to the TMD”? (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a—d, Supplementary Video 1). Double electron—electron reso- 
nance (DEER) experiments show that the LBD layer of the AATD 
receptor in solution adopts two arrangements of the LBD subunits, 
one that is consistent with the intact A2 NMVDA receptor? , and one 
that is consistent with that observed in the AATD crystal structure 
(Extended Data Fig. 2e). We hypothesize that, because a fraction of the 
AATD receptor molecules populate an intact receptor-like LBD layer 
arrangement, the AATD receptor retains agonist-induced ion channel 
gating. However, the AATD receptor also populates a conformation 
with a subunit-swapped LBD layer, a putatively inactive conformation 
that preferentially forms crystals. The propensity of the AATD receptor 
to adopt a LBD-swapped arrangement emphasizes the role of the ATD 
in defining the subunit arrangement of the LBD layer. 

The AATD receptor retains agonist-induced ion channel activity, 
demonstrating that the ion channel is gated by glycine and glutamate 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a). Because the AATD receptor contains the 
thermostabilizing mutation G610R within the TMD, the dissociation 
constant (Ky) for MK-801 of 1.6 + 0.3 1M is higher than that of the 
intact receptor, which has a Ky for MK-801 of 111.3 +8.5nM (Fig. 2a). 
Indeed, when the G610R substitution is introduced into the A2 recep- 
tor, the Kg for MK-801 increases to 1.1+0.44.M, similar to that of 
the AATD receptor (Fig. 2a). To ensure MK-801 occupancy within 
the AATD receptor TMD, we incubated the AATD receptor with a 
saturating concentration of MK-801 before crystallization. Diffraction- 
quality crystals emerged after two weeks and we solved the structure 
by molecular replacement (Extended Data Table 1). 

The structure of the TMD of the AATD NMDA receptor exhibits a 
similar ‘closed-blocked’ state and pore radius as that of the A2 receptor? 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b, c). Moreover, the electron density of the AATD 
receptor TMD is superior to that of previously solved NMDA receptor 
structures, as evidenced by atomic B factors that are around 50% lower 
than those for the A2 receptor structure. As a result of this improved 
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Fig. 1 | Architecture of the GluN1-GluN2B AATD NMDA receptor. 

a, b, Composite omit maps (blue mesh) of GluN1 (green ribbon) and 
GluN2B (red ribbon) LBDs contoured at 1.00, showing the inter-dimer 
(a) and intra-dimer (b) interfaces. c, d, Side views of the AATD receptor, 
showing GluN1 (green) and GluN2B (orange) subunits. e, f, Top-down 
views of the A2 receptor (e) and the AATD receptor (f) from the 
extracellular side of the membrane. 


electron density, we are now able to define the binding site of MK-801 
(Fig. 2b). 

MK-801 resides within the channel vestibule and fits snugly in the 
binding pocket, with its nitrogen atom near N612 of GluN2B (Fig. 2c, d). 
The omit electron density map showed only electron density for the 
B-carbon of N612; we therefore did not build the complete side chain. 
Nevertheless, we modelled the side chain and determined that there 
is space for the complete side chain and that the oxygen of the pri- 
mary amide can be positioned to interact with the amino group of 
MK-801. The two aromatic rings of MK-801 are juxtaposed next to the 
M3 helix of the GluN1 subunit, close to the V642 residues, whereas the 
methyl] substituent is near L640 on the M3 helix of GluN2B (Fig. 2c, d). 
Accordingly, the substitutions V642A and V642L in GluN1, and L640A 
in GluN2B, extinguish MK-801 binding, consistent with previous 
studies”! and with the importance of these residues for lining the bind- 
ing pocket (Fig. 2e). 

There are two ‘tunnels’ near the M2 helices of the TMD structure that 
connect the central vestibule to the interior of the membrane bilayer 
(Fig. 2f). The tunnels begin from the central vestibule and pass through 
cavities between the M2 and M3 helices of GluN1 and the adjacent M3 
helices of GluN2B (Extended Data Fig. 4). The radii of the two tunnels 
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Fig. 2 | MK-801 binding site defined by X-ray crystallography. 

a, Saturation binding of [7H]MK-801 to the intact A2 NMDA receptor and 
to the AATD receptor, which both feature the GluN1 G610R mutation, 
compared to the intact A2 G610 receptor, which harbours the native 
glycine residue at position 610. Error bars represent s.e.m. from triplicate 
measurements. b, Composite omit map (blue mesh) in the TMD region 

of the AATD GluN2B subunits (orange ribbon) and MK-801 (red stick), 
contoured at 1.0c. c, d, Top-down (c) and side views (d) of MK-801 bound 
(carbon atoms in pink, nitrogen atom in blue) in the central vestibule, 
with the residues involved in the binding pocket shown in sticks and 

the a-carbons of the N612 residues (GluN2B) shown as spheres (d). 

e, Single-point binding of [7H]MK-801 to the A2 G610 receptor and to 
indicated mutant receptors. Error bars represent s.e.m. from triplicate 
measurements. f, Top-down view of a slice through the TMD, where the 
protein surface is in solvent-accessible surface representation, showing 

the F,—F, electron density (3.00, yellow mesh) of MK-801, the residues 
(sticks) involved in the binding pocket, and two tunnels (cyan) that 
connect the central vestibule to the cell membrane. 


range from 1.3 to 2.9 A and from 1.8 to 2.9 A, respectively (Fig. 2f), 
large enough to accommodate the aliphatic tails of lipids. Indeed, in 
our molecular dynamics simulations, the lipid tails transiently entered 
these tunnels (Extended Data Fig. 4). We hypothesize that these tunnels 
could be transiently large enough to allow the diffusion of small mole- 
cules into the pore, perhaps explaining how small molecules are able to 
leave the closed, deactivated channel””. Nevertheless, our simulations 
find that both memantine and MK-801 enter the binding site of the 
open, activated, intact receptor via the aqueous path (Supplementary 
Videos 2-5). 

The conformation of the ion channel region, consisting of the M2 
helices, the pore loops and the M3 helices, differs between the GluN1 
and GluN2B subunits (Fig. 3a). Residing on the tips of the pore loops, 
the long-studied N-site asparagines”*4, N614 (GluN1) and N612 
(GluN2B), together with the N + 1 site asparagines, N613 (GluN2B), 
have marked effects on channel block by MK-8017! because they 
project their side chains into the vestibule and interact with MK-801 
(Fig. 3b, c). These asparagines also contribute to the selectivity filter, 
modulating calcium permeability and voltage-dependent magnesium 
block??4, The proximal pair of GluN2B subunits have M2 helices that 
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Fig. 3 | Steric clashes block MK-801 binding at AMPA receptors. 

a, Superposition of the M2, pore loop and M3 elements of the GluN1 
(green) and GluN2B (orange) subunits from the AATD receptor crystal 
structure. The a-carbons of key asparagine residues are shown as spheres. 
b, c, Superposition of elements of the AATD receptor from a with the 
equivalent elements of the GluA2 AMPA receptor (PDB code: 5VOT) with 
R607 (b) or Q607 (c). The NMDA receptor GluN2B subunits (orange) and 
GluN1 subunits (green) are superposed on the equivalent regions of the 
GluA2 AMPA receptor B and D subunits (cyan) or the A and C subunits 
(pink), respectively. All superpositions are based on the a-carbon atoms 
of the conserved SYTANL region. Dashed lines show likely steric clashes. 
d, Sequence alignment of the channel region between the NMDA receptor 
and AMPA receptor subunits. The residues involved in MK-801 binding 
and the corresponding GluA2 residues are highlighted in yellow. Residues 
of the SYTANL motif are highlighted in grey. 


protrude more deeply into the ion channel vestibule in comparison to 
the GluN1 subunits, and therefore the GluN2B N + 1 site asparagine 
residues are located at the same level as the GluN1 N-site asparagines, 
and their side chains form a narrow constriction, consistent with pre- 
vious studies” (Fig. 3a). 

When the channels of the NMDA receptor and the AMPA (a-amino- 
3-hydroxy-5-methyl-4-isoxazole propionic acid) receptor are super- 
posed, the AMPA receptor GluA2 R607 (the Q/R site) colocalizes 
with the critical N-site asparagines (N612) of GluN2B (Fig. 3b, c). 
As glutamine substitution in this position eliminates binding of 
MK-801*!, we hypothesize that the longer side chains of R607 or Q607 
and the proximal-pore loop of the AMPA receptor A/C pair steri- 
cally hinder MK-801 binding (Fig. 3b, c). Sequence alignment also 
shows a disparity between the residues involved in MK-801 binding 
to the NMDA receptor and those at the equivalent positions in AMPA 
receptors (Fig. 3d). These residues are critical for MK-801 binding, as 
demonstrated by alanine substitutions or AMPA-like leucine substitu- 
tions, which eliminate binding of the blocker to the NMDA receptor 
(Fig. 2f). These structural and amino acid differences explain why 
MK-801 shows selectivity for NMDA receptors and why simple sub- 
stitution of NMDA receptor residues into the corresponding positions 
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does not confer MK-801 binding and blocking of the ion channel to 
AMPA receptors. 

To further characterize the position of MK-801, we used 3-iodo 
MK-801 (MK-801-I) (Fig. 4a), and showed that the halogenated ana- 
logue binds to the intact receptor with an inhibition constant (Kj) of 
742 + 1.3nM (Fig. 4b). Despite extensive crystallization trials, we 
were unable to crystallize the MK-801-I-AATD-receptor complex. 
However, we were able to co-crystallize MK-801-I with the A2 NMDA 
receptor; subsequent anomalous diffraction studies allowed us to con- 
firm that MK-801 binds in a similar position as in the AATD structure 
and to validate the placement of the ligand (Extended Data Table 1, 
data set 2; C2 space group). The anomalous difference Fourier maps 
show two prominent peaks in the channel vestibule (Fig. 4c, d), which 
are related by the two-fold axis along the ion channel pore and situ- 
ated ‘above’ the pore loops of GluN1 and GluN2B subunits. This pose 
is consistent with the conclusion that MK-801 resides in the channel 
vestibule in two equivalent orientations, with position 3 of the MK-801 
ring system on either side of the two-fold axis (Fig. 4c, d). 

We performed atomic-level, long-timescale molecular dynamics 
simulations” to assess the binding position of MK-801 and its 3-iodo 
derivative. We began a simulation starting from the intact A2 NMDA 
receptor crystal structure inserted into a 1-palmitoy]-2-oleoyl-sn-glycero- 
3-phosphatidylcholine (POPC) membrane, with MK-801-I placed in 
the central vestibule at a position suggested by the anomalous differ- 
ence densities and by the MK-801-AATD receptor complex structure 
(Fig. 4, simulation 1 in Supplementary Table 1). During this 30-1s 
molecular dynamics simulation, we observed two predominant poses 
of MK-801-I, in overall agreement with the crystallographic results 
(Fig. 4d). In both poses the amine group of the ligand points towards 
the selectivity filter, where it forms stable hydrogen bonds with the 
two pore-loop asparagine residues N614 (GluN1) and N612 (GluN2B) 
(Fig. 4d). 

To gain insight into the binding of MK-801 to the ion channel with- 
out starting from a pose derived from the crystal structure, we per- 
formed long-timescale simulations of ‘free’ MK-801 binding to a model 
of the open, activated state of the receptor. We obtained a model of 
the open state by computationally introducing two mutations, A650R 
(GluN1) and A648R (GluN2B), within the nine-residue SYTANLAAF 
‘lurcher’ motif®. These mutations are known to increase the open 
probability of the wild-type receptor?’, and led to the opening of the 
ion channel pore within a few microseconds (Fig. 4e, f, simulation 3), 
presumably owing to increased charge repulsion at the M3 bundle-cross- 
ing region. After observing that the resulting open, but still non- 
permeating, mutant channel maintained hydration of its pore cavity on 
a microsecond timescale, we reversed the mutations and verified that 
the wild-type channel remained in a stable open and now conducting 
state, with an average conductance of 4.8 + 1.4 pS (simulations 4-17). 
The experimental permeation rate is 51.4 + 2.4 pS”; this disagreement 
is unsurprising, as it is known that molecular dynamics simulations 
typically do not accurately reproduce experimental ion permeation 
rates?*, owing to force field shortcomings. 

Subsequently, we introduced MK-801 into the aqueous phase of the 
system and performed simulations of MK-801 binding to the intact, 
open receptor (simulations 18-21). Binding of MK-801 to the pore 
vestibule occurred along the ion permeation pathway and with a mean 
binding time of 0.78 + 0.10 its (simulations 20 and 21 were conducted 
at zero transmembrane voltage; application of voltage in simulations 
18 and 19 did not significantly decrease the binding time, as shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 5). The binding event was followed by closure 
of the pore at the bundle-crossing region, which is likely to be driven 
by a hydrophobic collapse of residues around the nonpolar part of the 
blocker, thus giving rise to a closed-blocked state of the receptor, which 
can be deduced from the root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) of the 
M3 bundle-crossing region with respect to the closed-state A2 crys- 
tal structure (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). The r.m.s.d. value increases 
in proportion to the applied voltage when the pore assumes its open, 
non-permeating and open, permeating states, whereas upon MK-801 
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binding, the r.m.s.d. value drops, approaching the value obtained in our 
simulations of the closed-apo pore (simulation 2). Over the last part of 
each binding simulation (for example, the last 40 1s of simulation time 
in simulation 20, a 60-1s simulation), MK-801 predominantly assumed 
two distinct binding poses, similar to those found for MK-801-I in sim- 
ulation 1, where the amine group of MK-801 formed stable hydrogen 
bonds with the two pore-loop asparagine residues (Fig. 4g, i). 

Upon comparison of the simulated MK-801-bound receptor with the 
experimental structure, we noticed that MK-801 in the crystal structure 
resides in an intermediate pose between the two predominant binding 
poses observed in the simulations, indicating that the electron density 
of MK-801 in the crystal structure is an average of two distinct poses 
that are related by two-fold symmetry (Fig. 4g, i). Additional simula- 
tions with memantine (Fig. 4h, j, simulations 24-27), indicate that this 
compound binds at a location nearly identical to the binding location of 
MK-801. Rapid entry (mean binding time 0.14 + 0.02 1s) was again fol- 
lowed by a hydrophobic collapse of residues around the blocker, giving 
rise to a closed-blocked state of the receptor (Extended Data Figs. 5b, 6c). 
Memantine, however, predominantly assumes a single binding pose, 
perhaps owing to its pseudo-symmetrical structure (Fig. 4h, j). 
We estimated the absolute free energy of binding to the A2 receptor, 
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Fig. 4 | Mechanism of MK-801 and memantine binding. a, The chemical 
structures of MK-801-I and memantine. b, Competition binding plots of 
‘cold’ MK-801-I to the [7H]MK-801-bound A2 G610 receptor. The plot 
shows data from a representative experiment with error bars representing 
s.e.m. from triplicate measurements. c, The iodine anomalous density 
(green mesh) shown together with the positions of the MK-801 molecule 
in the crystal structure (red sticks) and the pseudo-two-fold related 
binding pose (pink sticks). The carbon atoms at the 3 position are shown 
as yellow spheres. d, Positions of MK-801-I obtained from molecular 
dynamics simulations (simulation 1) initiated from MK-801-I docked 

in the binding pocket of the A2 structure. The movements of the iodine 
atoms (purple) of MK-801-I are clustered into two populations, in 
agreement with the anomalous difference densities (green mesh). In 

each of its two predominant poses (cyan and yellow sticks), MK-801-I 
forms hydrogen bonds with N614 (GluN1) and N612 (GluN2B) (grey 
sticks). e, Simulation snapshot of A2 NMDA receptor (GluN]1 in blue 
and GluN2B in yellow) embedded in POPC lipid membrane (red and 
grey lines). f, The open pore (grey) obtained in simulation 3, superposed 
onto the closed pore of the A2 receptor crystal structure. Arrows indicate 
the transition that occurs in gate opening. g, h, Snapshots of MK-801 

(g; cyan, simulation 20) and memantine (h; orange, simulation 24) from 
free-binding simulations in which they bind to the open state of the A2 
receptor (at zero transmembrane voltage). The blockers enter the pore by 
the aqueous path (black arrows). MK-801 exhibits two distributions of 
binding poses (cyan and yellow sticks), overlapping with MK-801 in the 
crystal structure (red stick), but memantine shows a predominant pose 
(purple). Both MK-801 and memantine interact with asparagine residues 
(grey sticks) on the pore loops. i, j, Schematic representations of MK-801 
and memantine binding sites, respectively. Both channel blockers induce 
channel closure (red arrows) while blocking the pore and adopting similar 
interactions with key asparagine residues. 


and found Kq ~ 7.6.M for memantine and Kg ~ 0.08 LM for MK-801. 
This 100-fold difference in relative affinity is similar to that between the 
experimental affinities, 147.4.M and 1.1|.M (Extended Data Fig. 7a), 
noting that the errors in the free energies are substantial (Extended 
Data Fig. 7). We speculate that the off-rate of memantine is approxi- 
mately 100-fold faster than that of MK-801, because the on-rates and 
the experimental and computational binding constants are similar for 
both ligands. The faster off-rate of memantine is important for its clini- 
cal efficacy**. Both MK-801 and memantine readily entered and bound 
to the pore cavity regardless of voltage, but an applied voltage drove the 
blockers deeper into the selectivity filter, where they formed hydrogen 
bonds with the N + 1 asparagine residue (N613 of GluN2B) (Extended 
Data Fig. 8). This might explain the experimental observation that the 
presence of the N+ 1 asparagine residue leads to voltage dependency 
of MK-801 and memantine binding. 

We observed large fluctuations in the selectivity filter in these 
long-timescale simulations, both because of force-field deficiencies and, 
potentially, because our simulations begin with structures for which 
the experimental information in the selectivity filter is incomplete. We 
therefore investigated whether restraining the selectivity filter close to 
the crystal structure would affect the binding poses of MK-801 and 
memantine (Extended Data Fig. 9). We conclude that conformational 
distributions of the selectivity filter do not affect the overall pose or 
position of memantine and that it blocks the pore in predominantly 
one pose, whereas MK-801 blocks the pore in two symmetry-related 
poses, with the same key interactions between the selectivity filter and 
each pore blocker. Additional control simulations show that MK-801 
also adopts these two symmetry-related binding poses in the absence of 
torsional corrections to the selectivity filter (see Methods and Extended 
Data Fig. 9.) 

The structure of the AATD GluN1-GluN2B receptor shows how the 
absence of the ATDs allows the LBD layer to adopt a previously unseen 
conformation (Supplementary Video 1). This deletion enables forma- 
tion of crystals that diffract to sufficiently high resolution to allow us 
to position the ion channel blocker MK-801 . MK-801 and memantine 
bind within the TMD vestibule and block ion conduction by physical 
occlusion of the permeation pathway and by promoting closure of the 
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ion channel gate at the M3-helix-bundle crossing, yielding a closed- 
blocked state. MK-801 binds in two, two-fold-related poses whereas 
memantine binds in a single predominant pose. Our studies define the 
molecular basis for ion channel block by MK-801 and memantine and 
lay foundations for the development of small molecules with desirable 
interactions with the NMDA receptor, such as receptor-subunit selec- 
tivity and affinity. 


Online content 

Any Methods, including any statements of data availability and Nature Research 
reporting summaries, along with any additional references and Source Data files, 
are available in the online version of the paper at https://doi.org/10.1038/s41586- 
018-0039-9. 
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METHODS 

Receptor constructs. The construct of the AATD NMDA receptor is derived 
from the previously reported Xenopus laevis GluN1-GluN2B NMDA receptor 
A2 construct? and cloned into pEG BacMam*!” for virus-mediated expression 
in suspension-adapted cells. Residues 23-393 were removed from GluN1, residues 
1-399 were removed from GluN2B, and the human placental alkaline phosphatase 
signal sequence (MLGPCMLLLLLLLGLRLQLSLG) was added to the N terminus 
of the AATD GluN2B subunit**. The A2 construct was used for co-crystalliza- 
tion with iodo-MK-801 (Sanofi) for the anomalous diffraction studies. The DEER 
construct was designed with alanine substitutions of the endogenous cysteines, 
GluN1(C457A) and GluN2B(C458A), and a single cysteine GluN2B(R739C) 
substitution. 

Expression and purification. HEK293S GnTI- cells** were transduced using 
P2 or P3 BacMam virus (titre > 3 x 10° plaque-forming units (p.f-u.)) when the 
cell density reached 3 x 10° cells/ml at a multiplicity of infection (MOI) of 1:1 
(GluN1:GluN2B) and incubated at 37°C. At 14h post transduction, 10mM sodium 
butyrate was added to the cultures and the cultures were incubated at 30°C for 
another 46h. 

Cells were harvested and collected by centrifugation at 6,200g for 20 min. Cells 
were disrupted by sonication (4s on, 8s off for 10 min, power level 6.5) in 150mM 
NaCl, 20 mM Tris-HCl pH8.0, at a v/v ratio of 25 ml buffer per litre culture. The 
cell debris was removed by centrifugation at 6,000g for 20 min and the membrane 
was collected by ultracentrifugation at 125,000g for 1h, at 4°C. Membranes were 
homogenized in 150 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0 and solubilized in a buffer 
containing 1% lauryl maltose neopentyl glycol (MNG-3; Anatrace NG310), 0.8mM 
aprotinin, 2 mg/ml leupeptin, 2mM pepstatin A, 1 mM phenylmethylsulfonyl 
fluoride, 1 mM glutamate, 1 mM glycine and 2 mM cholesteryl hemisuccinate 
(CHS, Anatrace CH210) for 2h, with stirring at 4°C. Insoluble material was 
removed by centrifugation at 125,000g. The supernatant was loaded onto a Strep- 
Tactin column (~1 ml resin per litre culture, IBA 2-4010-025) and eluted with 
buffer containing 5mM desthiobiotin. The receptor was concentrated and the 
GEP, octa-histidine and StrepII tags were removed by treatment with 3 C protease 
at 1:20 ratio (w:w) in tandem with endoglycosidase H treatment for 8h at 4°C 
before size-exclusion chromatography (SEC). The concentrated GluN1-GluN2B 
receptor was loaded onto a Superose 6 16/300 column equilibrated with 400 mM 
NaCl, 20 mM MES pH 6.5, 1mM dodecyl maltoside (C12M) and 0.2mM CHS. 
Peak fractions were pooled and concentrated to 2 mg/ml. 

Crystallization and cryoprotection. Prior to crystallization, 10 mM 6-cyclohexyl- 
hexyl-3-p-maltoside (CYMAL-6, Anatrace C326LA), 10mM glutamate, 10 mM 
glycine and 1mM MK-801 were added to the GluN1-GluN2B protein, incubated 
on ice for 14—16h and the protein solution was then centrifuged at 70,000g for 
40 min at 4°C. Crystals were grown by vapour diffusion using a reservoir solution 
composed of 100mM MES pH6.5, 200 mM NaF and 19-20% polyethylene glycol 
3350. Crystals were cryoprotected with mother liquor supplemented with 14% 
ethylene glycol. To obtain iodo-MK-801-complexed crystals, 1 mM iodo-MK- 
801was co-crystallized with the protein in 18-20% pentaerythritol ethoxylate, 
100 mM NaCl, 100 mM MgCl, and 100 mM MES pH 6.5. Crystals were cryo- 
protected with crystallization buffer supplemented with 12% ethylene glycol. All 
crystals were obtained by hanging drop vapour diffusion with a drop ratio of 1 or 
2l protein to 1 1] reservoir solution at 20°C. 

Structure determination and analysis. X-ray diffraction data sets were collected at 
the Advanced Light Source on beamlines 8.2.1 and 5.0.2 and the Advanced Photon 
Source (APS) on beamlines 24ID-E and 24ID-C. Diffraction images were indexed, 
integrated and scaled by XDS** or HKL2000, with the microdiffraction assembly 
method**. The best data set was collected at APS 24ID-E and the data extended to 
Bragg spacings at 3.9 A, 3.7 A and 3.4A resolution along a’, b” and c’°”. The struc- 
ture was determined by molecular replacement with Phaser**. Model building and 
crystallographic refinement were carried out using the computer graphics program 
Coot” and the crystallographic refinement software package Phenix*?. We were 
guided in building the AATD TMD by referring to the intact receptor structure’, 
using aromatic side chains to define sequence register. The model was refined to a 
nominal resolution of 3.6 A with reasonable R factors. Stereochemistry of the model 
was evaluated by MolProbity*’ and figures were created using Pymol. In analysing 
the tunnels of the transmembrane domain, because multiple side chain groups 
were truncated upon model building owing to insufficient electron density, we 
incorporated the side chains in order to analyse the path and radii of the tunnels. 
The side chains were built using SWISS-MODEL” and the tunnel size and radius 
were measured using CAVER™. 

Two-electrode voltage clamp. Recombinant NMDARs were expressed in Xenopus 
laevis oocytes after cytoplasmic injection of a 50-nl mixture of RNAs encoding 
the particular GluN1 and GluN2B subunits (at 500 ng/jl concentration, ratio 1:1) 
and stored at 16°C in Barth’s solution (in mM: 10 HEPES, pH 7.5, 88 NaCl, 2.4 
NaHCO3, 1 KCl, 0.33 Ca(NO3)2, 0.91 CaCl», 0.82 MgSO.) supplemented with 
50,1M AP5 and 100j1g/ml gentamicin. Recordings were performed using a bath 


solution containing (in mM) 5 HEPES, pH 7.3, 100 NaCl, 2.8 KCl and 0.3 BaCh. 
EDTA (10M final concentration) was added to all bath solutions. Currents were 
elicited by simultaneous application of 300 1M glycine and 300\1M glutamate. The 
holding potential was —60 mV. 

Ligand-binding assays. Binding constants were measured by the scintillation prox- 
imity assay (SPA)**. SPAs were set up in triplicate at a final volume of 10011 in SPA 
buffer (20mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM NaCl, 0.01% MNG-3 and 0.02 mM CHS). 
NMDA receptor (500M, purified from affinity chromatography) was incubated 
with 0.5 mg/ml Ysi-Cu SPA beads, [7H]MK-801 and 1 mM each of glutamate and 
glycine. Non-specific binding was determined by the addition of 400 {1M phencycli- 
dine (PCP). Inhibition constants were determined by the SPA using 50 nM receptor, 
0.5 mg/ml Ysi-Cu SPA beads, 21M [7H]MK-801 and 1 mM each of glutamate and 
glycine and varying concentrations of ‘cold’ iodo-MK-801. The samples were gently 
mixed and incubated at room temperature for 2h before the counts were measured. 
The counts were analysed using GraphPad Prism. 

Molecular dynamics simulations. All molecular dynamics simulations were based 
on the crystal structure of the A2 GluN1-GluN2B intact, heterotetrameric receptor 
(PDB code: 4TLM); GluN1: chains A and C; GluN2B: chains B and D). Missing 
loops (chain A: 547-549, 583-590, 650-653; chain B: 532-540, 576-584, 638-649, 
789-797; chain C: 482-502, 540-550, 583-591, 786-796; chain D: 383-396, 434— 
445, 534-540, 789-793) were built using MOE“. Protonation states of all residues 
were chosen to correspond to a pH value of 7. The receptor was embedded in a 
POPC lipid bilayer hydrated by 0.2 M NaCl. The system contained ~507,000 atoms 
and measured ~160 x 160 x 188 A?. To impose a transmembrane voltage difference, 
V, we applied constant electric fields of —0.0125 < E < —0.075kcalmol~! A~!e7), 
corresponding to —100 < V < —600 mV?**. To study the binding 
of the endogenous ligand analogues 1AC (1-aminocyclopropane-1-carboxylic 
acid) and JEG (trans-1-aminocyclobutane-1,3-dicarboxylic acid), we simulated 
the LBD of the GluN1 subunit in isolation (simulations 34 and 35) and the LBD 
dimer (LBD1: residues 397-544, 661-789; LBD2: residues 399-534 and 647-785; 
simulations 36-40); both constructs were derived from simulation 2 of the intact 
heterotetrameric receptor. All simulations were performed in the NPT ensemble 
at 310K using Anton”. 

Simulations of receptor-bound, MK-801-I (simulation 1) were initiated with the 
ligand docked into the vestibule such that the ligand iodine atom initially occupied 
one of the two experimentally obtained anomalous difference densities (Fig. 4). 
A control simulation (simulation 2) of the same system in the absence of MK-801 
was performed for comparison and showed no notable differences with simulation 
1 in either the pore vestibule or elsewhere in the receptor. 

To simulate free binding of MK-801 to a model of the open-state receptor, we 
first performed a simulation (simulation 3) to open the closed pore by introducing 
two mutations, A650R (GluN1) and A648R (GluN2B), near the M3-helix-bundle- 
crossing region, within the nine-residue SYTANLAAF lurcher motif. Such muta- 
tions are known to enhance the constitutive activity of the receptor’”. Next we 
performed a series of simulations (simulations 4-17) in which we reversed the 
mutations and verified that the wild-type channel remained in a stable open and 
now conducting state. All of these simulations were performed at negative trans- 
membrane voltage. Subsequently, simulations of free binding of MK-801 to the 
open pore were carried out on the back-mutated wild-type receptor with and with- 
out a negative voltage (simulations 18-23). To increase the ligand-binding on-rate, 
we imposed a spherical flat-bottom harmonic restraint between MK-801 and the 
receptor vestibule, centred at the midpoint of 642 (GluN1) and 640 (GluN2B) 
with a 30.0 A radius. Finally, we performed a series of comparative simulations of 
free binding of memantine, a known NMDA receptor antagonist closely related 
to MK-801 (simulations 24-32). 

In all simulations, harmonic restraints were imposed on the endogenous 
ligand analogues (4-[(1R,2S)-3-(4-benzylpiperidin-1-yl)-1-hydroxy-2- 
methylpropyl]phenol (QEM), trans-1-aminocyclobutane-1,3-dicarboxylic acid 
(JEG) and 1-aminocyclopropanecarboxylic acid (1AC), which are present in the 
crystal structure) in order to prevent unbinding from their respective binding 
sites within the extracellular LBD. In separate simulations of the intact recep- 
tor (simulation 33), a single LBD (simulations 34 and 35) and the LBD dimer 
(simulations 36 and 40), all without ligand restraints, the two charged ligands 
VEG and 1AC) consistently unbound too rapidly, with mean unbinding times 
of 0.4+0.1 pps JEG, n=5) and 5.1+1.9 js (LAC, n=7). The uncharged QEM 
did not unbind. An additional control simulation (simulation 41) of a crystal 
structure of the GluN1-GluN2A LBD dimer, co-crystallized with glutamate and 
glycine (PDB code: 5H8F"’), consistently resulted in excessively rapid unbinding 
of the charged ligand (glutamate). 

Backbone torsional corrections to residues 614-618 (chains A and C) and 
612-616 (chains B and D) (which lowered the backbone torsional potential by 
4.6 kcal mol”! at the crystallographic ¢p and 7) values, 9, relative to the value 
of the potential at 6) + 180°) were applied to ensure that the conformation of 
the selectivity filter remained intact during the simulations. We imposed these 
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corrections because the free-energy minimum in the force field at the (correct) 
crystal structure is unfortunately too shallow to ensure structural integrity of the 
filter region on the simulation timescales reported here”*. In a subset of the simu- 
lations, additional r.m.s.d. restraints were imposed on the selectivity filter residues 
to study the effect of restraints on the binding poses. We found that the resulting 
conformational distributions of the selectivity filter influenced some details of 
the pore-blocker binding poses. We also performed a set of 13 control simula- 
tions (simulations 42-54; lengths ranging from 10-30 1s) of the full-length A2 
receptor without backbone torsional corrections and analysed the binding poses 
of MK-801-I and MK-801 before deterioration of the filter region. We found that 
the resulting binding poses were similar to those obtained in the simulations with 
the filter corrections (Extended Data Fig. 9). 

We used the CHARMM27 force field for the protein, ions and water*??, and 
the CHARMM36 force field for POPC*!. Modified partial charges were used for 
Glu, Asp and Arg residues**. We used the CHARMM general force field**** for all 
ligands and reparameterized all partial charges and torsional angles. 

The aggregate simulation time was ~900 1s and individual simulations ranged 
from 12 1s to 60 js. Additional simulation details are given in Supplementary 
Table 1. 

Spin labelling and DEER experiments. The DEER construct was expressed in 
HEK293S GnTI- cells using the same protocol as for the AATD receptor. The 
Strep-Tactin-purified GFP-fused protein was digested with 3 C protease at 4°C 
when dialysed overnight against labelling buffer (150mM NaCl, 20mM Tris-HCl 
pH 7.2, 0.1% MNG-3 and 0.2mM CHS). The labelling reaction was started by 
adding a tenfold molar excess of 1-oxyl-2,2,5,5-tetramethylpyrroline-3-methyl- 
methanethiosulfonate (MTSSL) and incubating the mixture at room temperature 
in the dark. After 1h, another tenfold MTSSL was added and incubated for an 
additional 1h. The protein was kept on ice overnight, followed by gel filtration the 
next day. Peak fractions were pooled and concentrated. Electron paramagnetic 
resonance (EPR) spectra were obtained using continuous wave EPR as described 
previously°°. DEER experiments were performed using a standard four-pulse 
protocol® and the resulting signals were analysed assuming that the distance dis- 
tributions, P(r), consist of a sum of Gaussians”’. 

Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. The coordinates for the AATD NMDA receptor structure have 
been deposited in the Protein Data Bank under the accession code 5UN1. The 
simulation results are available from the corresponding authors upon request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | The AATD NMDA receptor construct and 
structure. a, Selected amino acid sequences of constructs used in these 
studies are compared to the wild-type sequence to highlight mutations in 
both subunits. Locations of mutated sites and deletions are highlighted in 
yellow. Insertions are shown in blue or red. The ‘A2 tail’ is derived from 
residues 837-847 of GluA2 AMPA receptor C terminus (NP_058957). 
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b, Cartoon representation shows the GluN1 and GluN2B subunit 
constructs and modifications of the AATD receptor. The locations of point 
mutations are highlighted with blue circles and the deletions are shown as 
yellow wedges. c, Superposition of the two AATD NMDA receptors in the 
crystallographic asymmetric unit, aligned by the TMD. Black arrows show 
the shift between receptor 1 (light blue) and receptor 2 (magenta). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | LBD dimer rearrangement and dynamics. 

a, b, Top-down view from the extracellular side of the membrane, showing 
the LBD layer of the intact A2 NMDA receptor (a) with GluN1 in blue 
and GluN2B in yellow, and of the AATD NMDA receptor (b) with GluN1 
in green and GluN2B in orange. The M3-LBD linkers of GluN2B (red 
ribbon, Q653-S664) adopt distinct conformations in the two receptors. 
Shown are distances between GluN2B R739 residues (3-carbon atoms, 
salmon spheres), the residue selected for the DEER experiments (in A) 

in both the intact and AATD receptors. c, Cartoon emphasizing how 

the ATDs participate in defining the conformation of the LBD layer and 
how this, in turn, keeps the GluN2B M3-D2 linker in a conformation 
capable of opening the channel gate. d, The F,—F, density (30, green 
mesh) fits loop 1 of the GluN1 subunit (blue cartoon) but not that of 

the GluN2B subunit (orange cartoon). e, DEER data of MTSSL-labelled 
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GluN2B(R739C) AATD (red) (sample size, n = 2) and intact NMDA 
receptor (blue) (sample size, n= 1). Left, peak-normalized echo decay and 
fits; right, probability distributions of DEER distances. The probability 
distributions of the DEER distances show two major peaks, one centred 

at 35-40 A and a second broad peak at around 55 A. The amplitudes of 
the two peaks in the AATD receptor are comparable, with the 55 A peak 
corresponding to the ‘rearranged’ LBD layer as seen in the AATD crystal 
structure, whereas the shorter distance (approximately 35-40 A) indicates 
the canonical LBD arrangement, like that observed in the intact receptor 
structure. The intact receptor, by contrast, shows one major narrow peak at 
around 40 A, which corresponds with the predicted distance based on the 
intact receptor crystal structure, whereas the small peak centred around 
55 A suggests that the intact receptor may harbour a minor population 
with a AATD-like LBD arrangement. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | The AATD NMDA receptor channel. a, Inhibition | TMDs shows that they adopt similar conformations. c, Side view of the ion 
of agonist-induced (300 |1M glutamate and 300M glycine) current by pore with GluN2B subunits (orange ribbons) showing the van der Waals 
1,4M MK-801 for the AATD NMDA receptor by two-electrode voltage radius along the pore (magenta dots). The «-carbons of selected residues 
clamp. The inhibition ratio is 0.37 £0.06 (mean +s.d.,n=5).Theholding _ facing the pore are shown as spheres. The radius is plotted against the 
potential is —60 mV. b, Superposition of the A2 and AATD receptor distance along the pore axis. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Lipid accessibility of the TMD tunnel. lipid membrane, the remainder of which is shown as a red and white 
a, Simulation snapshot (simulation 2) of a lipid molecule with one of surface. b, Mean lipid occupancy (number of lipid atoms) within 3.5 A of 
its tails trapped between the M2 and M3 helices of the GluN1 subunit the tunnel walls, defined by residues L612, L613, A638, 1641 and V642 
(chain A, green ribbons) and the M3 helix of the adjacent GluN2B subunit — of GluN1 (chains A, C) and residue V637 of the GluN2B (chains B, D) 
(light blue ribbons) viewed from within the membrane and towards the subunit. The occupancy was calculated across the closed-pore and pore- 
pore. Residues L612, L613, A638, 1641 and V642 of GluN]1 (chain A) opening simulations (simulations 2 and 3) and all permeation simulations 
and V637 of GluN2B (chain D) of the tunnel walls are shown as spheres (simulations 4-17). N, all individual simulations within a given panel; 
with the carbon atoms in green and grey, respectively. GluN1 (chain C) n, all individual data points aggregated across all simulations. N= 16 
and GluN2B (chain B) subunits are shown as green and light blue solid (simulations 2-17); n > 10. Error bars, s.d. of the mean calculated from all 
surfaces, respectively. The dark grey plane represents a cut across the individual data points aggregated across all simulations. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Binding times of MK-801 and memantine. 

a, Binding time of MK-801 in simulations 18-21. Green lines are 30-ns 
running medians, and red lines indicate bound and unbound states. 
Binding was defined as the ligand heavy-atom centre of mass being within 
10A of the centre of mass of the a-atoms of the N612 residues of the 

two GluN2B subunits. The mean binding time of simulations 20 and 21 

at OmV was 0.78 + 0.10 1s; application of voltage in simulations 18 and 

19 (—593.9 + 3.8 and —197.9 + 1.2 mV) did not significantly decrease the 
binding time. b, Binding time of memantine in simulations 24, 25, and 
28-30. Simulations 26 and 27 were initiated with memantine already 


Time (us) 


memantine 


Time (us) 


bound, and the binding curves from these simulations were thus omitted 
in the determination of the on-rates for this pore blocker. Green lines 
are 30-ns running medians, and red lines indicate bound and unbound 
states. The mean binding time in simulations 24 and 25 (at 0mV) was 
0.14 + 0.02 1s; application of voltage in simulations 28-30 (—592.6 + 0.3, 
592.7 + 0.3 and —196.9 + 0.1 mV) did not significantly decrease the 
binding time. In simulations 29 and 30, ‘unbound’ states following 
binding are artefacts owing to the voltage driving memantine through the 
selectivity filter. N= 1 in each panel. 
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closed, pore-blocked receptor (far right) is shown. r.m.s.d. (red, GluN1; —415.1+6.4mV), two MK-801-binding simulations (simulations 20 (a) 
blue, GluN2B) of the M3-bundle-crossing region (the activation gate) and 21 (b)), and one memantine-binding simulation (simulation 25 (c)). 


relative to the closed-state A2 crystal structure obtained from simulations | N=1 in each panel. 
of the closed pore (simulation 2), pore opening (simulation 3), permeation 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Free-energy estimates of MK-801 and 
memantine binding. a, Competition binding of memantine to the 

A2 receptor in the presence of 31M [3H]MK-801, measured by the 
scintillation proximity assay. The plot shows data from a representative 
experiment with error bars representing s.e.m. from triplicate 
measurements. b, Kg (circles) derived from free-energy estimates of 
binding of memantine and MK-801 to the open, intact, activated A2 
receptor in which the pore has collapsed onto the ligand. The absolute 
experimental affinities of MK-801 (green) and memantine (red) for the 
A2 receptors are shown as squares. The free energies were calculated for 
four independent, ligand-bound configurations, all taken from binding 
simulations at zero transmembrane voltage (MK-801: simulations 20 and 
21; memantine: simulations 24, 25 and 27). Each calculation consisted 
of 0.5 j1s of simulation to solvate the ligand in water, followed by 3.0 j1s 
of simulation of the protein—-ligand complex. The average Ky values for 
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MK-801 and memantine of around 0.08 and around 7.64 {1M for the A2 
receptor show a 100-fold difference in the affinities of these two ligands; a 
similar relative affinity of these two ligands has been found experimentally 
using the A2 receptor with a Kg value of around 1.11M for MK-801 anda 
Kj value of around 147.4\1M for memantine. The calculated binding free 
energies —9.78 + 1.61 kcal mol! (MK-801) and —7.02 + 1.24kcalmol™! 
(memantine), and thus the free-energy-derived dissociation constants, are 
subject to large errors, estimated as s.e.m., owing to lack of convergence 
from including long-range effects from lipid molecules surrounding the 
pore. We note that the contribution of pore-cavity collapse upon ligand 
binding to the binding free energy is not included in the free-energy 
calculations, which were performed with the pore-collapsed, intact, 
agonist-bound receptor. Also not included is the contribution of —In2kgT 
(where kg is the Boltzmann constant and T is absolute temperature) arising 
from the two poses available to MK-801. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Hydrogen-bonding propensity between MK- 
801 and memantine, and the selectivity filter asparagine residues. 
a, b, The two N-site asparagine residues N614 (GluN1) and N612 
(GluN2B) of the pore-loop tips and the N + 1 asparagine residue, 
N613, of the GluN2B subunit, which is believed to be involved in the 
voltage-dependence of memantine binding. For MK-801 (a): left, data 
obtained at zero transmembrane voltage (simulations 20-23, N= 4); 


middle, —197.9 + 1.2 mV (simulation 19, N= 1); right, —593.9+3.8mV 


(simulation 18, N= 1); >> 10. For memantine (b): left, data obtained 
at zero transmembrane voltage (simulations 24-27, N= 4); middle, 
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N=3); right, —592.6 + 0.3 and —592.7 + 0.3 mV (simulations 28 and 29, 
N=2); n> 10. Hydrogen-bonding propensity is relatively low for N614 of 
GluN1, except at high voltage, suggesting that N612 and N613 of GluN2B 
are more important for pore-blocker binding and its voltage dependence, 
respectively; at non-zero transmembrane voltage, hydrogen-bonding 
propensity increases at the N + 1 site asparagine N613 of GluN2B. Error 
bars, s.d. of the mean calculated from all individual data points aggregated 
across all simulations. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Binding mode distributions pe MK-801 and 
memantine. a, MK-801 r.m.s.d. distributions (in A; heavy atoms only) 
obtained from MK-801-binding simulations 21-23, with respect to all 
MK-801 poses obtained in binding simulation 20. Mean (j1) and standard 
deviation (c) are indicated in A; solid red lines are best fits to a normal 
distribution, but the distributions for simulations 21 and 23 show clear 
evidence of two r.m.s.d. populations, consistent with the observation 
that MK-801 can block the pore in two symmetry-related poses. The 
degree of asymmetry of the distributions observed for simulations 

21 and 23 indicates non-equal occupancy of the two poses, a result of 
incomplete sampling. We note that in simulation 22, one of the two 
poses almost completely predominates. N= 1 for each panel; n > 10. 
b, Memantine r.m.s.d. distributions (in A; heavy atoms only), obtained 
from binding simulations 25-27, with respect to all poses obtained in 
memantine-binding simulation 24. Mean (js) and standard deviation (c) 
are indicated in A; solid lines are best fits to a normal distribution. The 
relatively narrow and unimodal distributions reflect that memantine 
appears to predominantly block the pore in a single pose. The heavy- 
atom average r.m.s.d. of the main poses of memantine was 3.7 + 0.2 A, 
less than that observed for MK-801. N= 1 for each panel; n > 10. 

c, MK-801-I poses obtained in simulations with and without selectivity 
filter backbone torsional corrections. Grey, the two predominant poses 
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2 
ae with corrections (simulation 1); cyan and orange, predominant 
poses identified from the initial portion (1-3 1s), before the filter 
deteriorated too extensively, of two different simulations without torsional 
corrections (pose 1, simulation 42; pose 2, simulation 47). One hundred 
individual poses from the initial portion (1-3 1s, uniformly separated 
by 0.02 1s) are shown as cyan and orange lines with the iodine atoms 
shown as spheres. Both poses of MK-801-I observed in our simulations 
with torsional backbone corrections (simulation 1) were therefore also 
observed, with comparable stability, in these additional simulations 
without these corrections. d, MK-801 poses obtained in free-binding 
simulations with and without filter backbone torsional corrections. 
Grey, the two distinct poses observed in a free binding simulation with 
backbone corrections (simulation 20); cyan and orange, poses in the three 
independent simulations without corrections in which MK-801 bound 
stably (simulation 50: pose identification period, 4-18 1s; simulation 51: 
pose identification period, 9-12 1s; simulation 53: pose identification 
period, 3-4 js). MK-801 bound stably to the receptor in three (simulations 
50, 51 and 53) out of five simulations performed without corrections— 
again in two distinct poses, as observed in our simulations with torsional 
corrections—and some closure of the activation gate (that is, the bundle- 
crossing region) was also observed in these three simulations before the 
filter deteriorated. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Crystallographic and structure refinement statistics 
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Dataset 1 Dataset 2 
Data collection APS-IDE APS-IDC 
Space group P21 C2 


Cell dimensions a, b, c (A) 
Cell angles a, B, y (°) 


181.6, 108.5, 182.5 
90.0, 111.4, 90.0 


207.5, 120.5, 231.3 
90.0, 102.8, 90.0 


Wavelength (A) 0.98 1.5 
Resolution (A)* 50-3.58 (3.68-3.58)* 50-5.95 (6.31-5.95) 
Completeness* 97.5 (97.9) 97.0 (96.3) 
Multiplicity* 5.0 (3.9) 3.5 (3.5) 
V/ol* 7.64 (1.91) 9.85 (0.94) 
Rmeas (%)* 10.0 (58.8) 8.0 (164.3) 
CC112 (%)* 99.6 (14.6) 99.8 (50.6) 
Anisotropy (A: a*/b*/c*)* 3.9/3.7/ 3.4 

Refinement 

Resolution (A) 50-3.6 (3.65-3.6) 

No. of reflections 69975 

Rwort/Rrree (%) 29.2(35.1)/31.8 (40.1) 

No. of atoms total 20205 

Ligand 222 

Average B-factor (A?) 

Protein 124 

Ligand 119 

R.m.s. deviations 

Bond lengths (A) 0.006 

Bond angles (°) 0.770 

Ramachandran plot 

Favored (%) 93.9 

Allowed (%) 6.1 

Disallowed (%) 0 

Rotamer outliers (%) 4.4 


«Highest resolution shell in parentheses. 


#Estimates of anisotropy calculated using the diffraction anisotropy server (http://services.mbi.ucla.edu/anisoscale/). 
tReym is reported. 
5% of reflections were used for calculation of Riree. 
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Neuropeptide Y (NPY) receptors belong to the G-protein-coupled 
receptor superfamily and have important roles in food intake, 
anxiety and cancer biology!”. The NPY-Y receptor system has 
emerged as one of the most complex networks with three peptide 
ligands (NPY, peptide YY and pancreatic polypeptide) binding 
to four receptors in most mammals, namely the Y, Y2, Y4 and Y5 
receptors, with different affinity and selectivity’. NPY is the most 
powerful stimulant of food intake and this effect is primarily 
mediated by the Y, receptor (Y,R)*. A number of peptides and 
small-molecule compounds have been characterized as Y;R 
antagonists and have shown clinical potential in the treatment of 
obesity‘, tumour’ and bone loss®. However, their clinical usage 
has been hampered by low potency and selectivity, poor brain 
penetration ability or lack of oral bioavailability’. Here we report 
crystal structures of the human Y,R bound to the two selective 
antagonists UR-MK299 and BMS- 193885 at 2.7 and 3.0 A resolution, 
respectively. The structures combined with mutagenesis studies 
reveal the binding modes of Y,R to several structurally diverse 
antagonists and the determinants of ligand selectivity. The Y;R 
structure and molecular docking of the endogenous agonist NPY, 
together with nuclear magnetic resonance, photo-crosslinking and 
functional studies, provide insights into the binding behaviour of 
the agonist and for the first time, to our knowledge, determine the 
interaction of its N terminus with the receptor. These insights into 
Y,R can enable structure-based drug discovery that targets NPY 
receptors. 

NPY is a highly abundant neuropeptide in the central nervous 
system’. The first characterized NPY receptor YR is widely expressed 
in a variety of tissues and is involved in the regulation of many physi- 
ological functions, some of which are known to be related to obesity® 
and cancer’. To better understand the ligand-binding behaviour of 
NPY receptors and provide a basis for drug discovery, we solved crystal 
structures of Y;R in complex with two structurally diverse antagonists, 
UR-MK299, an argininamide with high Y,R selectivity’®, and BMS- 
193885, which displays anorectic activity in animal models® (Fig. 1 and 
Extended Data Table 1). To facilitate the determination of structure, 
an engineered Y,R construct was designed (see ‘Cloning and protein 
expression in Methods). 

Within the B-branch of class A G-protein-coupled receptors 
(GPCRs), to which NPY receptors belong, the structures of four 
receptors, namely the neurotensin receptor NTS11!, the OX; and OX, 
orexin receptors!*!3 and the endothelin ETs receptor!+, have been 


determined so far. These structures reveal differences of ligand-binding 
modes between different receptors, suggesting that more structural 
information is needed to develop any consensus about the ligand recog- 
nition mechanisms for this GPCR subfamily. The Y;R structure shares 
a canonical seven-transmembrane helical bundle (helices I-VI) with 
the other known GPCR structures (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). 
The Y;R-UR-MK299 and Y,;R-BMS- 193885 complexes are structur- 
ally similar with a C, root-mean-square deviation (r.m.s.d.) of 0.75 A 
within the helical bundle. Both structures exhibit inactive conforma- 
tions with helix VI adopting an inward conformation that is similar to 
other inactive GPCR structures. UR-MK299 binds to Y;R in a cavity 
within the helical bundle bordered by helices III, IV, V, VI and VII 
(Fig. 2a, b). The diphenylmethy] moiety of the antagonist interacts 
with a hydrophobic cluster formed by F282°*4, F286°°8 and F3027° 
(superscripts on residues throughout the text indicate Ballesteros— 
Weinstein nomenclature’) on helices VI and VII of Y;R. The critical 
role of this hydrophobic patch in recognizing the argininamide-type 
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Fig. 1 | Structures of the Y;R-UR-MK299 and Y,R-BMS-193885 
complexes. a, Structure of the Y;R-UR-MK299 complex. The receptor is 
shown in brown cartoon representation. UR-MK299 is shown as spheres 
with carbons in yellow. b, Structure of the Y,R-BMS-193885 complex. The 
receptor is shown in green cartoon representation. BMS-193885 is shown 
as spheres with carbons in pink. 
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Fig. 2 | Ligand-binding pocket in Y,R for UR-MK299 and BMS-193885. 
a, Binding pocket for UR-MK299. The receptor is shown in grey cartoon 
representation. UR-MK299 (yellow carbons) and receptor residues (dark 
brown carbons) involved in ligand binding are shown as sticks. Salt 

bridge and hydrogen bonds are shown as red and green dashed lines, 
respectively. b, Schematic representation of the interactions between Y|R 
and UR-MK299 analysed using the LigPlot* program”. The stick drawing 
of Y;R residues is coloured dark brown. c, Binding pocket for BMS-193885. 
BMS-193885 (pink carbons) and receptor residues (green carbons) 
involved in ligand binding are shown as sticks. d, Schematic representation 
of interactions between Y|R and BMS-193885 analysed using the LigPlot* 
program®”. The stick drawing of Y,R residues is coloured green. 


YR antagonist was confirmed by the NPY-induced inositol phosphate 
accumulation of Y,R when inhibited by UR-MK299 and several related 
Y,R antagonists—BIBP3226, BIBO3304, UR-HU404 and UR-MK289 
(Extended Data Fig. le-i). The F302”*°A mutation abolishes the antag- 
onistic activity for all these antagonists, and a two- to fivefold decrease 
in the antagonistic effect of all tested antagonists was observed for the 
F286°°8A mutation (Fig. 3a—c, Extended Data Fig. 2 and Extended 
Data Table 2). 

The hydroxyphenyl group of UR-MK299 sits in a groove formed 
by helices III and VI of the receptor, enabling hydrophobic contacts 
with residues Q120°?, C121°9, 11243°°, W276°** and L279°*!. In YiR 
and Y2R, Q120**? is suggested to be the interaction partner for the 
C terminus of NPY and crucial for receptor activation!®. In the Y,R- 
UR-MK299 structure, this residue forms a hydrophobic contact with 
the phenyl ring of the hydroxyphenyl group in UR-MK299, potentially 
blocking the binding of Y,R to NPY. Mutagenesis data show that the 
Q1203?N mutation does not influence the inhibitory effect of Y;R 
antagonists on NPY signalling, but a mutation to histidine increases 
the antagonistic activity of these ligands (Fig. 3d, e and Extended Data 
Table 2), suggesting that an additional 1-stacking interaction with the 
antagonist is beneficial at this position. The highly conserved residue 
W** represents the ‘toggle switch' and was suggested to trigger recep- 
tor activation through a conformational change in various GPCRs’”. 
In the Y;R-UR-MK299 structure, the residue W276°"** is in a confor- 
mation that is similar to those observed in other inactive class A GPCR 
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structures and is distinct from their active-state conformations!*’”. The 
hydroxyphenyl group of UR-MK299 forms a hydrophobic contact 
with W276°’, potentially preventing its activation-related motion 
thus stabilizing the receptor in an inactive conformation. Compared 
to the wild-type receptor, the Y;R mutant W276°8A displayed an over 
2,000-fold decrease in its binding affinity to [(SH]UR-MK299 (Extended 
Data Table 3) and reduced the antagonistic activity of the arginina- 
mide-type Y,R antagonists by four- to sevenfold (Fig. 3f and Extended 
Data Table 2), supporting its important role in antagonist recognition. 

Residues N283°°° and D287°”? were suggested as the most important 
amino acids for YR ligand recognition”. In the Y;R-UR-MK299 struc- 
ture, N283°°° is engaged in two hydrogen bonds with the «-nitrogen 
and the carboxylic oxygen next to the hydroxybenzylamine moiety 
of UR-MK299. D287°? builds a salt bridge with the protonated gua- 
nidinyl moiety and a hydrogen bond with the carbamoyl group, in 
agreement with a decrease in antagonist affinity when the carbamoyl 
group was replaced by an alkoxycarbonyl, acyl or alkyl group*’. The 
mutants N283°°°A and D287°°N displayed a notable loss of NPY- 
induced receptor function, a complete abolishment of antagonistic 
activity for the small-molecule antagonists (Fig. 3g, h and Extended 
Data Table 2), and an over 2,000-fold decrease in the binding affinity 
of YR to [7H]UR-MK299 (Extended Data Table 3). These data indicate 
the critical roles of these two residues in agonist and antagonist binding. 
Additionally, the carbamoy] substituent at the guanidine group binds 
deep in a sub-pocket shaped by helices V and VI, characterized by 
hydrophobic contacts with L216°, T280°? and N283°*, anda hydro- 
gen bond between the oxygen of the propionyl group and Q219°°. The 
latter was reflected by a 30-fold decrease in the binding affinity of [7H] 
UR-MK299 to the Y;R mutants Q219°*°A and Q219°*°V (Extended 
Data Table 3). Extra empty space at the bottom of the sub-pocket is 
observed in the Y,R-UR-MK299 structure, suggesting that a larger 
substituent may be allowed (Extended Data Fig. 1c). This is supported 
by studies showing that other carbamoylated argininamide-type Y|R 
antagonists containing longer carbamoyl chains, such as UR-MK136 
(Extended Data Fig. 1j), bind to the receptor with a relatively high 
affinity’. 

UR-MK299 was reported to exhibit high Y,R selectivity (Y2R, 
inhibition constant (Kj) > 3,000nM; Y4R and YsR, K; > 10,000nM) and 
specificity compared to two related neuropeptide FF (NPFF) receptors 
(NPFF,R, K;=1,000nM; NPFF,R, K; > 3,000 nM)". Sequence align- 
ment reveals that most of the key residues involved in UR-MK299 
binding are conserved between Y,R, the other NPY receptors and the 
NPFERs, except for F*, Q°-46, N& and F®°8 (Extended Data Fig. 3), 
indicating the importance of these four residues in terms of the selec- 
tivity and specificity of UR-MK299. Y2R is the only NPY receptor 
with L>“° instead of Q**°, preventing key polar contacts. In Y4R, E658 
disturbs the F°*4-F®°8-F”° hydrophobic patch and probably mediates 
selectivity, supported by the F®°8E mutation in Y,R reducing bind- 
ing affinity for BIBP3226”, which contains the same diphenylmethyl 
group as UR-MK299. Similarly, hydrophilic residues at key positions 
impede high-affinity binding at YR (T°**) and NPFF)R (S°°8), while 
the hydrophobic pocket is preserved in NPFF,R (L°°4-1°8-F75), 
although with less bulk, leading to a moderate affinity of BIBP3226 
(K;=18nM)!°. 

The ligands BMS-193885 and UR-MK299 occupy a similar bind- 
ing pocket within the helical bundle of Y;R (Fig. 2c, d and Extended 
Data Fig. 1k). The dihydropyridine group of BMS-193885 fits in a sub- 
pocket formed by helices IH, V and VI, which aligns with previous 
structure—activity relationship studies showing that larger substituents 
at position three of the dihydropyridine ring reduced YR binding 
affinity”. Residue T280°* forms a hydrogen bond with the nitrogen 
of the dihydropyridine ring as confirmed by our mutagenesis stud- 
ies, which showed that the T280°°”A mutation decreased the binding 
affinity of BMS- 193885 by about 330-fold (Extended Data Table 3), in 
agreement with a reported lower affinity N-methylated derivative™*. 
Additionally, the dihydropyridine ring makes a hydrophobic contact 
with residue 112439, which is consistent with a 400-fold decrease in 
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Fig. 3 | Inositol phosphate accumulation assays. a-i, NPY-induced 
inositol phosphate (IP) accumulation of wild-type (WT) and mutant 

Y| receptors in the absence of antagonists or in the presence of BIBP3226 
(10-5 M), BIBO3304 (10-6 M), UR-HU404 (10-7 M), UR-MK289 (10-5 M) 
or UR-MK299 (1077 M). ECs values of NPY (black) and ECs9 ratios 
(ECsocpy + antagonist)/ECsocnpyy) for antagonists (coloured) are given in the 
top left corner for each plot. A reduced ECs» ratio of the mutant compared 
to the wild-type receptor was interpreted as important for the respective 
antagonist. ND, not determined; NPY conc., concentration of NPY. 

j-m, Complementary mutagenesis assays of [N30]NPY with 1293°C'3N 


the affinity of the mutant 11243°A (Extended Data Table 3). It was also 
reported that methylation of either nitrogen of the urea group of BMS- 
193885 decreased the binding ability of the methylated derivatives to 
YR, suggesting that these hydrogen bond donors are critical for Y;R 
recognition. Indeed, in the BMS-193885-bound YR structure, the urea 
group forms hydrogen bond interactions with D287°™. Similar to the 
diphenylmethyl group of UR-MK299, the piperidine and methoxyphenyl 
rings of BMS-193885 form extensive hydrophobic contacts with the 
residues F282°*4, F286°°® and F3027°. Replacement of the methoxy- 
phenyl substituent by piperidine resulted in lower binding affinity to 
YR*, indicating the importance of the methoxyphenyl group in Y;R 
binding and reflecting lipophilic demands at this position. 
Understanding the binding mode of the endogenous agonist NPY 
at a molecular level will facilitate the rational development of Y,R- 
selective ligands. The C-terminal pentapeptide of NPY was found to 
be essential for binding to the NPY receptors”. Because the hydroxy- 
phenyl and the argininamide group of UR-MK299 mimic R35 and Y36 
in the C terminus of NPY (Extended Data Fig. 11), the crystal structure 
of Y;R-UR-MK299 serves as a good template for molecular docking of 
the agonist. To aid docking, complementary mutagenesis studies were 
performed to determine corresponding interaction partners between 
Y,R and NPY (Extended Data Table 4a). Furthermore, solid-state 
nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) chemical shift measurements 
revealed residue-specific alterations of the secondary structure of NPY 
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(j,k) and [A33]NPY with N2997°A (1, m). ECso shifts (ECso(mutant)/ 

ECso wild type)) are given in the top left corner for each plot. A reduced ECs 
shift of the NPY analogue/Y,R mutant compared to the NPY/Y,R mutant 
was interpreted as no further loss of function and a direct interaction 
between both positions. At least two independent experiments were 
performed in technical duplicates. Where more than two experiments 
were performed (a-d, f-h, j-m), data are shown as mean + s.e.m. Where 
two experiments were performed (e, i), data from a representative 
experiment are shown. See Extended Data Table 2 for detailed statistical 
evaluation. 


upon binding to Y,R (Extended Data Fig. 4). Several key Y;R-NPY 
contacts identified by the mutagenesis studies were used to guide NPY 
docking in Rosetta”® with the final models being filtered against the 
NMR data to generate a final ensemble that best represents the com- 
bined data. The NPY-bound model reveals a relatively flat NPY-Y|R 
binding pose with the C-terminal tetrapeptide R33-Y36, identified as 
either a random coil or a 3-strand structure in NMR, penetrating into 
the binding pocket (Fig. 4a). The unstructured N terminus (Y1-P13) 
is in close proximity to the second extracellular loop (ECL2), while the 
o-helix in the middle region of NPY (A14-T32) lies along ECL1 and 
ECL3 and points away from ECL2. 

Inspection of the binding pocket of NPY reveals that the binding 
pose of residue R35 of NPY is similar to that of the argininamide of 
UR-MK299 (Fig. 4b). R35 forms a salt bridge with the D287*” resi- 
due of YR and approaches N283°°° (Fig. 4c). The NPY mutant R35A 
displays a decrease in activity of over 6,000-fold, which represents 
the highest influence on agonist potency of all tested NPY analogues 
(Extended Data Table 4a), supporting the importance of the positively 
charged residue in NPY recognition. Aspartate or glutamate resi- 
dues are not found at position 6.59 in any peptide GPCRs except for 
the receptors that bind to Arg—Phe-amide peptides, including NPFF, 
prolactin-releasing peptide and pyroglutamylated Arg—Phe-amide peptide, 
which share a common C-terminal Arg~Phe-NH)2 motif, supporting 
the hypothesis that the arginine residue may function in a manner that 
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Fig. 4 | Docking poses of NPY. a, Predicted NPY binding pose. The 
receptor and the lowest energy NPY conformation are shown as cartoons, 
and are coloured brown and cyan, respectively. b, Comparison of 
UR-MK299 (yellow sticks) binding mode and predicted ensemble binding 
mode of residues R35 and Y36 of NPY (cyan sticks). c, Predicted binding 
mode between Y|R and the C terminus of NPY. Key residues involved in 
the Y,R-NPY interaction are shown as sticks and coloured dark brown 
(YR) and blue (NPY). d, Predicted binding mode between ECL2 of 

Y,R and the N terminus of NPY. Residues in the ECL2 of Y,R and the 

N terminus of NPY that may form contacts are shown as dark brown and 
blue sticks, respectively. 


is similar to that of the R35 of NPY by interacting with the conserved 
D/E°*? of the respective receptors”’. In contrast to the similarity 
between the binding modes of the R35 of NPY and the guanidine 
group of UR-MK299, the C-terminal tyrosinamide of NPY and the 
hydroxypheny] group of UR-MK299 show different orientations. 
The hydroxyphenyl ring is oriented towards helix V (Q219°-*°) in 
the UR-MK299-bound Y;,R structure, whereas Y36 of NPY points 
towards the Q120*? residue on helix III in the NPY-docked model 
(Fig. 4c). This may arise from the opposite configuration of the stereo 
centre in the R35 of NPY and UR-MK299, as well as by only partial 
mimicking of the Y36-NHz of NPY by a 4-hydroxybenzyl group in 
UR-MK299 (Extended Data Fig. 1g, 1). In the YYR-UR-MK299 struc- 
ture, residue Q120°*” forms a hydrophobic contact with the hydroxy- 
phenyl group of the antagonist. By contrast, the NPY-bound model 
shows that the side chain of Q120°*” points almost in the opposite 
direction and engages in a hydrogen bond with the hydroxy group 
of Y36-NH) (Extended Data Fig. 1d), in a similar manner to the 
previously suggested interaction between the Y2R residue Q?” and 
NPY?®. In Y>R, it was also reported that Q?*? may interact with the 
C-terminal amide of NPY'*. Inositol phosphate accumulation studies 
show that the Y;R mutation Q120°”H leads to a 26-fold decrease 
in the potency of NPY, and NPY-tyramide lacking the C-terminal 
amide displays a 45-fold loss of activity. Complementary mutagenesis 
analysis revealed an additional reduction of NPY-tyramide potency 
at the Q120*?H mutant, and thus rules out a direct contact between 
the C-terminal amide of NPY and Q120°*? in Y|R (Extended Data 
Table 4a). Additionally, Y36 of NPY forms hydrophobic contacts with 
Y100?-* and W106"! in Y,R (Fig. 4c). Although Y1007 is not 
involved in antagonist binding, mutagenesis data suggest a critical 
role in agonist recognition as the Y,R mutant Y1007#A displays a 
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284-fold decrease in potency for NPY (Fig. 3i and Extended Data 
Table 2). Furthermore, the model reveals close contacts between 
L30 of NPY and 1293 in ECL3 of Y,R and between R33 of NPY and 
the Y)R residue N2997*? (Fig. 4c), which align with complementary 
mutagenesis data showing no further loss of function for combin- 
ing mutant I1293N with [N30]NPY and N2997"A with [A33]NPY 
(Fig. 3j-m and Extended Data Table 4a). 

Previous studies have shown that different NPY receptors behave 
differently when binding to the N terminus of NPY. Y,R and Y5R can 
bind to N-terminally truncated NPY, whereas Y|R and Y4R require the 
complete N terminus of NPY for full agonist potency*>”’. However, 
these data did not allow conclusions about the interaction of the 
N terminus of NPY with the receptor. To further explore the involve- 
ment of the NPY N terminus in recognition between the receptor and 
ligand, we performed mutagenesis studies, showing that truncation of 
the first two residues of NPY (NPY(3-36)) reduces peptide potency by 
more than 50-fold (Extended Data Table 4b). This decrease in potency, 
however, is not seen when these residues are mutated to alanine 
([A1,A2]NPY, fivefold shift in the half-maximal effective concentration 
(ECso)), suggesting important contributions of the peptide backbone 
in binding to the receptor. Our NPY-bound model suggests that the 
N-terminal region of NPY makes close contacts with the T180-F199 
fragment in ECL2 of Y,R and is also in proximity to the receptor N 
terminus (Fig. 4a, d). To experimentally verify interacting sites in the 
receptor, we performed photo-crosslinking studies between NPY ana- 
logues carrying the highly reactive p-benzoyl-phenylalanine [Bpa’, 
K*[(Ahx)2-biotin]] NPY (in which Ahx denotes aminohexanoate) and 
YR. Crosslinked fragments were assigned to two regions in Y,R, the 
N terminus (K21—D32) and the ECL2 (A191—D205) (Extended Data 
Fig. 5 and Extended Data Table 5). Previous studies demonstrated 
that deletion of the Y;R N terminus does not interfere with receptor 
signalling, but reduces NPY binding by about 95% compared to the 
full-length receptor’. This creates the possibility that the N terminus 
of Y;R has a role in recognizing and positioning the peptide ligand, 
which is in agreement with the photo-crosslinking data. Consistent 
with the crosslinking hits in receptor ECL2, our mutagenesis data 
show that the F184A/N and V197N mutations in this region greatly 
reduce NPY potency (Extended Data Table 4c). Together, these data 
suggest that the N terminus and ECL2 of Y;R have important roles in 
the recognition of the N terminus of NPY and receptor activation. This 
contrasts with NPY binding at Y2R, in which ECL2 may interact with 
the central a-helix of NPY and the peptide N terminus is flexible and 
not anchored by the receptor!®. Although this study provides insights 
into the interactions between Y,;R and NPY, further structural details, 
such as the structures of Y receptors bound to NPY, are required to 
fully understand the endogenous agonist-binding modes of the NPY 
receptor family. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Cloning and protein expression. The DNA sequence of wild-type human Y;R was 
optimized and synthesized by Genewiz and then cloned into a modified pFastBacl 
vector (Invitrogen), which contains an expression cassette with a haemagglutinin 
signal sequence followed by a Flag tag before the receptor at the N terminus and 
a PreScission protease site followed by a 10 x His-tag at the C terminus. An engi- 
neered construct was generated by inserting a modified T4 lysozyme (T4L)*! at 
the third intracellular loop (ICL3) between residues R241 and D250 and introduc- 
ing a mutation (F129°4!W)**. Twenty-five amino acids (V359-1384) were trun- 
cated at the C terminus to further improve protein yield and stability. Bac-to-Bac 
Baculovirus Expression System (Invitrogen) was used to generate high-titre (> 10° 
viral particles per ml) recombinant baculovirus. Spodoptera frugiperda (Sf9) cells 
(Invitrogen) at a density of 2 x 10° cells per ml were infected by viral stock at an 
MOI (multiplicity of infection) of 5. As well as the virus, a ligand (UR-MK299 
or BMS-193885) was added to the cell culture to a final concentration of 11M. 
Transfected cells were cultured at 27°C for 48h and then collected by centrifuga- 
tion and stored at —80°C until use. 

Purification of Y;R-UR-MK299 and Y,;R-BMS-193885 complexes. Frozen 
insect cells expressing the Y|R-UR-MK299 complex were disrupted with thawing 
and repeated dounce homogenization in a hypotonic buffer containing 10mM 
HEPES, pH 7.5, 10mM MgCh, 20mM KCl and protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche). 
After centrifugation at 160,000g for 30 min, cell debris was re-suspended in a high- 
osmotic buffer (10 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 1M NaCl, 10mM MgCh, 20mM KCl) and 
then homogenized extensively. Soluble and membrane associated proteins were 
removed from the suspension by centrifugation. This procedure was repeated two 
to three more times and then the hypotonic buffer was used to remove the high 
concentration of NaCl. Purified membranes were re-suspended in the hypotonic 
buffer with additional 30% (v/v) glycerol and stored at —80°C until use. 

Purified membranes were thawed on ice in the presence of 100}.M UR-MK299, 
2mg ml! iodoacetamide (Sigma) and EDTA-free protease inhibitor cocktail 
(Roche) and incubated at 4°C for 1h. Equal volume of solubilization buffer 
containing 100 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 1 M NaCl, 1% (w/v) n-dodecyl-6-p-maltopyra- 
noside (DDM, Anatrace), 0.2% (w/v) cholesterol hemisuccinate (CHS, Sigma) was 
added and incubation was continued for an additional 3h. The supernatant was 
isolated by centrifugation at 160,000g for 30 min and incubated with TALON resin 
(Clontech) supplemented with 10 mM imidazole, pH 7.5 at 4°C overnight. The 
resin was first washed with ten column volumes of 25 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500 mM 
NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM, 0.01% (w/v) CHS, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 30 mM imida- 
zole and 501M UR-MK299, then with ten column volumes of 50 mM HEPES, 
pH 7.5, 500mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM, 0.01% (w/v) CHS, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 
10mM MgCh, 5mM ATP and 50,.M UR-MK299 and finally with five column 
volumes of 25mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM, 0.01% (w/v) 
CHS, 10% (v/v) glycerol and 501M UR-MK299. The protein was eluted by five 
column volumes of 25mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM, 
0.01% (w/v) CHS, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 300 mM imidazole and 10011.M UR-MK299. 
A PD MiniTrap G-25 column (GE healthcare) was used to remove imidazole. 
The C-terminal His-tag and glycosylation was then treated by overnight digestion 
with His-tagged PreScission protease (custom-made) and His-tagged PNGase 
F (custom-made). Ni-NTA super flow resin (Qiagen) reverse binding was 
performed to remove the PreScission protease, PNGase F and the cleaved 
His-tag. The purified Y;R-UR-MK299 complex was collected and concen- 
trated to 20-30 mg ml“! with a 100kDa molecular mass cut-off concentrator 
(Sartorius Stedim Biotech). Receptor purity and monodispersity were estimated by 
SDS-PAGE and analytical size-exclusion chromatography. 

The Y;R-BMS-193885 complex protein was purified following the same pro- 
cedure as above. The membranes of the Y|R construct were incubated with 50 11M 
BMS-193885, 2mg ml! iodoacetamide (Sigma), and EDTA-free protease inhib- 
itor cocktail (Roche) at 4°C for 1h, and then solubilized in final concentration 
of 50mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 0.5% (w/v) DDM, 0.1% (w/v) CHS, 
10% glycerol and 251M BMS-193885 at 4°C for 3h. The solubilized Y; R-BMS- 
193885 complex bound to the TALON resin was first washed with ten column 
volumes of 25mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM, 0.01% (w/v) 
CHS, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 30 mM imidazole and 251M BMS-193885, and then 
with ten column volumes of 50mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) 
DDM, 0.01% (w/v) CHS, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 10mM MgCh, 5mM ATP and 251M 
BMS-193885 and finally with five column volumes of 25mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 
500 mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM, 0.01% (w/v) CHS, 10% (v/v) glycerol and 25 1M 
BMS-193885. The protein was eluted by five column volumes of 25mM HEPES, 
pH7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 0.05% (w/v) DDM, 0.01% (w/v) CHS, 10% (v/v) glycerol, 
300 mM imidazole and 501M BMS-193885. The eluted sample was concentrated 
and desalted using the PD MiniTrap G-25 column (GE healthcare). Overnight 
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digestion by PreScission protease and PNGase F and Ni-NTA reverse binding were 
then performed to further purify the protein. The complex protein was concen- 
trated to 10-20 mg ml! and analysed by SDS-PAGE and analytical size-exclusion 
chromatography. 

Lipidic cubic phase crystallization of antagonist-bound YR receptors. The YjR 
sample in complex with UR-MK299 or BMS-193885 was mixed with molten lipid 
(monoolein and cholesterol 10:1 by mass) at a weight ratio of 1:1.5 (protein:lipid) 
using two syringes to create a lipidic cubic phase (LCP). The mixture was dispensed 
onto glass sandwich plates (Shanghai FAstal BioTech) in 40 nl drop and overlaid 
with 800 nl precipitant solution using a Gryphon robot (Art-Robbins). Protein 
reconstitution in LCP and crystallization trials were performed at room tempera- 
ture (19-22 °C). Plates were placed in an incubator (Rock Imager, Formulatrix) and 
imaged at 20°C automatically following a schedule. Crystals of Y,R-UR-MK299 
complex appeared after 4 days and grew to full size (150 x 50 x 5m?) within 
two weeks in 0.1 M Tris, pH 7.4-8.0, 30-40% (v/v) PEG400, 50-150 mM sodium 
tartrate and 100j1M UR-MK299. The Y;R-BMS- 193885 complex was crystallized 
in 0.1 M HEPES, pH 7.2-7.6, 20% PEG400 and 50).M BMS-193885 with the 
maximum size of 30 x 10 x 541m’. The crystals of Y;R-UR-MK299 and Y;R-BMS- 
193885 complexes were harvested directly from LCP using 150j1m and 50,1m 
micro mounts (M2-L19-50/100, MiTeGen), respectively, and flash frozen in liquid 
nitrogen. 

Data collection and structure determination. X-ray diffraction data were 
collected at the SPring-8 beam line 41XU, Hyogo, Japan, on a Pilatus3 6 M detector 
(X-ray wavelength 1.0000 A). Crystals were exposed with a 10jm x 8pm 
mini-beam for 0.2 and 0.2° oscillation per frame. Data from the 47 best-diffracting 
crystals of the Y,R-UR-MK299 complex and 33 crystals of the Y,R-BMS- 193885 
complex were processed by XDS**. The structure of the Y,R-UR-MK299 complex 
was solved by molecular replacement implemented in Phaser™! using the receptor 
portion of NTS1 (Protein Data Bank (PDB) accession number 4GRV), converted to 
polyalanines, and T4L structure (PDB accession number 1C6P) as search models. 
The correct molecular replacement solution contained one Y;R-T4L molecule 
in the asymmetric unit. Initial refinement was performed with REFMAC5* and 
BUSTER*, and then manual examination and rebuilding of the refined coordi- 
nates were carried out in COOT” using both |2F,| — |F.| and |F,| — |F.| maps. The 
structure has been carefully refined and the Ramachandran plot analysis indicates 
that 100% of the residues are in favourable (95.5%) or allowed (4.5%) regions (no 
outliers). The final model includes 306 residues (F18-R241 and $256-F337) of the 
384 residues of Y,R and residues N2-Y161 of T4L. The Y;R-BMS-193885 complex 
structure was solved using Y,R in the Y,R-UR-MK299 complex and T4L as search 
models and refined using the same procedure. The Ramachandran plot analysis 
indicates that 100% of the residues are in favourable (95.4%) or allowed (4.6%) 
regions (no outliers). The final model of the Y;R-BMS- 193885 complex contains 
301 residues (D31-R241 and D250-D339) of Y,R and the 160 residues of T4L. 
Helix VIII in the Y;R-UR-MK299 structure rotates towards helix VI by about 90° 
compared to the BMS-193885-bound structure, this is probably caused by crystal 
packing (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Immunoblotting. The total solubilized protein of the Sf9 membrane prepara- 
tions (see above) used in the radio ligand binding assay was determined using 
the Bradford method according to the manufacturers’ protocol (BioRad Protein 
Assay; BioRad). Aliquots of homogenized membrane preparations, corresponding 
to 100 1g of protein, were centrifuged at 50,000 gat 4°C for 15 min, and the pellets 
were re-suspended in 50 mM Tris, pH 7.4, supplemented with 1mM EDTA and 
protease inhibitors (SIGMAFAST Protease Inhibitor cocktail tablets, Sigma) at 
a protein concentration of 1,600 1g ml~!. Membrane homogenates (1511) were 
processed and subjected to immunoblotting as described previously** with the 
following modifications: blotting onto the nitrocellulose membrane was performed 
at 60 mA for 60 min. Primary antibody anti-Flag M1 from mouse (Sigma, F3040, 
lot SLBK1592V) was diluted 1:500. The secondary antibody, an anti-mouse IgG 
horseradish peroxidase (HRP)-conjugated antibody from goat (Sigma, A0168, 
lot 080M4839) was diluted 1:80,000. The washing steps after incubation with the 
primary and the secondary antibody were 3 x 10 min each. Control experiments 
in the absence of the primary antibody were not performed. 
Radioligand-binding assay. All binding experiments with [7H] UR-MK299 (syn- 
thesis described elsewhere!”) were performed on Sf9 membrane preparations in 
PP 96-well microplates (Greiner Bio One) at 23 + 1°C using a sodium-containing, 
iso-osmotic HEPES buffer (10 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 150mM NaCl, 5mM KCl, 
2.5mM CaCh, 1.2mM KH2POg, 1.2mM MgSO, and 25 mM NaHCO; supple- 
mented with 1% BSA) for competition-binding studies with antagonists, and a 
sodium-free, hypo-osmotic HEPES buffer (25mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 2.5mM CaCl, 
and 1mM MgCl, supplemented with 1% BSA) for competition binding studies 
with the agonist NPY (hereafter, both buffers are referred to as ‘binding buffer’). 
Before competition binding experiments, dissociation constant (Kg) values of [7H] 
UR-MK299 were determined by saturation binding using the respective binding 
buffer. In the case of saturation-binding experiments, [7H] UR-MK299 was 1:1 
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diluted with ‘cold’ UR-MK299 (hereafter, the mixture is referred to as ‘radioligand’). 
On the day of the experiment, Sf9 membranes were thawed, re-suspended using a 
1-ml syringe equipped with a needle (20G) and then centrifuged at 16,000g at 4°C 
for 10min. The supernatant was discarded and the pellets were re-suspended in 
binding buffer using a 1-ml syringe equipped with a needle (27G3/4). The mem- 
brane homogenates were stored on ice until use. The total amount of protein per 
well was between 0.25 and 81g, depending on the receptor expression level. 
Saturation binding experiments. For the determination of total binding, wells were 
pre-filled with binding buffer (16011), and then 2011 of binding buffer, containing 
the radioligand at a concentration tenfold higher than the final concentration, was 
added. For the determination of unspecific binding (in the presence of UR-MK299 
at a 100-fold excess), wells were pre-loaded with binding buffer (14011), binding 
buffer (20:1) containing UR-MK299 (tenfold concentrated) and binding buffer 
(20:1) containing the radioligand (tenfold concentrated). To all wells, 20 l of 
the membrane suspension were added, and the plates were shaken at 23 °C for 
90 min. The membranes were collected on GF/C filter mats (0.26 mm; Whatman) 
(pre-treated with 0.3% polyethylenimine for 30 min) and washed with cold Tris 
buffer (91 gl”! Tris base, 25.5 g1-' MgCl-6H2O and 3.76 g]"' EDTA) using a 
Brandel Harvester (Brandel). Filter pieces were punched out and transferred into 
1450-401 96-well plates (PerkinElmer). Rotiscint eco plus (Carl Roth) (20011) 
was added, and the plates were sealed with transparent tape (permanent seal for 
microplates, PerkinElmer), vigorously shaken for at least 3h and kept in the dark 
for at least 1h before the measurement of radioactivity (d.p.m.) with a MicroBeta2 
plate counter (PerkinElmer). Specific binding data (d.p.m.) were plotted against the 
free radioligand nanomolar concentration (obtained by subtracting the amount 
of bound radioligand (nM) (calculated from the specifically bound radioligand 
in d.p.m., the specific activity, and the volume per well) from the total radioli- 
gand concentration (nM)) and analysed by a two-parameter equation describing 
hyperbolic binding (SigmaPlot 11.0, Systat Software Inc.) to obtain Kg and receptor 
density (Bmax) values. For Kg values < 1 nM, the Bmax was kept below 1,200 d.p.m. 
by choosing an appropriate protein concentration. For Ky values > 1nM, the Bmax 
was kept below 3,300 d.p.m. 

Competition-binding experiments. Competition-binding experiments were per- 
formed according to the procedure for saturation binding with the following mod- 
ifications: [7H] UR-MK299 was used undiluted and in the case of YR mutants, 
for which [7HJUR-MK299 exhibited a K, value > 3 nM, the total volume per well 
was 100 i, that is, in the case of total binding, wells were pre-filled with binding 
buffer (8011), and 10,11 of binding buffer containing [7H] UR-MK299 (tenfold 
concentrated), and the membrane homogenate (10 11) were added. The following 
concentrations of [7H]UR-MK299 were used for competition binding with antag- 
onists: 0.2nM (wild-type Y;R, T280°A, T212>°?A), 0.3nM (F173*Ww), 1.1nM 
(L279°51A), 5nM (Q219°“°A), 7nM (L215°°G), 10 nM (11243, F173*°A). 
1nM [3H]UR-MK299 was used for competition binding with NPY. The incubation 
time throughout was 90 min. Unspecific binding was determined in the presence 
of UR-MK299 (100-fold excess to [7H] UR-MK299). Total binding was between 
700 and 3,500 d.p.m. Maximum unspecific binding amounted to <30% of total 
binding. Specific binding data (d.p.m.) were plotted against log(concentration of 
competitor) and analysed by a four-parameter logistic equation (log(inhibitor) 
versus response-variable slope, GraphPad Prism Software 5.0) to obtain pICso 
values, which were converted to half-maximal inhibitory concentration (ICs9) 
values (pICs59 = —logio(ICso)). In case of incomplete displacement of PH] 
UR-MK299 (specifically bound radioligand at the highest competitor concentration 
between 20% and 50%), pICso values were determined by plotting log(B/(Bo — B)) 
(Hill plot; B denotes specifically bound radioligand in the presence of competitor 
(values between 10 and 90%), Bo is the specifically bound radioligand in the 
absence of competitor (By = 100%)) against log(competitor concentration) (at least 
three data points) and pICs9 values (log(B/(Bo - B)) =0) were determined by linear 
regression. Kj values were calculated from the ICs» value as well as the respective Kg 
value (Extended Data Table 3) and the concentration of [7H]UR-MK299 according 
to the Cheng-Prusoff equation”. 

Inositol phosphate accumulation assay. The signal transduction assay was per- 
formed as previously described**!. In brief, COS-7 cells (obtained from American 
Type Culture Collection, and species specificity verified by COI DNA barcoding) 
were seeded into 48-well plates and were transiently co-transfected with wild-type 
receptor or receptor mutant and a chimeric G protein (GaAgqiamyr) plasmid DNA”. 
Cells were routinely tested for mycoplasma contamination. Cells were radioactively 
labelled with myo[2-*H]inositol (Perkin Elmer) overnight, and then stimulated 
with an increased concentration of NPY (NPY curve). For antagonist curves, 
cells were stimulated with the antagonist (BIBP3226: 10-° M, BIBO3304: 10°-° M, 
MK-HU404: 10-7 M, UR-MK289: 10-5 M, UR-MK299: 1077 M) parallel to an 
increased concentration of NPY for 1h (standard conditions). After cell lysis, anion 
exchange chromatography was performed and isolated, radioactive accumulated 
inositol phosphate derivatives were analysed by liquid scintillation counting 
(scintillation cocktail Optiphase HiSafe, Perkin Elmer). 


Using GraphPad Prism 5.0 (GraphPad Software) the determined concentration 
response curves were analysed. The curves were normalized to the top (100%) 
and bottom (0%) values of the associated NPY curve. All curves of independent 
experiments were summarized to one single concentration response curve by the 
row means total function. Using nonlinear regression (curve fit) the ECs) and 
pECso +s.e.m. were examined. The shift between the NPY and NPY/antagonist 
curves is defined as the ECs ratio and calculated by dividing ECso(npy/antagonist)/ 
ECsocnpy), the Hill slope was set to 1. All experiments were performed at least two 
times independently in technical duplicate. 

Live-cell fluorescence microscopy. The membrane localization of Y;R and receptor 
mutants was verified by fluorescence microscopy. COS-7 cells were seeded in 
8-well jt-slides (IBIDItreat) and transiently transfected with Lipofectamine 2000 
transfection reagent (Invivogen, Toulouse, France). Twenty-four hours after 
transfection, nuclei were stained with Hoechst33342 (Sigma-Aldrich) and images 
were recorded using an ApoTome Imaging System, AxioVert Observer Z1 (YFP: 
Filter Set 46, DAPI: Filter Set 49, ApoTome, 63 x/1.40 oil objective, ZEISS) in a 
quasi-confocal setting. The data demonstrate that all the mutants are expressed at 
similar, and wild-type-like, level in COS-7 cells (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
Quantification of receptor surface expression in COS-7 cells. COS-7 cells were 
seeded into black 96-well plates (Greiner), and transiently transfected with a plasmid 
encoding a receptor-eYFP fusion protein using MetafectenePro. Twenty-four 
hours after transfection, cells were washed once with HBSS, and fluorescence 
was quantified using a plate reader (Tecan Infinite M200, Tecan, Mannedorf, 
Switzerland) at excitation 488/5nm and emission 530/5 nm. Data were normal- 
ized to mock transfected (0%) and wild-type Y;R-eYFP (100%). Results represent 
mean +s.e.m. from three independent experiments performed in quadruplicate. 
Peptide synthesis. Porcine NPY (YPSKPDNPGEDAPAEDLARYYSALRH 
YINLITRQRY-NH,) and NPY analogues were synthesized by automated 
solid-phase peptide synthesis on an automated multiple peptide synthesis robot 
system (Syro, MultiSynTech), using a 9-fluorenylmethoxycarbonyl-tert-butyl 
(Fmoc/tBu) strategy in 151M scale as previously described*?. NPY-tyramide was 
synthesized as previously described“. Isotopically labelled NPY variants were pre- 
pared as described", and 3C/!5N-labelled amino acids were coupled manually with 
2 equivalents (equiv.) hydroxybenzotriazole/ N,N’-diisopropylcarbodiimide (DIC) 
in DMF overnight. The porcine variant of NPY, which contains a single mutation 
M17L was used. This variant has binding affinity and signalling properties that 
are identical to human NPY and will therefore be referred to as wild-type NPY*. 
It also has increased solubility to assist in handling. 

Modified NPY analogues [Bpa’, K*[(Ahx)2-biotin] NPY and [K*[(Ahx)2- 
biotin] ]NPY were synthesized by automated solid-phase peptide synthesis and 
Bpa, Ahx and biotin were coupled manually using orthogonal 1-(4,4-dimethyl-2,6- 
dioxocyclohexylidene)ethyl (Dde) protection groups, cleaved by freshly prepared 
3% (v/v) hydrazine in DMF for 10 x 5min. Manual coupling reactions were 
performed by incubation of the resin with 5 equiv. of the respective amino acid, 
5 equiv. HOBt and 5 equiv. DIC in DMF for 2h. 

For biotin labelling, 3 equiv. biotin was dissolved in DMF for 10 min at 60°C. 
Next, 3 equiv. HOBt and 3 equiv. DIC were added to the mixture. Coupling was 
performed overnight at room temperature under constant shaking. Bpa containing 
peptides were cleaved from the resin and completely deprotected with a mixture of 
trifluoroacetic acid (TFA)/thioanisole (TA)/water (90:5:5 v/v/v). 

All peptides were purified by preparative reversed-phase high-performance 

liquid chromatography (RP-HPLC) on a Jupiter 4u Proteo RP-C18 column (90 A, 
4\1m, Phenomenex), Kinetex 5u XB-C18 column (100 A, 541m, Phenomenex), 
Kinetex 5 u Biphenyl (100 A, 5m, Phenomenex), Aeris 3.6 1m WIDEPORE 
XB-C18 (200A, 3.6,1m, Phenomenex) or Varitide RPC (200 A, 64m, Agilent 
Technologies). All peptides were characterized by matrix-assisted laser desorption/ 
ionization time of flight (MALDI-TOF) mass spectrometry (Ultraflex III 
MALDI-TOF/TOE Bruker daltonics) and ESI-HCT (high-capacity ion trap 
electrospray-ionization mass spectrometry, Bruker Daltonics). Peptide purities 
were determined by two different analytical RP-HPLC systems using 0.1% (v/v) 
TFA in H,O (eluant A) and 0.08% (v/v) TFA in acetonitrile (ACN) (eluant B). 
Purity of all peptides was > 95%. 
NMR measurements of Y,;R-bound NPY. Fourteen differently isotopically 
labelled [U-!3C/5N]porcine NPY peptides were prepared by standard fluoren- 
ylmethyloxycarbonyl (Fmoc) solid-phase synthesis as described previously!®. On 
the basis of the structure of micelle-bound NPY, the positions of the NMR labels 
were chosen to avoid signal overlap in !3C-13C single quantum/double quantum 
correlation experiments and to allow straightforward signal assignment. 

Expression of the human YjR in Escherichia coli as inclusion bodies, inclusion 
body preparation, solubilization of the receptor in SDS and receptor purification 
were as described“ yielding ~40-50 mg YR per litre of expression medium. To 
assemble the Y,R into a functional state, a three-step folding protocol was applied. 
In step 1, the purified Y; receptor was dialysed against a degassed buffer containing 
2mM SDS, 50mM NaP, pH 8.5, 1mM EDTA, 1 mM reduced glutathione, and 
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0.5mM oxidized glutathione at room temperature for 48h. Subsequently, 
25% (w/w) poly(ethylene glycol) (molecular mass 20 kDa) was added to the 
buffer to concentrate the receptor before reconstitution. In step 2, bicelles 
consisting of 1,2-dimyristoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphocholine (DMPC) and 
1,2-diheptanoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphocholine (DHPC-c7) (AvantiPolarLipids) 
with a q value of 0.25 in 50 mM NaP, pH 8.0 were incubated with YR, with three 
subsequent cycles of fast temperature cycles from 42°C to 0°C. Aggregated protein 
was removed instantly by centrifugation. In step 3, the Y;R samples were concen- 
trated in large bicelles (q > 20), which were used instead of liposomes because of the 
high achievable receptor packing“. In large bicelles, all receptor binding sites are 
fully accessible. Subsequently, 50 mg ml“! BioBeadsSM2 was added at least twice 
to the solution. After removal of the beads with a sieve, samples were washed four 
times through cycles of pelleting by centrifugation and resolubilization in 50 mM 
NaP, pH 7.0. Concentration determination of the membrane embedded receptor 
was performed by solubilization of the bicelles in ten times the volume of 15 mM 
SDS and 50 mM NaP, pH 7.0 and subsequent measurement of the Y,R intrinsic 
absorption at 280 nm using UV-visible spectroscopy. Labelled NPY variants in 
a slight molar excess were added to the Y|R after detergent removal but before 
concentrating. 

Assessment of the binding affinity of the Y;R was carried out using homogenous 
fluorescence assays as described in the literature’”. The reconstituted receptor was 
incubated in increasing concentrations with 50 nM fluorescently labelled NPY 
(NPY-atto520) overnight at room temperature in 50 mM NaP, pH 7.0 and 0.1% 
BSA. The fluorescence spectra were recorded on a FluoroMax-2 (JOBIN YVON) 
in a 10mm quartz cuvette at 20°C. The maximum signals of each spectrum were 
determined, normalized and plotted against the receptor concentration. The 
inflection point for Y,R binding was determined (OriginPro 8G/ DoseResp) at 
ECs9 = 52 nM, demonstrating high functionality of the system. As a control, we 
used empty bicelles in concentrations that matched the bicelle concentration of the 
receptor samples, resulting in a lower binding ability to the ligand in comparison 
to the Y,R. 

NMR spectra were recorded on a Bruker Avance III 600 NMR spectrometer. 
The °C cross-polarization magic angle spinning (MAS) NMR experiments (0.7 ms 
contact time) were carried out using a double-resonance MAS probe with a 4mm 
spinning module. Typical 90° pulse lengths were 4 1s for 1H and 3C and hetero- 
nuclear decoupling (SPINAL64) at a field strength of ~65 kHz. The '3C chemical 
shifts were referenced relative to tetramethylsilane. The experiments were conducted 
at —30°C and an MAS frequency of 7 kHz. The °C double quantum C single 
quantum correlation spectra were acquired using the SPC-5 recoupling sequence 
for double quantum excitation and reconversion (set to 0.571 ms each). The 
relaxation delay was 2.4s. 

Molecular docking of NPY into Y;R. Peptide docking of full-length porcine NPY 
was completed using Rosetta’s FlexPepDock application”. In brief, low energy 
backbone conformations were generated from the starting conformation of 
UR-MK299-bound YjR. Initially, the trimer of C-terminal NPY was docked into 
these conformations using full flexible docking guided by mutagenesis data. For 
each round of docking 5,000 models were generated. The models were sorted by 
total energy and binding energy. Top models from a given docking round were used 
to seed the next round of docking in which the peptide was extended. Fragment 
picking was performed using the fragment_picker application within Rosetta”®. 
Secondary structure during fragment picking was guided by the NMR chemical 
shift data. Additionally, experimentally derived restraints were used to guide dock- 
ing (R35-D287°, R35-N283°55, Y36-Y 10074, R33-N29977, L30-12935C!3), 
After docking peptides of length 6, 12, 18 and 36, the binding pocket was resampled 
to allow the ligand binding pocket to adapt to the shape of the peptide. This was 
accomplished with RosettaCM”. The YR crystal structure was used as a tem- 
plate along with the docked model to ensure the models did not drift too far from 
the starting structure though the N terminus was removed until the last docking 
step to provide steric bulk. Following full-length NPY docking, the N terminus of 
NPY was localized using loose distance constraints with the peptides identified 
in crosslinking experiments. Model selection from RosettaCM was accomplished 
using clustering to ensure backbone diversity. Following the identification of 
docked poses that satisfied the majority of experimental data, the chemical shifts 
of docked NPY peptides were calculated and filtered against the experimental 
NMR data to generate a final ensemble of docked poses with a 1.4 p.p.m. root mean 
square distance to the experimental data. To analyse the binding interactions, per 
residue energetic analysis was calculated using the residue_energy_breakdown 
algorithm. The model with the lowest energy was selected as the representative 
binding pose (Fig. 4a). The ensemble is rather tight and therefore the individual 
binding poses are similar in overall structure (Fig. 4b). 

Photo-crosslinking experiment between Y,R and NPY N terminus. Cell-free 
expressed Y;R was produced by coupled in vitro transcription-translation 
performed as previously described” using a bacterial cell lysate (S30 extract) from 
E. coli BL21 (DE3). Soluble membrane protein expression was achieved by 
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addition of 0.1% (w/v) Brij-58, 1mM oxidized glutathione (GSSG) and 5mM reduced 
glutathione (GSH). Expression buffer was then exchanged to a binding buffer 
(0.1 M Tris/HCl, pH 7.4, 5% glycerol and 0.1% (w/v) Brij-58) and samples were 
purified by ligand affinity chromatography using [K*[(Ahx) -biotin] NPY immo- 
bilized on Pierce Avidin Agarose beads (Thermo Fisher Scientific) as previously 
described*. Elution was performed using 60mM CaCl). 

For photo-crosslinking Y,R in binding buffer was incubated with [Bpa!, 
K*[(Ahx)3-biotin]]NPY in a molar ratio of 4:1 (5 nmol:1.25 nmol) for 30 min 
at room temperature. In addition, the same reaction was performed with an 
eightfold-excess of NPY (Y,R:[Bpa!, K*[(Ahx)2-biotin] ]NPY:NPY, 4:1:8). 
Subsequently, the opened reaction vessels were placed on ice and irradiated with 
UV light (UV lamp, Atkas Fluorest forte, \= 366 nm, 180 W) for 90 min. 50, 
of photo-crosslinked Y|R sample (~200 1g) was digested with Glu-C and rLys-C 
(Promega) according to the manufacturer’s protocol. Crosslinked fragments were 
then isolated by affinity purification using Monomeric Avidin Agarose beads 
(Thermo Fisher Scientific) according to the manufacturer’s protocol. Possible 
fragments of digested Y|R were calculated using the online tool PeptideMass*’. 
To account for incomplete digestion the tool allowed for a maximum of five missed 
cleavages. For the analysis the combined option ‘Glu C (phosphate) + Lys-C’ 
was chosen. The same procedure was used for the calculation of possible NPY 
fragments. Theoretical masses of fragments after enzymatic cleavage of photo- 
crosslinked Y;R-[Bpa', K*[(Ahx)2-biotin]]NPY were calculated by adding possible 
YR fragment masses to NPY fragment masses containing the N terminus. The 
masses of Bpa, two times Ahx and biotin reduced by water were added manually 
to account for the formation of a peptide bond. Peptide fragments of photo- 
crosslinked Y|R were analysed by MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry using an 
Ultraflex III MALDI-TOF/TOF mass spectrometer (Bruker Daltonics). 

Functionality of cell-free expressed Y|R samples was verified by a homogenous 
binding assay based on fluorescence polarization. We used [Dpr22-Atto 520]NPY 
(hereafter: NPY-Atto 520) as a fluorescence tracer (inositol phosphate accumu- 
lation in transiently transfected COS-7: ECs 9 = 24nM, pECs9 = —7.61 £0.20). 
50nM of NPY-Atto 520 was incubated with increasing concentrations of Y|R in 
Brij-58 micelles in buffer (0.1 M Tris/HCl, pH 7.4, 2.5% glycerol, 0.1% (w/v) Brij-58 
and 0.1% bovine serum album) for 90 min under gentle agitation in opaque 96-well 
plates. Fluorescence was then measured in a Tecan Spark plate reader (Tecan) 
using linear polarized light (excitation 510/5 nm, emission 550/10 nm, 90° detec- 
tion angle). Experiments were conducted at least twice independently in duplicate. 
Reporting summary. Further information on experimental design is available in 
the Nature Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 

Data availability. Atomic coordinates and structure factor files for the Y;R- 
UR-MK299 and Y;R-BMS-193885 complex structures have been deposited in 
the Protein Data Bank (PDB) with accession codes 5ZBQ and 5ZBH, respectively. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1 | Crystal packing and structural features of Y;R 
and chemical structures of YR ligands. a, b, Crystal packing of Y;R- 
UR-MK299 (a) and Y,;R-BMS-193885 (b) complexes. Y,R is shown in 
cartoon representation and coloured brown and green in the Y;R-UR- 
MK299 and Y;R-BMS-193885 complexes, respectively. The T4L fusion 
is shown in grey cartoon representation. UR-MK299 and BMS-193885 
are displayed as yellow and pink spheres, respectively. c, Cutaway view of 
the UR-MK299-binding pocket in Y,R. The receptor is shown in brown 


cartoon and surface representations. The ligand is shown as yellow sticks. 


d, Comparison of Y;R in the Y,R-UR-MK299 crystal structure (brown) 
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and the Y;R-NPY model (green). Side chains of Q120°*? and W276°* are 
shown as sticks. R35-Y36 of NPY is displayed as cyan sticks. The hydrogen 
bond between Q120?” and Y36 of NPY is shown as a green dashed line. 
e-j, Chemical structures of the argininamide YR antagonists BIBP3226 
(e), UR-HU404 (f), UR-MK299 (g), BIBO3304 (h), UR-MK289 (i) and 
UR-MK136 (j). k, Chemical structure of BMS-193885. 1, Scaffold of NPY 
C-terminal residues R35 and Y36. Key differences between R35-Y36 of 
NPY and UR-MK299 are chirality of the arginine derivative and alteration 
of bond connectivity leading to the hydroxyphenyl group. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Expression of wild-type and mutant Y, receptors 
in transiently transfected COS-7 cells. a, Live-cell fluorescence 
microscopy verifies all YR variants to be properly folded and exported 

to the cell membrane like the wild-type receptor. Nuclei stained with 
Hoechst33342. Scale bars, 101m. Pictures are representative of two 
independent experiments with similar results. b, The total expression level 
was determined by fluorescence reading and expression was confirmed 

to be similar to the wild type. Transfection of only 50% or 25% of the 
DNA amount (with total DNA amount held constant by empty vector), 
led to a proportional decrease of fluorescence, and thus, expression level. 
Data represent mean + s.e.m. of three to five independent experiments 


11-10 -9 -8 -7 -6 -5 -4 
cNPY (M), log 


performed in technical triplicate (see Source Data for sample size of 

each mutant). c, Estimation of the receptor reserve in functional inositol 
phosphate accumulation assays. Transfection of half of the vector encoding 
the receptor (with a constant total DNA amount including chimeric G 
protein, see a) still produces maximum signal, while further reduction 
results in signal loss at comparable potency. Thus, there is only a small 
receptor reserve in the functional readout, allowing potency alteration 

to be directly related to compromised ligand binding. Data represent 

mean +s.e.m. of three independent experiments performed in technical 
duplicate. cNPY, concentration of NPY. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Sequence alignment of the human NPY receptors _ receptors, are indicated by red or black arrows, respectively. The alignment 
and the human NPFF receptors. Colours represent the similarity of was generated using UniProt (http://www.uniprot.org/align/) and the 
residues: red background, identical; red text, strongly similar. Key residues _ graphic was prepared on the ESPript 3.0 server (http://espript.ibcp.fr/ 

in the UR-MK299-binding pocket, which are conserved or variableamong —_ ESPript/cgi-bin/ESPript.cgi). 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | Pharmacological characterization of refolded 
Y,R and NMR studies of Y;R-bound NPY. a, Binding of Atto 
520-labelled NPY (50 nM) to increasing amounts of bicelles containing 
YR or empty bicelles. Data reflect fluorescence enhancement upon 
binding. An inflection point at ECs) =52 nM was determined. Two 
independent experiments were performed in technical duplicate with 
similar results. Data shown are from a representative experiment. a.u., 
arbitrary units. c(Y,R), concentration of Y;R. b, Typical '*C MAS single- 
quantum (SQ)/double-quantum (DQ) correlation spectrum of NPY in 
the presence of Y,R reconstituted into large bicelles at —30°C. NMR 
spectra were acquired from one to three independent preparations for 
each labelled amino acid with similar results (see d). Data shown are 
from a representative experiment. c, Table showing '*C-NMR chemical 


shifts of assigned amino acids of NPY bound to Y,R (referenced 

to tetramethylsilane) as acquired in solid-state NMR experiments. 

d, !3C-chemical-shift index of NPY bound to Y,R in large DMPC/ 
DHPC-c7 bicelles (q >20) compared with docked models. Plotted in black 
is the measured chemical shift difference (C, — Cs) for each individual 
residue of NPY minus the chemical shift difference of the same amino 
acid type in random-coil conformation. Individual data points from one 
to three independent experiments for each labelled amino acid are shown. 
Typical experimental error when determining chemical shifts under these 
conditions are + 1 p.p.m. Chemical shifts were back-calculated for the top 
docking solutions and filtered against the experimental data to generate 

a final ensemble of docked poses. Their average chemical-shift index and 
associated s.d. from the top ten docked poses are shown in red. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Photo-crosslinking experiments between NPY 
and Y,R. a, Mass spectra of photo-crosslinked YR with [Bpa!, K*[(Ahx)»- 
biotin] ]NPY. Exemplary MALDI-TOF mass spectra of photo-crosslinked 
samples enzymatically digested by rLys-C and Glu-C. Potential Y;R 
fragments are labelled. Two independent experiments were performed 
with similar results. N, N terminus of YR (blue); E, ECL2 (red). 

b, Respective regions of NPY N terminus at Y;R. Amino acid sequence 

of Y|R with a C-terminal His-tag. The two detected regions within Y|R 

(N terminus (blue), ECL2 (red)) after crosslinking with [Bpa',K*[(Ahx)2- 
biotin]]NPY are emphasized in boxes. The different sizes of the boxes 
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represent different detected fragments (Extended Data Table 5). 
Experiments were repeated twice independently with similar results, 
and only fragments that were observed in both experiments are listed 
here and in Extended Data Table 5. c, Binding of Atto 520-labelled NPY 
(50 nM) to increasing amounts of cell-free produced YR in Brij-58. Data 
reflect fluorescence enhancement upon binding. An ECso value of 69 nM 
was determined. Data shown are mean +s.e.m. from six independent 
experiments performed in technical triplicate. c(Y,R), concentration 

of Y|R. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection and refinement statistics 


Y,R-UR-MK299 Y,R-BMS-193885 

Data Collection* 
Space group P2, C222, 
Cell dimensions 

a, b, c (A) 37.8, 100.7, 83.2 76.9, 126.8,170.3 

a, B, Y (°) 90.0, 98.8, 90.0 90.0, 90.0, 90.0 
Resolution (A) 50.0-2.70 (2.83-2.70)t  50.0-3.0 (3.1-3.0) 
Poerge (7) 17.0 (86.1) 16.6 (93.7) 
I/oal 4.78 (0.97) 5.30 (1.00) 
Completeness (%) 97.3 (96.9) 92.4 (79.2) 
Redundancy 4.0 (3.6) 3.5 (2.6) 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 50.0-2.7 50.0-3.0 
No. reflections 16,520 (790) 15,600 (797) 
Poor! Rio (%) 22.5 / 24.7 22.4 / 24.9 
Number of atoms 

Protein 3,715 3,654 

Ligand 45 43 
Overall B values (A?) 

Protein 88.2 108.0 

Ligand 65.2 81.0 
R.m.s. deviations 

Bond lengths (A) 0.010 0.009 

Bond angles (°) 1.04 1.00 


*Diffraction data from 47 Y;R-UR-MK299 crystals and 33 Y;R-BMS-193885 crystals were used 
to solve the structures. 
tNumbers in parentheses refer to the highest-resolution shell. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Inositol phosphate accumulation assays of wild-type and mutant Y; receptors for NPY and antagonists 


LETTER 


NPY NPY/BIBP3226 (10° M)* NPY/BIBO3304 (10M) NPY/UR-HU404 (107 M) NPY/UR-MK289 (10° M) NPY/UR-MK299 (107 M) 
EC,,(nM)t —_EC,, (nM) EC,, (nM) EC,, (nM) EC,, (nM) EC, (nM) 
Mutants (pEC,, n* (pEC,, Ratio’ K,(nM)" n (pEC,, Ratio K,(nM) n (pEC,, Ratio K,(nM) n (pEC,, Ratio K,(nM) n (pEC,, Ratio K,(nM) n 
+ SEM) + SEM) + SEM) + SEM) + SEM) + SEM) 
17 463 175 1, 099/126" | 646) 0.16/ 228 250 
Wild type (g 7g 0.03) 7° (6.43 20.04) 272 969 14 7g 40,04) 193 98 16 SeORTTA 7a asa 4 @e4z0.04) 34 752 15 Eegtoog 147 069 10 
Y100°A 562:404 2 nd nd nd 2 nd nd nd 2 nd nd nd 2 nd nd nd 2 / / i of 
: : >50,000; >50,000 >50,000 
Q120°"H 12:15 2 nd nd nd 2 nd nd nd 2 AM, 791500 <0.03 2 — FEp'O99 73500 <2.86 2 —Feq/o99 23.500 <0.03 2 
3.99 3.8 836 414 3,744 325 743 
Q120°N (g.42 +0.07) * 6.080.068) 22° 457 3 3840.09) 9 93 3 Gageo1o) 985 919 3 Eugtoos, 8 18 3 Eige0.06) 19% O51 3 
1124935, 6.0 3 1877 313 321 4 306 51 20.0 4 1,588 265 038 4 637 106 95.2 4 208 35 «2.94 4 
(8.22 + 0.08) © (5.73 + 0.06) (6.52 + 0.06) (5.80 + 0.06) (6.20 + 0.08) (6.68 + 0.09) 
>10,000/ >435/ < 0.23/ 
2195A _ 23 7 2:7382 119 848 4 1156 50 204 3) 4,711% = 74*, 0.14% Bar 5,518 a4g 41.8 8693) 1146;793 90; 2.05; 2 
9 (7.63 £0.05) (5.56 + 0.08) (5.94 + 0.07) 2,197" 96" 0.11" (5.26 + 0.12) 34 3.0 
6.48, 3.8 246 i 22; 47; 4 129; 0.8; 380; 26; i 37; 2.8; 
w276 Maas v.08) 8 ear ende 65 156 3 84,60 92 47 2 90,254 IE 21,445; 1505 B9g be 2 140;87 ST BB 
T2808A 2.6 4 141 54 189 4 124 48 21.3 4 871 335 0.30 278 107 943 3 306 118 086 3 
(8.58 + 0.08) (6.85 + 0.08) (6.91 + 0.05) (6.06 + 0.08) (6.56 + 0.07) (6.51 + 0.06) 
N2g3%ssq_ 900 71,148 d 3 1,036 1 nd 3 7,622 143° 3 1,193 1 nd 3 495;571 1 nd 2 
(6.05 +0.06) (5.94 + 012) ” (5.98 + 0.14) (5.122014) § (5.92 + 0.14) 
FosessA 4.5 7 491 109 926 3 118 26 400 3 1,553 45 0.29 3 126 28 «4370 «3 180 40 256 3 
(8.35 +0.04) ' (6.31 + 0.05) (6.93 + 0.09) (6.81 0.05) 345 (6.90 + 0.07) (6.74 + 0.16) 
>20,000 
ssoy 260 . 3.5; 4065; 341;142 1 2 4671 >77/ <1.3/ age : 2.8; 5,543; 9 ; 1 2 
D287°N 6.50 20.08) 7 900:748 So fa58 2 nd iene Vy or Dor st 729504 5 9 gee 193; 177 nd 
7.95 4.2 ’ 7 3,570; 44,101 1; nd; 9 +42 8; 14.6; 2 8:5. 1 9.4 
reali (8.38 + 0.09) SABES. A teas = 24 712 oe 1011.1 ne is (8.03 + 0.11) a 


nd, not determined; /, not tested. 

«Antagonist concentrations were chosen based on their antagonistic activity on YiR. 

TECso values were determined after 1 h stimulation by increasing the concentration of NPY or NPY together with different antagonists. Data are shown as mean values from at least three independent 
experiments or the results of two individual experiments each performed in technical duplicate. 

+Sample size; the number of independent experiments performed in technical duplicate. 

§The ECs ratio represents the shift between the NPY and NPY + antagonist curve (ECsonpy +. antagonist)’ ECso(npy)) and characterizes the antagonistic effect on the wild-type receptor or receptor mutants. 
By comparison of ECso ratios between wild-type and mutant receptor, influences of all tested residues on antagonist activity were determined. A higher ratio indicates higher antagonist activity. 

A reduced ECso ratio of mutant compared to the wild-type receptor was interpreted as important for the respective antagonist. 

||Kp values were determined using the Gaddum transformation (Kp =[antagonist]/(ECso ratio — 1)). 

#These data were obtained at a reduced concentration of UR-HU404 (10-8 M) as concentration response curves did not reach saturation (ECs9 > 10,000 nM) when a higher concentration was used 
(10-7 M). 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Binding of Y;R antagonists and agonists to membrane preparations from Sf9 cells expressing wild-type and mutant 
Y, receptors 


a. Binding of antagonists to wild-type and mutant Y,Rs 


K, (nM)* K, (nM)t 
Y,R mutants 
[PH]-UR-MK299_ nt BMS-193885 n BIBP3226 n BIBO3304 n UR-MK136 n UR-MK289 n 
Wild type 0.17+0.03 3 22+6 3 2.4;3.1 2 16403 3 2.8;4.0 2 25;28 2 
Crystallization construct 0.33+0.06 3 38 +2 4 / / / / 
C1219 1.4;2.4 2 / / / / / 
1124536A 7.0; 8.0 2 9,500+1,700 3 15+5 3 11+2 3 12+2 3 80+16 3 
1124836F 1.3; 1.9 2 / / / / / 
F173*A 9142.2 4 590+220 3 68;84 2 120417 4 88;110 2 660+110§ 5 
F173*+°W 0.31;0.32 2 110; 130 2 15;26 2 1344 3 3.6;4.3 2 6.8;9.2 2 
T2125, 0.12;0.18 2 150; 150 2 13;12 2 25+03 3 5.7;7.5 2 18; 21 2 
L215°G 4.2;5.6 2 9.641.9 4 43; 23 2 47 +4 3 11;84 2 29; 30 2 
Q219548A 4.1; 5.1 2 0.50+0.07 4 35;53 2 6.2+0.7 3 16+4 3 1344 3 
Q219546V 5.1+1.2 3 / / / / / 
W276°8A, >500 3 / / / / / 
L279°'A 1.0; 1.1 2 160; 220 2 110;110 2 13 +2 3 120;150 2 320+40 3 
T280°A 0.16+0.04 3 7,300 + 1,300 3 3247 3 26404 3 42411 3 8.2442 3 
N283°55A >500;>500 2 / / / / / 
D287%A >500;>500 2 / / / / / 
F30275A >500;>500 2 / / / / / 
b. Binding of NPYs to wild-type Y,R 
K, (nM)* K (nM)t 
ai [H]-UR-MK299 n Human NPY n Porcine NPY n 
Wild type 0.89; 1.1 2 4.1; 4.2 2 2.8 +0.4 4 


*Dissociation constant determined by saturation binding at Sf9 membranes (receptor expression was confirmed by western blot analysis) using a sodium-containing buffer (a) or a sodium-free buffer 
(b) (the sodium-free buffer was used for the determination of agonist binding affinity because porcine NPY exhibited approximately tenfold higher affinity in the sodium-free buffer compared to the 
sodium-containing buffer (data not shown)). 

+Dissociation constant determined by competition binding with [2H]UR-MK299 at Sf9 membranes using a sodium-containing buffer (a) or a sodium-free buffer (b). 

+Sample size; the number of independent experiments performed in technical triplicate. If n > 2, data are shown as mean +s.e.m. If n=2, results of two individual experiments are shown. 

§The lower curve plateau of the four-parameter logistic fit, amounting to 17 + 3% of specifically bound [SHJUR-MK299 (mean +s.e.m. from five independent experiments), was significantly different 
from zero (P<0.005, one-sample one-tailed t-test), which is indicative of a non-competitive mechanism. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Inositol phosphate accumulation assays of wild-type and mutant Y; receptors for NPY and NPY analogues 


a. IP accumulation assays of complementary mutagenesis between NPY/NPY analogues and WT and mutant Y,Rs 


WT Q120°"H 1293=CL3N N299722A N283°55A D287552A" 
Peptides” ec (nwt X-fold ,§ EC,,(nM) X-fold_ , EC,,(nM) X+fold , EC,,(nM) X-fold , EC,,(nM) X-fold ,, EC,,(nM) —X-fold 
(pEC,, + SEM) over WT* (pEC,, + SEM) over WT (pEC,, + SEM) over WT (pEC,, + SEM) over WT (pEC,, + SEM) over WT (pEC,, + SEM) over WT 
NPY 1.5 1 514 39 26 «3 169 113° 8 91 61 5 1,053 702 6 1,384 461 
(8.83 + 0.02) (7.41 + 0.11) (6.77 + 0.08) (7.04 + 0.09) (5.98 + 0.13) (5.86 + 0.09) 
[N30]NPY — 289 1 9 / / 7 3116;1274 11;4 2 / / / Jo] / / 
(6.54 + 0.06) 
5,395 5,306 
A33]N , 1 3 / f ef / / / ; 1 3 / if / / of 
[Ase ]NPY (5.27 + 0.07) (5.28 + 0.07) 
[A35]NPY >10,000 1 3 / | / / / / / of / | >4,900 > 3 
1,378 1 6 / / of / / / / / of nd nd 3 / / 
ary (5.86 + 0.06) 
NPY- 68 1 9 nd nd 3 / f oof / aa / / of / / of 


tyramide (7.17 + 0.11) 


b. IP accumulation assays of WT Y,R for NPY/NPY analogues 


NPY Ac-NPY [A1]NPY [A2]NPY [A1,A2]NPY NPY(3-36) NPY(13-36) 
EC,, (nM) 1.5 ; : 7.3 8.0 83 7: 
(PEC,, # SEM) (8.83 + 0.02) =e eupere (8.14 + 0.11) (8.10 + 0.06) (7.08 + 0.09) i 
over NPY 1 1;2 4;2 5 5 55 318; 496 
n 51 2 2 4 i) 3 2 


c. NPY-induced IP accumulation assays of WT and mutant Y,Rs 


WT F1s4e2A = F184E°2N = V187FC2N = L189F°2XN = Y192F'°S5—V197F'2A = V1975°2N = F199®°2N = F202-2N 
EC,, (nM) 1.5 18.7 23 1.9 1.9 3.8 1.9 188 3.4 1.2 
(pEC,, + SEM) (8.83+0.02) (7.73+0.08) (7.64+0.10) (8.72+0.08) (8.73+0.16) (8.42+0.11) (8.71+0.13) (6.73+0.11) (8.47+0.11) (8.93 +0.15) 
X-fold 
told. 1 13 15 1 1 2.5 1 125 2 1 
n 51 7 14 3 3 3 5 7 3 3 


nd, not determined up to 10-4 M agonist concentration; /, not tested. 

«Peptides were synthesized as described in the ‘Peptide synthesis’ section of the Methods. 

TECso values were determined using GraphPad Prism 5.0. All curves were normalized to the top and bottom values of the Y;R-NPY curve. Nonlinear regression (curve fit) was performed for normalized 
response in all assays. All data are shown as mean values from at least three independent experiments or results of two individual experiments each performed in technical duplicate. 

tThe ECso shifts were determined by ECsocmutanty/ECsoqwild type). The Hill slope was set to one. For the wild-type receptor x-fold (fold change) is set to one. A lower ECso shift of the NPY analogue/mutant 
compared to NPY/mutant was interpreted as no further loss of function and a direct interaction between both positions. 

§Sample size; the number of independent experiments performed in technical duplicate. 

Previously published data?’. 
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Extended Data Table 5 | Mass spectromeric signals and calculated mass of photo-crosslinked Y;R with [Bpa’, K*[(Ahx)2-biotin]] NPY 


MALDIToF MS (m/z)* NumberinY,R Position [Bpa',K*[(Ahx),-biotin]]NPY M.,,,,(Da)* [M., + H]*(Da) [M.,,, + Na]*(Da) [M.,,, + K]* (Da) 
1824.2 not identified 
1867.3 not identified 
1892.6 11-32 1-6 3760.7 3761.8 3783.7 3799.7 
1988.2 - 1-11+5-6 1986.9 1987.9 2009.9 2025.9 
2001.1 - 1-10+5-7 2000.0 2001.0 2022.9 2038.9 
2059.2 - 1-10 + 8-11 2057.9 2058.9 2080.9 2096.9 
- 1-11 + 8-10 2057.9 2058.9 2080.9 2096.9 
2073.2 not identified 
- 1-10 + 8-11 2057.9 2058.9 2080.9 2096.9 
oe - 1-11 + 8-10 2057.9 2058.9 2080.9 2096.9 
2121.3 not identified 
2162.2 191 - 194 1-10 2139.0 2140.0 2162.0 2178.0 
2311.4 not identified 
2317.4 not identified 
2381.4 191-195 1-11 2380.1 2381.1 2403.1 2419.1 
2381.8 195 - 205 1-4 2381.1 2382.1 2404.1 2420.1 
32 - 32 1-16 2374.0 2375.0 2397.0 2413.0 
ute 194-194 1-16 2374.0 2375.0 2397.0 2413.0 
21-21 1-16 2387.1 2388.1 2410.1 2426.1 
2410.3 195 - 195 1-16 2387.1 2388.1 2410.1 2426.1 
194 - 195 1-15 2387.1 2388.1 2410.1 2426.1 
2413.3 32 - 32 1-16 2374.0 2375.0 2397.0 2413.0 
194 - 194 1-16 2374.0 2375.0 2397.0 2413.0 
2450.4 - 1-15 + 8-10 2427.1 2428.1 2450.1 2466.1 
2514.5 not identified 
2553.5 194 - 200 1-10 2530.1 2531.1 2553.1 2569.1 
2589.6 not identified 
2775.7 not identified 
2807.7 not identified 
3031.7 22 - 29 1-15 3030.4 3031.4 3053.4 3069.4 
3377.7 191 - 200 1-15 3376.5 3377.5 3399.5 3415.5 
3784.1 11-32 1-6 3760.7 3761.8 3783.7 3799.7 
3966.3 - 1-7 + 17-36 3943.1 3944.1 3966.1 3982.1 
4524.9 not identified 


*Determined signals by MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry. 
+Selected calculated masses in Dalton of possible photo-crosslinked fragments of Y;R with [Bpa!, K*[(Ahx)2-biotin]]NPY or [Bpa!,K*[(Ahx)2-biotin]]NPY with itself. The fragments are selected 
based on the correlation with the detected signals. For clarity, further calculated masses of possible photo-crosslinked fragments are not shown. 
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Discover the stories behind 
more photos go.nature.com/competition 


Get top tips from career experts 
at go.nature.com/naturejobspodcast 


For the latest career 
listings and advice www.naturejobs.com 


In this year’s overall winning photo, Callie Veelenturf takes samples from a leatherback sea turtle’s nest during her research in Equatorial Guinea. 


PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 


Behind the scenes 


This year’s winning shots follow scientists from Antarctic fields to African volcanic plains. 


BY JACK LEEMING 


his shot of marine biologist Callie 
Veelenturf kneeling with a sea turtle is 

the overall winner of Nature’s 2018 #Sci- 
entistAtWork photo contest, which celebrates 
the diversity and importance of the research 
scientists dedicate huge chunks of their lives to. 
Veelenturf has just started a position at the 
Turtle Island Restoration Network, in Olema, 
California, where she'll protect leatherback tur- 
tles (Dermochelys coriacea) as they lay their eggs 
on beaches across South and Central America. 
As part of her master’s-degree programme at 


Purdue University Fort Wayne in Indiana, she 
and biologist Jonah Reenders, a volunteer on the 
project, spent nearly halfa year living in tents on 
Bioko Island in Equatorial Guinea. In Novem- 
ber 2016, two months in, Reenders snapped this 
picture of her sampling a leatherback’s nest just 
before it started laying eggs. “Five months. Livin’ 
ina tent,’ Veelenturf says. “We ate powdered 
baby food for breakfast every day.” 

This year’s #Scientist- 
AtWork contest — our 
second — garnered 
about 330 entries from 
around the world. We 


Read the story online 
to see more photos: 


saw scientists treating disease in West Africa, 
engineering crops in Australia and tracking 
the habits of cave bacteria in central Europe. 
Winning entries, shown here, were selected 
by Nature art editors on the basis of visual 
impact. Winners will receive a year’s personal 
subscription to Nature. 

Scientists devote endless time and energy 
over the course of their careers to answering 
certain questions or solving specific prob- 
lems. Veelenturf’s goal is to counter the fall in 
turtle birth rate — often attributed to climate 
change — worldwide. “I want to spend my life 
preserving turtle habitats,” she says. 
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Here are the rest of the winning 
images from the competition. 


SPACE FROM THE ANTARCTIC (HANG LI) 


A panorama of the night sky from Zhongshan Station in Antarctica 
shot by geodesist Hang Li of China’s Wuhan University in Hubei. For 
two months of polar night, Li lived in darkness, cold and isolation. 
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INTO THE SINKHOLE (MICHAEL BIRD) 


Ecologist Mick Brand and meteorologist Costijn Zwart of James Cook 
University in Townsville, Australia, abseil a boat into a 40-metre sinkhole in 
Arnhem Land to investigate the area’s geological record. 


GLASSES (BOGDAN DEREKA) 


Joseph Beckwith, an ultrafast photochemist at the University of Geneva 
in Switzerland and a colleague of Bogdan Dereka, who took this photo, 
arranges equipment designed to manipulate laser light. 


SPACE: HANG LI; SINKHOLE: MICHAEL BIRD; SALT PLAINS: MARIA DE CRAEN; ICE 
CORES: ANA LYONS; SPEAKING UP: NELSON W ARMOUR; GLASSES: BOGDAN DEREKA 
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SALT PLAINS (HUGO MOORS) 


Microbiologist Hugo Moors and geologist Mieke De Craen with the Belgian Nuclear Research Centre in Mol take samples from the volcanic 
salt plains of northern Ethiopia, one of the most extreme environments on Earth. Water here has seven to ten times the salt content of the 
sea, and so can be heated to temperatures above 100°C. Their sample was more acidic than the solutions in many car batteries. 


SPEAKING UP FOR SCIENCE (GARRY COOPER) 


Entrepreneur Garry Cooper speaks at a March for Science last year. Junior scientists heave up an ice-core sample near McMurdo Station in 
Cooper hopes this picture reflects his message: scientists don’t all look Antarctica. The blinding sun is deceptive, says photographer and biologist 
alike, and that’s a good thing. The march was repeated this month. Ana Lyons of the University of California, Berkeley — it’s cold. 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


MY FAVOURITE SENTIENCE 


BY MARISSA LINGEN 


sentience because it is dependable, 

protective and wise. Yorknet is depend- 
able because there are several back-ups, so 
that if one system goes down, the 
sentience is mirrored in several 
other places, my mam says. This 
makes Yorknet more depend- 
able than a human whose brain 
is only in one place. Yorknet is 
protective because it watches all 
our personal information like 
money and health stuff so no 
one can steal it. Yorknet is wise 
because it tells us what to do for 
school, work, home and hobbies. 
It knows because it has looked at 
our personal information. York- 
net takes care of us all. Yorknet is 
my favourite sentience for these 
good reasons. 


Jee age 9. Yorknet is my favourite 


Ruby, age 8. I like the uplifted 
yellow meranti tree colony in 
Terengganu. I think it is the 
kindest sentience, and that is 
why it is my favourite. It does not 
hurry anybody along but lets us 
all go at our own pace. My grand- 
dad took me to see the uplifted 
yellow meranti colony when we 
went to Malaysia together last 
summer, and we spent all day 
wandering among the trunks 
and talking to it and listening to the wind in 
its branches. Also, the uplifted yellow mer- 
anti colony is quite interested in turtles and 
spiders and other things like that and so am 
I. I think we should pay more attention to the 
sentiences that are not focused on humans. 


Freddie, age 9. My favourite sentience is the 
Fourierist human collective in Doubs. They 
use WiFi to string all their brains together, 
which I think is neat because it’s like one per- 
son thinking but all of them and so if you 
cant figure out your sums it’s not cheating 
because it’s everybody’s sums, so you could 
get Jessa to do it while you did something 
else. Lots of people have strung together sev- 
eral computer chips at once to make a sen- 
tience for ages and ages. Which is very nice, 

I'm sure, but the Fou- 


> NATURE.COM rierists now do it with 
Follow Futures: people too, which is 
Y @NatureFutures cool and modern not 
Ei go.nature.com/mtoodm like the old-fashioned 
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Something to watch over me. 


way. That is why I like the Fourierists and I 
expect we should do one here in York any 
minute now. I would join up. Except my 
dad says we are not joiners in this family so 
probably we would have to discuss it, which 
means have a good yell. 


Mo, age 9. The best sentience is Aixnet 
because it is the most glamorous of all the 
citynets. No offence to Yorknet, which I'm 
sure is very nice, but Aixnet has a sense of 
style and flair that the other cities just have 
not managed. Aixnet does not just coordi- 
nate and protect its citizens, it has an instantly 
recognizable brand and jingle that no other 
city can match. Aixnet is so pretty. We should 
all consider helping other sentiences to be a 
bit more like Aixnet and the world would be 
anicer place to live. 


Brian, age 10. Yorknet is the greatest of all 
the sentences ever and everyone knows it. 
My dog ran away and Yorknet found it and 
we didn’t have to worry because Yorknet 
knew where my dog was. He would have 
slept out alone in the old days. Who knows 
where he would have gone. He is the best dog 
and his name is Orville and I have taught 
him to put his nose in my sister’s bum, which 
makes her yell. Without Yorknet maybe a car 


would have hit him because we would still 
have had cars or perhaps a train would. Any- 
one who picks another favourite sentence 
than Yorknet is dumb and wrong. 


Amal, age 8. The squid hegemony in the 
Marianas Trench isa very inter- 
esting sentience that doesn’t 
get enough attention, perhaps 
because vertebrates tend to be 
interested in our own kind. They 
are caretaking other sentiences 
in the region and also in the seas 
above them, in a 3D way that 
is very cool, I think. Also, they 
have good tentacles that I like. 
Also, the Marianas Trench cov- 
ers more area and more volume 
than any other sentience rules so 
technically they are the biggest 
sentience on the planet. Also, the 
thing they do with the old lights 
and the plastic we thought was 
waste is amazing. 


Bei, age 9. I think you will find 
that the sentience inside a house 
still counts. And I think we 
should count them. They are very 
small sentiences, but I like my 
house. My house is very atten- 
tive to small needs and never 
forgets a birthday or what goes 
on the grocery list. When we run 
out of apples my house reminds 
all our devices. I would have lost 
my science-fair project last year if my house 
had not reminded me to take it. My house is 
a lot like Yorknet but more personal, so it is 
my personal favourite sentience. 


Riley, age 9. My mam is my favourite sen- 
tience. This does not make me a mummy’s 
boy, no matter what Brian says. Unlike 
many other sentiences, including Yorknet, 
my mam has never destroyed a city. Except 
for South Tyneside and that was an acci- 
dent. The other sentiences are not as warm 
as my mam and do not play football like my 
mam and in general are less fun. But they 
do make you go to bed on time just like my 
mam if Yorknet is any indication, so really, 
on the whole, my mam is the best sentience 
because she has the same down sides as the 
other ones but her good points are nicer. m 
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